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Berlin,  March  &th. 

The  German  Republic,  little  more  than  three  years  old,  has  just 
escaped  having  a  sixth  Chancellor.  Dr.  Wirth  has  overcome  his 
enemies  in  his  first  pitched  battle,  strengthened  very  considerably 
his  home  reputation,  and  qualified  himself  to  continue  rendering 
abroad  those  useful  but  not  very  heroic  services  which  are  the 
only  services  possible  in  a  country  that  figures  as  object  rather 
than  as  subject  of  international  policy.  A  vote  of  confidence 
under  very  unusual  circumstances  was  given.  Early  Chan¬ 
cellors — and  indeed  also  Dr.  Wirth  in  the  first  months  of  his 
administration — had  often  to  be  content  with  escaping  votes  of 
non-confidence ;  for  the  Republic’s  Cabinets,  ignoring  an  essen¬ 
tial  precedent  of  non-German  Parliamentarism,  have  been  largely 
based  on  minority  coalitions  which  were  tolerated  rather  than  con¬ 
sciously  upheld.  The  struggle  of  the  early  weeks  of  this  year 
between  the  Wirth  Cabinet,  in  its  capacity  of  financial  reformer, 
and  the  “  Heavy  Industry,”  as  the  most  powerful  of  several 
threatened  private  interests,  at  length  took  forms  and  a  degree 
of  tension  which  made  it  impossible  for  Dr.  Wirth  to  continue  in 
the  old  way ;  and  he  took  the  bold  and  wise  step  of  demanding 
a  positive  confidence  vote  from  a  Reichstag  which  in  part  dis¬ 
likes  him  and  would  gladly  see  him  gone,  which  wholly,  in  its 
more  responsible  mood,  dreads  with  very  good  cause  his  depar¬ 
ture.  When  it  came  to  launching  votes  of  non-confidence,  five 
parties,  controlling  half  the  Reichstag,  had  emphatic  resolutions 
ready;  when  it  came  to  voting,  one  of  the  larger  disapproving 
parties — the  Independent  Socialists — lost  the  courage  of  its 
unconvincedness,  split  in  two,  voted  with  only  half  its  strength, 
and  left  the  Chancellor  on  top.  Even  now  the  struggle  is  not 
quite  over ;  for  though  the  forced  loan  of  one  milliard  gold  marks, 
the  chief  bone  of  contention ,  is  assured,  negotiations  as  to  the  dates 
and  manner  of  assessment  and  collection  have  not  concluded. 
But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  on  this  issue  Dr.  Wirth  will  not  be 
thrown. 
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Taxation  in  general,  and  not  merely  the  contentious  forced 
loan,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet’s  first  serious  crisis. 
The  ostensible  cause  was  a  more  or  less  general  strike  on  the  State 
Railways,  embarked  on  against  the  expressed  wish  of  nearly  all 
the  Trade  Unions  and  of  the  Socialists  (including  the  sufficiently 
extreme  Independents),  and  followed  by  a  general,  and  still  more 
unpopular,  strike  of  Berlin  municipal  employees.  Having 
caused  serious  loss  and  much  suffering,  both  strikes  terminated 
ignominiously  in  the  strikers’  practically  unconditional  surrender. 
For  its  success,  the  Cabinet  was  naturally  assailed  by  Left 
extremists ;  but  there  followed  from  the  two  Conservative  parties, 
the  German  Nationals  and  the  German  People’s  Party,  a  much 
more  bitter  assault,  for  which  the  Government’s  supposedly  weak 
strike  policy  was  only  a  thin  excuse.  At  the  close  of  the  weekend¬ 
ing  February  11th  five  non-confidence  resolutions  lay  awaiting 
decision — from  the  Independent  Socialists,  from  each  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  factions,  and  from  the  two  Right  parties  mentioned  above. 
Four  resolutions  w^ere  of  no  new  impoi*tance ;  for  the  German 
Nationals,  the  Independent  Socialists  and  the  Communists  of 
both  factions  are  at  heart  anti-Democratic,  and  all  four  equally, 
though  for  different  reasons,  dislike  the  present  Republic  and  the 
present  tolerable  substitute  for  Parliamentarism.  But  the  sudden 
turning  against  Dr.  Wirth  of  the  German  People’s  Party  was  a 
critical  event.  The  People’s  Party,  the  successor  more  or  less 
of  the  industrial  National  Liberals,  is  at  once  the  most  active 
political  group  in  Germany,  and  the  group  which  by  its  relatively 
central  position  and  its  readiness  for  purely  political  deals  has 
most  power  to  make  a  Cabinet’s  path  easy  or  hard.  Also, 
German  problems  are  all  economical  problems ;  and  the  People’s 
Party  is  the  economical  party.  Socialism  as  an  economical  force 
has  been  weakened  by  the  failure  of  socialisation  plans ;  and 
agrarian  Junkerism,  which  also  has  a  strong  economical  basis,  is 
restricted  by  its  Monarchical  tenets  to  perpetual  opposition.  The 
People’s  Party  has  mastered  all  those  questions  of  finance,  taxa¬ 
tion,  State  or  private  ownership,  and  industrial  organisation 
which  count  in  present  politics.  It  is  the  party  of  Herr  Stinnes, 
who,  if  politically  not  so  aggressive  as  is  repre.sented  al)road,  is 
economically  even  more  aggressive.  When  the  People’s  Party 
therefore  turned  against  the  Cabinet,  it  seriously  threatened  the 
whole  system  associated  with  Wirth’s  name,  including  the  rela¬ 
tively  good  relations  established  with  former  enemy  countries; 
and  the  most  important  question  decided  by  Dr.  Wirth’s  vic¬ 
torious  vote  was  wdiether  decent  haggling  or  fruitless,  dangerous 
provocation  was  to  be  the  method  with  England  and  France. 

The  latent  opposition  of  Herr  Stresemann  and  Herr  Stinnes 
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with  their  People’s  Party  followers  is  as  old  as  the  Wirth  Cabinet 
itself.  The  Party  refused  to  support  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the 
Reparations  Question  immediately  after  Dr.  Wirth  took  oflSce 
js  Chancellor  in  May,  1921.  After  the  German  Democrats  had 
seceded  from  Dr.  Wirth ’s  coalition  as  a  protest  against  the  Upper 
Silesia  decision  of  last  autumn,  the  Cabinet  contained  only  Centre 
and  Majority  Socialist  members ;  and  it  had  positive  support  from 
only  180  members  out  of  469.  The  new  aim  of  Dr.  Wirth ’s 
policy  was  therefore  to  create  the  so-called  Great  Coalition,  a  com¬ 
bination  which  would  comprise  all  the  non-Socialist  groups 
except  the  German  Nationals,  and  all  the  Left  except  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  Communists.  Dr.  Wirth  wanted  not  merely  a  stable 
majority — the  adhesion  of  either  the  Independents  with  their  61 
votes,  or  of  the  People’s  Party  with  its  65,  would  have  given  him 
that;  be  wanted  a  practically  solid  Eeichstag  which  would  put 
through  his  Taxation  and  Reparations  programme  on  a  national 
non-party  basis.  In  January  this  goal  came  into  sight.  The 
Majority  Socialists  consented  to  postpone  their  demand  for  a 
heavy  levy  on  the  “  gold  values  ”  or  “  solid  values  ”  (Sachwerte, 
those  kinds  of  property  which  have  gained  in  nominal  value  from 
the  currency  depreciation);  and  the  People’s  Party,  in  return, 
agreed  to  the  forced  loan  of  one  milliard  gold  marks.  The  loan 
was  to  be  collected  in  paper  marks  at  their  current  gold  exchange, 
and  would  yield  40  to  50  milliards  paper.  The  Great  Coalition 
now  seemed  attainable.  But  the  People’s  Party  seized  the  first 
excuse,  and  a  very  small  excuse,  to  withdraw.  The  excuse  was 
Dr.  Walter  Eathenau’s  appointment  as  Foreign  Minister. 
Dr.  Eathenau,  who  was  Minister  for  Reconstruction  in  the  first 
Wirth  Cabinet,  is  a  member  of  the  German  Democratic  Party. 
He  is  not  well  looked  on  by  the  Heavy  Industry.  Himself  an 
industrial  of  first  magnitude,  head  of  the  greatest  single  German 
industrial  concern,  the  General  Electricity  Company,  he  had 
launched  as  a  substitute  for  Socialism  the  new-fangled  “  Plan- 
wirtschaft  ”  ;  and  to  him  therefore  is  indirectly  due  the  existence 
of  the  Compulsory  Coal,  Iron  and  Potash  Trusts  and  of  certain 
other  trade  institutions  which  are  soundly  detested  by  Herr 
Stinnes  and  his  friends.  What  Stinnes  thinks  of  Eathenau  was 
last  month  shown  in  a  biting  letter  to  the  Press.  The  People’s 
Party  held  that  as  long  as  Great  Coalition  plans  were  pending, 
no  Cabinet  appointment  should  be  made  without  its  consent ;  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Eathenau  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  breach  of  a 
tacit  agreement ;  and  the  Party  in  a  formal  resolution  reclaimed 
its  freedom  of  action.  It  claimed,  that  is,  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  consent  to  the  forced  loan.  Real  as  is  Eathenau ’s  unpopu¬ 
larity  with  the  Heavy  Industry  magnates,  the  cause  stated 
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for  this  change  of  policy  was  a  pretext.  The  real  cause  was  that 
capitalistic  influence  in  the  party  had  produced  a  sudden 
revulsion  against  the  forced  loan.  Next  came  the  strikes. 
Although  the  People’s  Party  had  itself  advertised  the  strikers’ 
complete  failure  (that  is,  from  the  employers’  viewpoint,  the 
Government’s  triumph),  a  resolution  was  submitted  coiidemuiug 
Dr.  Wirth  for  weakness  in  negotiating  with  the  strikers. 
Dr.  Wirth  took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  knew  that,  if  voted 
on  singly,  the  People’s  Party  resolution  and  each  of  the  other 
four  resolutions  would  be  beaten.  But  he  knew  also  that  any 
such  negative  victory  would  be  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  11th  he  rose  in  the  Beichstag,  and,  to  the  consternation  of 
some  of  the  Opposition,  announced  that  unless  the  Beichstag  gave 
him  a  positive  vote  of  confidence  he  would  immediately  resign. 

The  consternation  of  part  of  the  Opposition  was  merely  proof 
that  Dr.  Wirth  holds  a  position  from  which,  in  the  present  diffi¬ 
cult  position  of  the  German  Bepublic,  he  ought  emphatically  not 
to  be  displaced.  Inside  the  Beichstag,  and  outside,  this  feeling 
is  general.  Did  it  not  exist,  and  were  there  any  solid  sentiment 
among  opponents  that  the  Chancellor’s  unfitness  has  created  a 
common  interest  higher  than  the  very  small  dilference  between 
reactionary  German  Nationals  and  reactionary  Communists,  the 
five  disapproving  parties  could  have  combined  their  2'2‘2  votes, 
and  possibly  have  defeated  the  Cabinet.  But  against  this  policy 
were  two  strong  and  well-reasoned  considerations.  The  first  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dr.  Wirth’s  abilities  or  character ;  the  second 
has.  The  first  is  that  for  party  and  non-personal  reasons  no  alter¬ 
native  Cabinet  is  conceivable.  The  German  People’s  Party  and 
German  *  Nationals  could  at  best  form  a  Cabinet  in  which 
Helfferich,  Count  Westarp,  Herr  Hergt  and  Herr  Stresemann 
would  be  chief  luminaries.  Behind  such  a  Cabinet  would  be  just 
one-third  of  the  Beichstag.  But  even  with  a  majority  it  could 
not  long  stand ;  for  an  accepted  principle  of  German  post-war 
politics  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  rule  against  Moderate-Socialist 
opposition.  This,  as  the  Moderate  Socialists  are  a  small  minority 
in  the  Beichstag,  is  another  instance  of  the  absence  of  genuine 
Parliamentarism.  The  alternative,  a  w'orking-man’s  Cabinet  of 
Majority  Socialists  and  Independents,  would  not,  even  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Communists,  have  a  majority  ;  and  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  such  Cabinet  could  rule  against  the  Catholic 
Centre.  It  is,  however,  not  only  this  shortage  of  practicable 
combinations  in  a  seven-party  Reichstag  that  frightened  oppo¬ 
nents  out  of  their  plan  to  upset  Dr.  Wirth.  More  powerful  was 
the  growing  belief  that  for  the  present  at  least  Dr.  Wirth  is  per¬ 
sonally  indispensable.  He  is  the  first  Chancellor  to  establish 
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anythin'?  like  easy  relations  with  former  enemy  Powers.  With 
Reparations  as  the  only  foreign  problem,  and  with  Eeparations 
becoming  ever  more  and  more  a  matter  of  Ally  interference  in 
German  economical  affairs  (a  tendency,  one  may  say,  which  will 
bring  the  Allies  more  responsibility  than  profit),  such  easy  rela¬ 
tions  are  an  indispensable  condition  of  fruitful  home  politics.  A 
Cabinet  combination  led  by  Dr.  Helfferich  or  Herr  Stresemann 
would  immediately  make  international  relations  unbearable  ;  and 
there  is  no  domestic  question  of  any  importance  upon  which  this 
would  not  immediately  react. 

The  position  so  gained  at  home  and  abroad  by  Dr.  Wirth  (he 
was  the  first  prominent  German  for  whom  a  prominent  French- 
man— and  that  Aristide  'Briand — had  a  good  word)  is  hard  to 
explain  on  the  assumption  that  elevation  in  politics  is  gained  by 
great  intellectual  ability,  by  a  special  political  instinct,  or  even 
bv  laborious  bureaucratic  achievements.  Dr.  Wirth  is  without 
these ;  and  about  his  rise  there  is  no  more  romantic  secret  than 
that  he  is  by  temperament  an  optimist,  who  objects  to  meeting 
trouble  half-way ;  and  that  as  Finance  Minister  he  happened  to 
be  prominent  enough  for  candidature  for  the  Chancellorship  at  a 
time  when  the  will  to  meet  trouble  half-way  would  have  brought 
the  trouble  the  w'hole  way.  Either  a  naive  or  an  insincerely  pro¬ 
fessed  optimism  was  the  only  reasonable  course  in  May,  1921. 
Dr.  Wirth  became  Chancellor  because  he  was  willing  to  swallow 
the  unlucky  Eeparations  Ultimatum  and  to  assure  Germans  and 
the  world  of  its  practicability,  at  a  time  when  any  other  Chan¬ 
cellor  must  have  proclaimed  summarily  that  the  conditions  were 
I  impossible,  and  invited  the  invasion  of  the  Euhr  and  con- 
I  sequences  even  worse — worse  not  only  for  Germany  but  also  for 
the  claimant  Powers.  This  simple  policy  failed,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  a  triumphant  success.  It  brought  the  London  negotiations, 
which  brought  Cannes,  and  if  Cannes  has  brought  so  far  only  the 
dim  promise  of  Genoa,  the  effect  of  the  “  Policy  of  Fulfilment  ” 
on  the  public  temper  of  Europe  during  the  nine  months’  respite 
has  been  extraordinarily  good.  When  the  London  negotiations, 
merely  by  advertising  the  hope  that  sweet  reason  would  replace 
seven-day  ultimatums,  caused  a  mark-exchange  recovery  almost 
as  sensational  as  the  preceding  mark -exchange  fall.  Dr.  Wirth’s 
:  friends,  with  good  reason,  credited  the  success  to  him.  In  May, 
he  had  not  only  made  the  blunder  of  temperament  of  taking  the 
ultimatum  cheerfully,  but  he  had  also  made  the  blunder  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  proclaiming — against  all  native  and  against  nearly  all 
competent  foreign  opinion — that  the  terms  were  practicable,  and 
could  and  would  be  carried  out.  This  optimism,  this  obviously 
baseless  determination  to  do  what  could  not  be  done,  was  the 
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cause  of  the  subsequent  improvement  in  international  relations 
A  Chancellor  who,  like  Herr  Scheidemann,  Herr  Bauer  or  Dr 
Fehrenbach,  while  expressing  his  honest  wish  to  fulfil  conditions 
declared  that  he  could  not  fulfil  them,  would  never  have  convinced 
England,  much  less  France,  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Dr.  Wirth’s  failure  was  a  success.  Nothing  that  had  happened 
since  the  Armistice  pleased  Germans  so  much  as  the  visit  in 
December  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  ending  with  the 
Commission’s  advice  to  the  Government  to  appeal  for  a 
foreign  loan,  thus  admitting  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  January  and  February  payments  out  of  German  resources. 
The  next,  still  greater,  success  was  gained  when  the  Bank 
of  England  refused  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  May 
Ultimatum  system  of  Reparations  automatically  made  Germany 
bankrupt.  In  other  matters,  also,  the  policy  of  baseless  optim¬ 
ism  was  consistently  successful.  By  painting  conditions  as  much 
better  than  they  were.  Dr.  Wirth  got  the  first  post-war  (Dutch) 
credit.  Even  native  doubters  were  won  by  his  unreasonable 
belief.  His  present  chief  collaborator,  Rathenau,  the  man  who 
after  himself  has  done  most  to  gain  the  foreign  ear,  began  as  a 
Saul  of  Reparations  and  ended  as  a  Paul.  Only  three  days  before 
the  first  Wirth  Cabinet  was  formed  for  acceptance  of  the  Ultima¬ 
tum  he  published  in  a  Berlin  newspaper,  under  the  categorical 
heading,  “  Ja  oder  Nein?  ”  a  pronouncement  in  favour  of  rejec¬ 
tion.  The  Ultimatum  terms,  said  Rathenau,  were  not  only 
impossible,  they  were  intended  to  be  impossible.  Within  a  few 
months  he  himself  had  concluded  the  Wiesbaden  Agreement, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  Reparations  any  reasonable 
shape  at  all. 

For  the  Chancellorship,  once  he  was  in  it.  Dr.  Wirth  has  had 
the  necessary  talent,  the  talent  of  success.  The  force  which 
brought  him  to  the  position  is  so  vague  that  it  had  best  be  called 
uncommittingly  the  latent  talent  of  success.  Four  years  back  no 
German  in  politics  seemed  to  have  a  smaller  chance  of  prominence 
than  he.  Even  his  profession  was  against  him.  Except  Count 
Hertling  (who  was  a  sad  failure),  no  German  professor  has  recently 
attained  political  eminence,  other  than  as  writer,  and  for  political 
professors  there  is  much  left  of  that  unreasonable  contempt 
which  Bismarck,  in  his  Thoughts  and  Recollections ,  expressed 
in  the  rude  category,  “  Professoren,  Kreisrichter,  und  kleinstadt- 
ische  Schwatzer.”  It  is  only  three  years  since  Wirth  first 
became  Minister  in  a  petty  State,  and  eight  years  ago  he  was  not 
a  Reichstag  member.  For  a  land  of  official  Anciennitdt  he  is 
absurdly  young.  Socially,  he  had  no  helpful  antecedents ;  and  he 
was  without  the  connections  with  strong  Labour  interests  which 
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after  the  Eevolution  elevated  men  with  social  advantages  as  small 
as  his.  Dr.  Wirth  is  forty-three  years  old.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
plain  foreman  mechanic;  and  he  was  born  in  the  small,  half- 
medieval  university  town  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  formerly  a 
fortress  often  besieged  by  Austrians,  French  and  Swedes, 
which  now  calls  itself  the  capital  of  the  Black  Forest.  As  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  Wirth  had  no  great  renown — he  taught, 
notin  the  University,  but  in  a  local  school.  Political  ambitions 
he  had  none.  Only  out  of  the  interest  in  social  questions  which 
the  Catholic  Centre  affects,  he  entered  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Freiburg,  and  later  the  Baden  Diet.  Chance  brought  him 
into  the  Reichstag.  In  early  1914,  when  mounting  the  platform 
of  a  meeting  hall  to  address  an  audience  in  favour  of  his  party’s 
candidate  in  a  Reichstag  by-election,  he  learned  unexpectedly 
that  the  candidate  had  withdrawn,  and  that  he  had  been  chosen 
instead.  With  his  mind  full  of  the  merits  of  the  vanished  can¬ 
didate  and  entirely  empty  as  to  his  own,  he  had  to  address  an 
audience  of  farmers.  Ready  wit  saved  him,  and  he  won  the 
election.  In  November,  1918,  the  same  ready  wit  made  him  the 
successful  agent  of  a  counter-revolution.  Chosen,  during 
absence,  as  Finance  Minister  in  Baden’s  first  Revolution  Cabinet, 
he  arrived  to  find  the  city  in  the  hands  of  Communists,  mostly 
disbanded  soldiers,  all  in  ugly  mood,  and  no  way  inclined  to 
recognise  a  Constitutional  “  bourgeois  ”  Cabinet  which  was  in 
truth  no  more  constitutional  than  the  Red  junta.  The  Constitu¬ 
tional  Cabinet  had  no  power ;  and  twenty  thousand  more  Reds 
were  reported  to  he  marching  on  the  city.  Wirth  appeared  in 
the  Communists’  Soviet,  and  pleaded  for  reason  in  vain.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  off.  They  were  resumed  in  the  titular 
Finance  Minister’s  hotel ;  and  before  morning  the  Red  Govern¬ 
ment  had  abdicated.  According  to  an  Austrian  biographer, 
Wirth,  finding  that  his  adversaries’  obduracy  was  stiffened  by  the 
bad  temper  of  hunger,  fed  them  so  well  and  dosed  them  so 
thoroughly  with  South  German  wine  that  their  power  to  with¬ 
stand  his  arguments  disappeared.  This  story  may  be  untrue,  but 
it  is  well  invented.  The  Chancellor  gets  on  well  with  men.  In 
appearance,  manners  and  habits,  he  is  a  typical  South  German — 
good-humoured,  accommodating,  convivial  and  inclined  for  deals. 
More  serious  crises  than  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  have 
been  smoothed  away  by  his  reasonable,  temperate  and  not  always 
over-serious  manner  of  dealing  with  unreasonable  fellow  men. 

Among  the  accidents  which  raised  Dr.  Wirth  to  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship,  his  South  German  origin  is  one.  In  the  Republic  the 
southerner  counts.  Most  of  the  prominent  post-Revolution  poli¬ 
ticians  come  from  the  South  ;  many  come  from  a  narrow  wedge  of 
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Swabian  land  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Upper  Rhine. 
President  Ebert  is  from  Heidelberg,  far  up  in  the  wedge ;  Wirth 
and  his  predecessor  Fehrenbach  come  from  Black  Forest  centres 
not  far  apart ;  the  late  Matthias  Erzberger,  the  undoubted  politi- 
cal  talent  of  the  Revolution,  from  Wiirttemberg ;  Stegerwald,  the 
unpopular  but  tough  and  active  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  from 
Bavarian  Franconia ;  and  the  ex-Chancellor  Scheidemann  from 
Hesse-Nassau  on  the  fringe  of  the  South.  The  ex-Chancellor 
Muller,  Groener  the  successful  reorganiser  of  railways,  the  former 
Socialist  Minister  of  the  Interior  David,  the  former  IMinister  of 
the  Treasury  Gothein,  and  probably  half  the  other  Mini.sters, 
past  or  present,  were  southerners.  Before  the  Revolution,  the 
South  was  relatively  democratic  ;  it  was  Bavaria  (to-day  no  model 
of  progress)  which  first  tried  parliamentary  government.  In  the 
South,  Dr.  Wirth  got  his  essentially  democratic  stamp.  He  is 
not  imposing  in  the  Reichstag ;  in  society  he  appears  as  a  plain, 
smiling,  always  interested  provincial,  of  a  kind  seen  ten  times  a 
day  in  his  native  town,  but  little  in  evidence  in  Berlin.  He  is 
tall,  smooth-faced  and  fresh-skinned;  bland  and  careless  in  ex¬ 
pression;  a  moderately  good  speaker,  clear  in  statement;  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  opposition,  because  disinclined  to  take  offence;  not 
always  careful  of  figures  and  facts ;  and  not  above  concocting 
specious  phrases,  of  which  “  Durch  Arbeit  zur  Freiheit  ”  has 
pleased,  without  being  too  zealously  applied,  the  public  mo.st. 
As  a  Catholic  Centre  man,  he  is  more  in  the  real  political  tradi¬ 
tion  than  is  found  in  the  doctrinaire  Socialist  or  the  formalist 
bureaucratic  camp.  Erzberger  and  Windthorst,  who  outside 
bureaucrat  circles  were  the  two  essentially  political  minds  of  the 
Germany  created  by  the  War  of  1870,  both  learned  in  the  Centre 
school. 

Opponents  who  wdll  not  admit  any  positive  talent  in  Dr.  Wirth 
declare  that  he  is  merely  a  Centre  man.  The  Centre  is  the  party 
of  all  things  to  all  men,  the  party  of  promises ;  and  Dr.  Wirth  is 
one  of  the  record  promisers  of  history.  In  promising,  he  out¬ 
strips  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  but  whereas  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
promises  only  pleasant  things,  offering  terror  and  catastrophe 
only  as  the  alternative  to  himself.  Dr.  Wirth’s  promises  are 
mostly  of  nauseous  medicines  and  unmerciful  necessary  surgery. 
The  old  promises  cannot  always  be  carried  out,  but  they  are 
replaced  by  new  promises,  in  a  sound  democratic  faith  in  the 
shortness  of  memories.  Within  a  week  of  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  Finance  (on  the  morrow  of  the  Kapp-Jagow  revolt), 
Dr.  Wirth  promised  compulsory  labour  and  a  forced  loan.  The 
first  was  no  very  dreadful  innovation  :  the  United  States  in  1918 
enacted  compulsion  to  work ;  Bulgaria  has  it ;  and  Germany  her- 
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self  had  it  during  the  War.  From  the  first,  the  obstacles — 
Socialist  opposition  at  home  and  Ally  suspicion  abroad — were  vis¬ 
ible;  but  Dr.  Wirth  was  confident.  For  a  forced  loan  he  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  same  time.  Erzberger  in  1919,  he  reminded  his 
hearers,  had  got  less  than  four  milliards  out  of  the  five  milliards 
required  for  his  voluntary  funded  loan.  “  Eighty  milliards — that 
is,  a  twenty  times  greater  sum,”  said  Dr.  Wirth,  ”  are  lying  in 
our  banks ;  but  the  public  will  not  lend.  It  will  be  compelled  to 
lend.”  The  plan,  though  later  backed  by  Dr.  Havenstein,  the 
President  of  the  Reichsbank,  and  many  other  authorities,  came  to 
naught;  and  at  the  close  of  1920  Dr.  Wirth  had  to  abandon  it, 
and  to  substitute  the  tame  expedient  of  a  quicker  collection  of 
the  emergency  levy.  The  forced  loan  question  became  actual 
again  only  this  year,  no  longer  as  a  major  demand,  but  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  another  promised  and  once  more  abandoned  scheme. 
Always  confident.  Dr.  Wirth  has  repeatedly  promised  the  balan¬ 
cing  of  the  Budget,  the  stoppage  of  inflation,  the  reduction  and 
abolition  of  doles  and  other  desirable  reforms.  More  cautious 
men,  and  all  experienced  financiers,  from  the  first  saw  that  these 
measures  were  difficult  or  impossible ;  but  failure  has  never 
checked  the  Chancellor’s  faith ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  with 
Reparations,  his  mistaken  confidence  has  done  more  good  than 
would  have  been  done  by  a  well-justified  belief.  Unshaken 
confidence  in  full  restoration,  as  Dr.  Wirth  himself  proclaimed 
in  a  recent  speech ,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  any  measure 
of  restoration  at  all. 

The  Chancellor’s  over-confidence  has  brought  its  penalties. 
The  party  feud  over  the  new  forced  loan  and  the  new  financial 
reform  is  one  such  penalty.  By  aiming  higher  than  his  arrows 
would  carry,  and  by  frightening  interests  which  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  coerce.  Dr.  Wirth  raised  against  himself  unnecessary 
opposition,  and  thereby,  while  doing  only  a  modest  amount  of 
present  good,  limited  his  ability  to  do  good  in  future.  From 
State  financial  and  from  Reparations  viewpoints,  the  latest  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  taxation  is  highly  unsatisfactory  ;  yet,  as  the  February 
crisis  showed,  it  has  not  propitiated  the  private  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  interests.  In  the  summer  of  last  year,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  London  ultimatum.  Dr.  Wirth  started  a  power¬ 
ful  agitation  in  favour  of  a  very  heavy  property  tax  or  levy.  The 
motive  for  this  agitation  was  twofold  :  first,  a  large  capital  sum 
had  to  be  got  for  Reparations ;  secondly,  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
taxes  on  property  had  to  be  made  good.  These  taxes  failed  for 
reasons  already  reported  from  here  to  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
The  main  causes  were  that  the  tax  laws  made  the  State  creditor  for 
sums  payable  over  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  these  sums  were 
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unchangeably  assessed  on  values  of  a  past  date  (December,  1919). 
In  measure  as  the  currency  depreciated,  the  assessed  property 
rose  in  nominal  value  and  in  nominal  annual  yield,  while  the 
nominal  yield  of  the  taxes  remained  the  same,  so  that  the  real 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  the  real  yield  to  the  State  (whose 
nominal  expenditure  had  gone  on  increasing)  diminished.  A 
supposedly  heavy  and  even  unbearable  tax  turned  out  to  be 
absurdly  light.  In  1919,  the  45  milliards  estimated  as  yield  of 
the  emergency  levy  were  such  a  vast  sum  that  good  authorities 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  paid  in  the  stipulated  thirty  (for 
land,  fifty)  years’  instalments;  in  1921,  the  real  burden  had  so 
fallen  that  a  third  of  the  whole  tax  was  easily  collected  in  a 
twelvemonth.  The  property  w^hich  in  this  w'ay  escaped  the 
intended  taxation  constituted  the  so-called  gold  values  or  solid 
values,  and  comprised  everything — land,  houses,  stocks,  shipping 
and  wares — except  loans  and  bonds.  In  repeated  speeches, 
Dr.  Wirth  pledged  himself  emphatically  to  impose  a  heavy  new 
tax  on  the  gold  values.  “  We  have  had  ‘  w’ar  profiteers,'  ”  he 
said.  “  We  are  determined  to  have  no  ‘  Reparations  profi¬ 
teers.’  ”  This  policy  was  perfectly  sound,  and  Dr.  Wirth  made 
clear  that  its  execution  was  a  condition  of  his  remaining  in  power. 
He  underrated  the  resistance,  which  came  mainly  from  the 
People’s  Party  and  the  German  Nationals,  but  in  some  measure 
from  German  Democrats  and  from  his  own  Centre.  First,  in 
September,  was  published  the  Ministry  of  Industry’s  grandiose 
scheme  to  exact  382  milliards  (eight  times  as  much  as  the  emer¬ 
gency  levy)  from  the  gold  values.  The  State  was,  in  principle, 
to  expropriate  one-fifth  of  all  wealth  in  the  form  of  mortgages  and 
company  stock.  This  scheme  never  reached  the  Bill  stage,  and 
was  in  fact  laughed  out  of  court,  not  because  it  was  impracticable, 
but  because  the  threatened  interests  understand  how  to  laugh. 
Instead  appeared  the  much  milder  property  tax  Bills  described 
by  me  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  October,  1921.  A  feature 
of  this  reform  was  the  abandonment  of  the  emergency  levy; 
therefore  practically  no  new  burden  was  imposed.  But  resistance 
was  threatened.  Wliile  the  financial  reform  was  under  debate, 
the  need  for  a  special  measure  producing  money  for  immediate 
Reparations  payments  and  deliveries  became  plain.  Buying  gold 
with  paper  marks  had  caused  a  heavy  mark  exchange  collapse. 
This  led  to  two  urgency  Bills.  One  provided  for  a  compulsory 
union  of  producers  who  would  be  required  to  deliver  everything 
necessary  for  Reparations ;  and  as  the  producers  were  to  be  paid 
with  bonds,  not  cash,  the  effect  w-as  to  enact  a  forced  loan  of 
goods.  Then  came  the  hope  of  getting  a  foreign  (probably  Eng¬ 
lish)  gold  loan  for  Reparations  on  better  security  than  could  be 
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given  by  the  German  State,  and  a  Bill  creating  a  “  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation  ”  was  submitted.  This  measure  compelled  owners  of  gold 
values  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  solid  security  of  their 
properties  to  lenders  of  gold.  The  measure  has  borne  no  fruit, 
for  the  good  reason  that  no  foreigner  was  willing  to  lend  gold — 
the  Bank  of  England’s  reply  was  enough.  Again,  at  the  close  of 
last  year,  up  came  the  question  of  a  new  levy  or  heavy  tax.  The 
Cabinet’s  struggle  against  the  anti-tax  interests  lasted  until  late 
in  January.  But  the  mountain’s  labour  produced  a  ridiculous 
mouse.  The  interests  agreed  indeed  to  a  gold  loan,  but  only  for 
one  milliard  gold  marks,  which,  collected  in  paper,  will  yield  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  deficit  (183  milliards)  in  the 
financial  year  1922.  In  order  to  gain  this  pittance.  Dr.  Wirth 
had  to  give  other  valuable  taxes  away.  He  had  to  abandon  his 
plan  for  a  special  tax  on  the  post-war  increment  of  wealth ;  he 
had  to  reduce  the  proposed  sugar  tax  to  half ;  and  he  had  to  cut 
down  from  300  to  200  per  cent,  the  supplement  to  his  permanent 
property  tax  which  during  the  first  fifteen  years  is  to  compensate 
for  the  abandoned  emergency  levy.  The  emergency  levy 
remains  abandoned ;  the  Budget  will  still  have  a  deficit  of  120 
to  130  milliards,  which  deficit  means  further  wild  inflation ;  and 
not  one  pfennig  in  gold  has  been  collected  for  Reparations.  Nor 
has  any  expedient  been  devised  for  organising  national  resources 
in  such  a  way  as  would  induce  foreigners  to  supply  the  necessary 
gold.  The  policy  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Wirth  has,  in  short,  not 
been  carried  out.  This  in  itself  is  no  reproach  to  the  Chancellor, 
but  only  a  fact  that  illuminates  his  indomitable  confidence.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  policy  could  have  been  carried  out.  The 
currency  depreciation,  taken  together  with  the  mistaken  system 
underlying  the  Erzberger  property  taxes  of  1919,  has  indeed 
relieved  many  citizens  of  the  intended,  and  sometimes  of  an  easily 
bearable,  burden;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  enormous 
levies  on  wealth  projected  by  Dr.  Wirth  were  ever  practicable ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  zeal  of  selfish, 
comfortable  interests  to  evade  taxation  and  the  possibly  well- 
justified  conviction  of  competent  men  that  taxation  sufficient  to 
restore  equilibrium  to  the  Republic’s  Budget  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  for  the  vast  liability  imposed  by  the  May  Ultima¬ 
tum  could  not  possibly  be  borne. 

As  a  worker  in  secondary,  though  in  themselves  very  impor¬ 
tant,  financial  questions  Dr.  Wirth  has  been  a  success.  In  these 
secondary  questions  he  has  had  to  deal,  not  indirectly  with  obscure 
party  and  class  interests,  but  directly  with  officials  and  parlia¬ 
mentarians  ;  and,  though  Dr.  Wirth  is  by  no  means  ineffective  as  a 
speaker  and  propagandist  on  a  great  scale,  it  is  in  direct  relations 
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with  individuals  that  his  temperament,  vigour  and  faith  show  the 
best  results.  He  has  been  a  persistent  force  for  departmental  re¬ 
form.  He  re-established  regular  and  punctual  Budgets.  Even 
before  the  War,  Budgets  were  habitually  submitted  late ;  they  were 
rushed  through  Beichstag  Committees  without  adequate  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  large  sums  were  squandered  merely  because  the  Legis¬ 
lature’s  experts  had  not  enough  time  to  challenge  them.  The 
War  aggravated  this  abuse.  The  late  Herr  Erzberger,  who  in 
public  affairs  usually  willed  the  good  and  performed  the  evil 
aggravated  it  still  more  by  his  zeal  for  a  centralised  tax  system. 
This  led  to  the  wildest  chaos  in  the  taxation  mechanism.  The 
Budgets  for  1919  and  1920  were  both  submitted  in  the  autumn, 
half  a  year  late,  and  necessarily  after  much  of  the  money  which 
they  provided  had  been  spent.  The  system  was  unconstitutional, 
and  it  made  for  waste  ;  the  greater  the  delay  in  submitting  Budgets, 
the  worse  they  were  drafted — the  Budget  for  1920  summarily 
repeated  many  estimaCtes  from  1919  without  change,  a  system 
entirely  meaningless  in  view  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of 
money.  After  a  struggle  with  his  Privy  Councillors,  of  which 
some  curious  stories  are  told,  Hr.  Wirth  produced  the  Budget 
for  1921  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year ;  and  he  actually- 
produced  the  current  Budget  three  months  before  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  year.  He  cleared  up  the  mess  left  by  Erzberger 
in  the  taxation  apparatus;  and  nine  mouths  after  he  became 
Finance  Minister  he  was  able  to  report  that  the  new  machine 
was  in  order.  He  has  waged  a  fairly  successful  war  upon  bureau¬ 
cratic  formalism  and  indolence,  all  the  more  necessary  because  the 
Republic,  with  its  1,557,800  officials,  is  a  much  bigger  employer 
than  was  the  Empire.  In  September,  1920,  he  even  resigned 
from  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet,  and  withdrew  his  resignation  only 
when  his  conditions  were  granted.  The  conditions  were  :  that 
no  department  should  increase  its  staff  of  officials,  or  should 
assume  any  new  functions,  without  the  Finance  Minister’s  con¬ 
sent  ;  that  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Ministry  should  be 
appointed  to  go  through  departmental  estimates  and  recommend 
reductions  of  expenditure ;  and  that  if  the  Finance  Minister 
should  disagree  with  any  colleague  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  new- 
proposed  outlay,  the  colleague  should  not  get  his  way  except 
through  a  vote  of  the  whole  Cabinet  sitting  in  the  Chancellor’s 
presence.  Against  the  reckless  raising  of  official  salaries  Dr.  Wirth 
has  also  fought  with  good  effect.  Here  the  States  were  worse  de¬ 
linquents  than  the  Republic ;  giving  way  helplessly  to  every  de¬ 
mand,  they  established  salary  scales  far  higher  than  those  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Republic  was  obliged  to  follow  suit.  Dr.  Wirth 
put  through  the  Reichstag  a  Bill  depriving  the  States  of  power  to 
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set  the  salary  pace  in  future.  On  the  higher  bureaucracy,  but  not 
on  the  much  less  reasonable  lower,  he  has  enjoined  economy. 
His  Salaries  Law,  passed  last  December,  provides  an  instructive 
picture  of  this ;  the  Republic’s  highest  permanent  officials  draw 
salaries  only  200  per  cent,  higher  than  the  wage  of  its  manual 
labourers,  and  pay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  as  much  income 
tax.  Were  the  lower  officials  only  as  amenable  to  reason  as  the 
higher,  the  State’s  expenditure  could  still  probably  be  cut  down 
by  a  third. 

The  hardest  of  all  Dr.  Wirth’s  struggles  for  economy,  the 
struggle  against  the  Revolution’s  system  of  doles,  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Against  the  system,  which  consisted  of  vast 
unintentional  deficits  on  railways  and  posts  and  vast  intentional 
price-cheapening  bread  subsidies,  Dr.  Wirth  from  the  first  pro¬ 
claimed.  But  only  in  the  past  winter,  when  Entente  criticism 
became  insistent,  was  any  real  progress  made.  Reform  in  this 
matter  has  been  vitiated  by  ever-new  heavy  declines  in  the 
Reichsmark  exchange,  which  have  sent  up  prices  of  materials,  cost 
of  living  and  salaries,  so  that  new  deficits  appeared  immediately 
after  the  old  had  been  reduced  or  wuped  out.  The  Budget  for 
1921  reduced  the  price-cheapening  bread  subsidies  to  3‘27 
milliards,  or  six  milliards  less  than  in  1920 ;  but  the  exchange 
collapse  of  last  summer  made  necessary  an  extra  subsidy  of 
13  milliards.  Dr,  Wirth  this  year  cut  the  deficit  to  6‘25  milliards 
by  raising  the  price  of  the  41b.  loaf  75  per  cent. — to  13.80  marks 
—at  one  blow,  a  measure  which  is  of  course  already  reacting  on 
wages,  on  prices  of  materials  and  on  State  expenditure.  With 
Posts  Dr.  Wirth  has  been  even  more  ruthless.  On  January  Ist 
rates  were  suddenly  trebled  all  round,  being  left  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  times  higher  than  before  the  war.  Twice  early  in  1921 ,  and 
again  in  November,  December,  February  and  March ,  railway  fares 
and  rates  were  raised,  in  February  by  75  per  cent,  at  once.  The 
ordinary  posts  and  railway  budgets  for  1922  balance ;  and  of  the 
2^  and  6'8  milliards  deficits  in  the  posts  and  railways  extra¬ 
ordinary  budgets,  the  main  part  is  for  productive  expenditure. 
The  rapid  increases  in  railway  rates  have  not  had  the  feared 
effect  of  killing  traffic.  In  1921  railway  receipts  were  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  1920.  But  this  policy  cannot  be  indefinitely 
pursued.  There  are  signs  that  the  buying  power  of  the  public, 
until  now  stimulated  by  the  flood  of  paper  money,  and  electrified 
by  dread  of  ever  higher  prices,  is  coming  to  an  end.  A  recovery 
in  mark  exchange  would  bring  a  serious  crisis,  and  the  one 
advantage  of  the  inflation  system,  its  genuine,  if  perverse,  effect 
in  fostering  production,  would  then  be  lost. 

If  industrial  depression  comes,  the  problem  before  Dr.  Wirth 
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will  become  much  more  difficult.  But  nothing  that  is  unhealthy 
in  Germany  would  be  likely  to  be  cured  by  his  removal.  A 
doubter  might  appeal  more  to  reason  ;  but  a  doubter  will  not  pull 
Germany  through.  The  fifth  Chancellor  believes  in  Germany; 
he  believes  in  himself  ;  and  he  is  unwillingly  believed  in  by  some 
who  dislike  his  methods,  his  party,  his  taxes,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  alleged  subserviency  to  former  foes  underlying  his  optimism. 
To  some  politicians  the  fact  that  he  has  a  good  name  in  London 
and  a  tolerably  good  name  in  Paris  is  a  reproach.  This  unhealthy, 
natural  attitude  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  when  Dr.  Wirth 
took  office  as  Chancellor ;  and  as  he  has  since  then  steadily  made 
progress  in  the  world’s  good  books  the  conclusion  will  rightly  be 
drawn  that  Germans  are  in  a  more  reasonable  mood,  and  have 
more  hope  than  they  had  last  year  of  a  settlement  which  will 
meet  Ally  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  make  possible  for 
them  the  complete  recovery  without  which  Europe  can  hardly 
expect  a  return  of  prosperity. 

Robert  Cbozier  Long. 
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Lord  Allenby  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  England  and  to 
Egypt.  He  has  not  achieved,  as  some  people  seem  to  imagine,  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  problem,  but  he  has  rescued 
His  Majesty’s  Government  from  the  quicksands  into  which  they 
drifted  with  the  rupture  of  the  London  negotiations  between 
Ix)rd  Curzon  and  Adly  Pasha  and  the  British  “  explanatory  ” 
Note  of  December  3rd.  That  Note  made  no  attempt  to  dispute 
Adly’s  main  contention  in  rejecting  the  British  Draft  Treaty. 
“  The  clauses  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  British  forces  in 
Egypt,”  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  wrote,  ‘‘confer  on  Great 
Britain  the  right  of  maintaining  military  forces  at  all  times,  and 
on  any  part  of  Egyptian  territory,  and  places  at  her  disposition 
all  the  ways  and  means  of  communication  in  the  country.  That 
is  an  occupation  pure  and  simple,  which  destroys  all  idea  of 
independence,  even  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  internal 
sovereignty.”  The  British  Note,  imperious  and  uncompromising, 
rather  emphasised  than  repudiated  this  interpretation.  As  any¬ 
one  else  might  have  done  who  had  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  studying  the  Egyptian  situation,  I  foreshadowed  three  months 
ago  in  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  the 
deadlock  which  was  bound  to  ensue,  even  though  Lord  Allenby 
could  be  trusted  to  avert  a  renewal  of  active  resistance  on  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  scale  as  in  1919.  Adly  Pasha  and  the  whole 
Egyptian  Cabinet,  of  course,  resigned.  There  were  some 
disturbances  which  necessitated  military  measures  of  repression, 
and  it  was  decided  to  deport  Zaghlul  and  some  of  his  more 
extreme  followers.  His  deportation,  this  time  to  the  Seychelle 
Islands,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  did  not  produce  anything  like 
the  same  commotion  in  Egypt  as  his  deportation  to  Malta  in 
1919.  For  in  spite  of  its  legitimate  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  Adly’s  mission  to  London,  the  Moderate  Party  which  he  had 
largely  helped  to  build  up  continued  to  exert  a  restraining 
influence  upon  the  Egyptian  people,  in  the  belief,  justified  by 
the  event,  that  the  High  Commissioner  himself  was  still  bent 
on  seeking  some  means  of  meeting  Egyptian  national  aspirations 
and  recapturing  Egyptian  confidence.  To  this  end  he  had  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  saner  and 
more  conciliatory  methods. 

The  process  of  conversion  can  be  followed  in  the  White  Book 
containing,  in  how’ever  imperfect  and  fragmentary  a  form,  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Curzon.  It 
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would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  instructive  had  it  gone, 
as  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  pertinently  suggested,  much  further 
back  than  it  does.  It  starts  abruptly  with  a  telegram  from  the 
High  Commissioner  despatched  on  November  17th,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  London  negotiations  had  reached  the  breaking 
point,  and  one  can  only  infer  that  Lord  Curzon  had  kept  him  very 
inadequately  informed.  For  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
forward  so  remarkable  a  Memorandum  as  that  drawn  up  by 
the  four  principal  British  officials  controlling  Egyptian  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  Finance,  Education, 
and  Justice.  They  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  any  decision 
which  did  not  admit  the  principle  of  Egyptian  independence  and 
which  maintained  the  Protectorate  must  entail  serious  risk  of 
revolution  throughout  the  country,  and  must  in  any  case  result 
in  complete  administrative  chaos,  rendering  government 
impossible.  It  contained  a  reminder  which  the  Cabinet  should 
never  have  needed  that  the  whole  structure  of  government  was 
Egyptian  and  that  British  control  could  not  possibly  be  exercised 
without  full  Egyptian  co-operation  in  all  branches  of  administra¬ 
tion,  as  had  been  shown  in  the  spring  of  1919,  when  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  carry  on  Government  without  a  Ministry  and 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Egyptian  staff  on  strike.  A 
strong  military  force  acting  with  severity  might  doubtless  pre¬ 
serve  a  certain  measure  of  security  to  life  and  property  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  in  the  provinces  the  task  would  be  much  more 
difficult,  and  no  military  administration  could  hope  to  replace 
the  complicated  machinery  of  civil  government  or  prevent  serious 
injury  to  financial  and  economic  interests.  The  advisers  had  been 
carrying  on  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  belief  that 
substantial  satisfaction  wmuld  be  given  to  the  expectations 
legitimately  formed  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  basis  of  the 
“  apparent  ”  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  during  that 
period,  but  if  a  contrary  policy  were  adopted  they  could  not 
expect  to  retain  the  confidence  of  Egyptian  Ministers  or  to 
render  useful  service  in  the  future,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
form  a  new  Ministry.  The  “  apparent  ”  policy  to  wffiich  the 
advisers  referred  was  clearly  the  policy  embodied  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Milner  Commission,  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  who  had  not  only  published  its  Report,  but  had 
taken  a  whole  series  of  steps  pointing  to  their  adoption  of  those 
Recommendations,  until  the  rupture  of  the  London  negotiations 
and  the  publication  of  the  British  Draft  Treaty  and  the 
“  explanatory  ”  Note  of  December  3rd  showed  how  they  had  in 
the  end  completely  departed  from  both  the  spirit  and  the 
substance  of  the  Milner  Report. 
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The  Memorandum  of  the  advisers  only  elicited  a  peevish  reply 
from  Lord  Curzon,  but  it  gives  the  keynote  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  which  Lord  Allenby  began  to  send,  with  constantly 
increasing  urgency,  on  December  6th,  only  three  days  after  he 
had,  with  a  reluctance  which  may  be  unmistakably  inferred  from 
all  his  subsequent  actions,  presented  the  British  Note  to  Sultan 
Fuad.  “During  the  past  twelve  months,”  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  wrote,  “  I  have  more  than  once  given  it  as  my  opinion 
that  no  signed  agreement  was  practicable  unless  His  Majesty’s 
Government  were  prepared  to  accord  to  Egypt  a  higher  degree 
of  indei)endence  than  they  are  clearly  disposed  to  grant.”  And 
having  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  old 
system  of  dual  responsibility  w’hich  enabled  an  Egyptian  Ministry 
to  impute  to  the  British  authorities  the  blame  for  any  errors 
made  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  credit  for  all  administrative 
successes — a  procedure,  it  may  be  observ'ed  in  passing,  which  had 
been  not  infrequently  inverted — he  proposed  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme  based  not  on  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  but 
on  a  unilateral  declaration  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  that 
the  Protectorate  w^as  to  be  withdrawn.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
declaration  he  believed  in  the  possibility  of  enlisting  Egyptian 
co-operation.  Lord  Curzon  pleaded  the  adjournment  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  Lord  Allenby’s  suggestions,  or 
at  least  for  postponing  them.  The  High  Commissioner,  who  after 
Adly’s  resignation  had  engaged  in  conversations  with  Serwat 
Pasha,  one  of  his  former  and  trusted  colleagues,  returned  never¬ 
theless  to  the  charge.  On  January  12th  he  pointed  out  the  moral 
of  the  disorders,  faithfully  reported  from  day  to  day,  which  had 
followed  on  Zaghlul’s  deportation.  They  had  been  shorter  and 
less  serious,  he  said,  than  might  well  have  been  expected.  Many 
Egyptians  had,  he  believed,  view^ed  that  measure  correctly,  not 
as  a  tyrannical  act  of  oppression,  but  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  preliminary  to  a  final  effort  to  create  friendly  relations 
between  England  and  Egypt,  which  they  still  desired,  however 
little  their  hopes  had  hitherto  been  realised.  But  only  a  promise 
to  abolish  the  Protectorate  would  retain  their  good  will  and  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  expectancy  wnuld  not  continue  unless  we 
gave  some  striking  proof  of  our  conciliatory  attitude.  “  If  the 
hopes  of  Egypt  are  once  more  disappointed,  not  only  will  it  be 
impossible  to  get  an  Egyptian  Government  but  I  despair  of  any 
future  for  the  country,  which  will  relapse  into  a  state  of 
alternating  outbreaks  and  repressions,  which  do  harm  both  to 
Egypt  and  Great  Britain  and  of  which  I  have  already  seen 
enough.  The  end  would  be  either  the  annexation  of  a  violently 
hostile  country  which  would  require  to  be  governed  by  force,  or 
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else  complete  capitulation  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  been  used  to  expect  the  world  to  admire  our 
work  in  Egypt.  I  can  imagine  no  more  deplorable  end  to  it.” 
He  had  drawn  up  accordingly  a  Draft  Note  embodying  in 
substance  the  declaration  made  seven  weeks  later  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  he  pressed  “  most  earnestly  ”  for  authority  to  deliver 
it  to  the  Sultan  “  without  delay  and  without  modification.”  It 
was  the  outcome  of  protracted  negotiations  with  Serwat  and 
his  immediate  adherents  who  had  been  in  touch  with  a  wider 
range  of  opinion  and,  not  least,  with  Adly  Pasha,  ‘‘whose 
assistance  has  been  disinterested  and  valuable.”  The  High 
Commissioner  also  stated  very  pointedly  that  he  had  ‘  ‘  the  solid 
and  whole-hearted  support  of  my  advisers,  w'ho  differ  from  me 
in  no  particular.”  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  had  by  that 
time  left  for  Cannes,  and  a  few  days  later  Lord  Curzon  sought 
to  gain  further  time  by  inviting  the  High  Commissioner  to  send 
home  his  two  principal  advisers,  Mr.  Sheldon  Amos,  the 
judicial  adviser,  and  Sir  Reginald  Clayton,  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  whom  His  Majesty’s  Government  desired  ‘‘to  hear 
personally.”  Lord  Allenby’s  patience  was  getting  exhausted. 
He  replied  at  once  that  neither  of  those  gentlemen  nor  his  other 
advisers,  who  were  in  complete  agreement  with  him,  had  any¬ 
thing  to  add  to  the  view^s  which  he  had  already  expressed  and 
of  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  already  in  possession. 
He  reiterated  and  emphasised  the  arguments  he  had  already  put 
forward,  and  urged  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  ‘‘  to  abandon  the  hope  of  finding  any  body  of 
Egyptians,  of  no  matter  what  class,  party,  or  creed,  willing 
to  co-operate  with  us  if  the  policy  which  I  am  recommending  is 
rejected,”  and  he  concluded  by  repeating  that  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  which  he  could  foresee  would  be  ‘‘  repressive  measures  that 
would  ultimately  compel  us  to  annex  Egypt.” 

This  was  on  January  20th.  Four  days  later  a  telegram  from 
Lord  Curzon  shows  that  even  this  appeal  had  failed  to  move  the 
Cabinet,  lest,  the  Secretary  of  State  alleged,  ‘‘  His  Majesty’s 
Government  might  be  surrendering  a  position  which  they  con¬ 
sider  vital  to  the  Empire.”  For,  he  argued,  ‘‘  if  the  abolition 
of  the  Protectorate  and  the  recognition  of  Egypt  as  a  sovereign 
State  be  conceded  without  any  clear  undertaking  as  to  the  sequel, 
we  might  find  ourselves  confronted  with  conditions  which  neither 
His  Majesty’s  Government  nor  Parliament  would  be  prepared 
to  ratify  later  on,  thus  leading  to  a  breakdown  even  more 
disastrous  than  that  which  you  contemplate.”  Lord  Curzon’s 
telegram,  if  it  was  not  perhaps  a  definite  rejection  of  the  High 
Commissioner’s  proposals,  did  not  give  him  the  immediate 
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authority  he  had  asked  for  to  embody  them  in  the  Note  drafted 
by  him  for  immediate  presentation  to  the  Sultan.  It  meant 
further  loss  of  time,  and  in  Lord  Allenby’s  opinion  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  the  dangerous  situation  created  by  the  British 
declaration  of  policy  in  December  was  to  be  retrieved.  The  White 
Book  has,  of  course,  been  edited  in  Lord  Curzon’s  department, 
and  this  accounts  sufificiently  for  various  and  very  obvious 
lacunae.  One  of  them  occurs  at  this  juncture.  It  does  not 
require  much  ingenuity  to  supply  it.  Lord  Allenby  had  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion,  already  clearly  foreshadowed  even  in 
the  despatches  that  have  been  made  public,  that  he  could  no 
longer  assume  resix)nsibility  for  retaining  his  post  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner  since  his  Majesty’s  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  his  reasoned  advice  based  alike  on  his  own  study  of  the 
situation  and  on  the  views  of  his  most  experienced  advisers. 
Face  to  face  with  the  resignation  of  a  High  Commissioner  of  a 
position  and  reputation  so  firmly  established  in  the  public  eye, 
at  home  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  by  his  exceptionally  brilliant 
services  to  the  State,  the  Cabinet  began  to  realise  that  further 
procrastination  was  impossible.  The  next  document  in  the  White 
Book  is  a  telegram  from  Lord  Curzon  blandly  requesting  Lord 
.411enby  to  come  home  at  once  and  acquaint  His  Majesty’s 
Government  with  his  views,  just  as  if  they  had  not  already  been 
for  weeks  past,  as  the  White  Book  itself  shows,  in  full  and  detailed 
possession  of  them.  The  Cabinet,  nevertheless,  clearly  felt  that 
something  more  than  this  bald  invitation  was  required  to  secure 
its  acceptance,  and  Lord  Allenby  was  authorised  to  issue  in 
Egypt  a  communique,  issued  also  in  London,  explaining  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  summoned  to  England  in  order 
to  remove  the  “  impression  in  some  quarters  that  Great  Britain 
has  abandoned,  or  is  about  to  abandon,  her  liberal  attitude 
towards  Egyptian  aspirations.”  The  Cabinet  would  not,  of 
course,  admit  any  change  of  policy,  but  the  communique 
defined  the  principles  on  which  British  policy  was  founded  in 
terms  that  already  departed  in  effect  very  widely  from  those  of 
the  Note  of  December  3rd.  ‘‘While  unwilling  to  cede  to  disorder 
or  violence  what  they  are  prepared  to  grant  on  its  own  merits, 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  explicitly  stated  their  readiness 
to  invite  Parliament  to  terminate  the  Protectorate,  which  was 
declared  in  1914 ;  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Egypt  as  a 
sovereign  State  and  to  agree  to  the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian 
Parliament  and  the  re-establishment  of  an  Egyptian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  as  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  followingr 
conditions,  which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the  interests  both  of 
Egypt  and  the  Erripire.  They  must  have  full  and  effective 
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guarantees  : — 1.  That  the  Imperial  communications,  to  which 
Egypt  is  essential,  are  assured.  2.  That  Great  Britain  retains 
both  the  right  and  the  power  to  afford  that  protection  to  the 
foreign  communities  in  Egypt  which  the  Governments  of  these 
peoples  in  existing  conditions  look  to  her  to  supply.  3.  That 
Egypt  is  safeguarded  against  all  foreign  interference  or 
aggression,  direct  or  indirect.  As  soon  as  an  agreement, 
satisfying  these  conditions,  has  been  drawn  up  between  an 
Egyptian  Government  and  the  British  Government,  there  will 
be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  inviting  Parliamentary 
sanction  to  such  an  accord.” 

Lord  Allenby  was  now  able  to  leave  for  London  wdth  some 
confidence  that  the  advice  which  he  had  for  weeks  tendered  vainly 
in  his  despatches  would  fall  on  receptive  ears  when  he  renewed 
it  by  word  of  mouth.  The  White  Book  is  silent  as  to  w’hat  passed 
betwmen  him  and  British  Ministers  during  the  ten  days  which 
he  spent  in  London.  A  curious  Press  campaign,  started  against 
him  in  newspapers  reputed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  seemed  to  show  that  even  whilst  he 
was  on  his  way  home  some  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  had  not 
yet  abandoned  all  hopes  of  defeating  him.  It  is  scarcely  a 
secret  that  consultations  even  proceeded  between  them  as  to 
the  successor  most  suitable  for  the  post  of  High  Commissioner 
in  Cairo  if  Lord  Allenby  insisted  on  vacating  it.  The  event 
proved  that  they  had  reckoned  without  the  Prime  Minister. 
Whatever  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  shortcomings  may  be,  he  has  a 
broader  grasp  of  the  essential  conditions  of  a  political  problem 
and  a  quicker  perception  of  the  essential  facts  of  a  political 
situation  than  some  even  of  his  ablest  colleagues.  During  the 
war  he  rightly  believed  that  the  achievement  of  victory  called 
for  the  relentless  exercise  of  force,  and  he  applied  to  it  all  his 
immense  driving  power.  But,  unlike  Mr.  Churchill  for  instance, 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  problems  of  peace  can  be  solved  by 
force  alone.  It  is  doubtful  whether  until  Lord  Allenby  came 
home  he  had  ever  found  leisure  to  apply  his  mind  to  the 
Egyptian  problem,  w^hereas  Mr.  Churchill  is  known  to  have  set 
his  face,  as  far  back  as  his  visit  to  Cairo  last  spring  in  connection 
with  the  Near  Eastern  Conference  w’hich  he  held  there,  against 
the  alternative  policy  of  conciliation  recommended  by  the  Milner 
Commission.  So  little  had  the  Prime  Minister  found  time  to 
grasp  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  Egyptian  problem  that, 
when  he  received  Adly  Pasha  in  Downing  Street  last  summer, 
he  imagined  that,  by  pointing  to  an  empty  chair  in  the  room 
in  which  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  were  then  in  the  habit 
of  holding  their  Conferences  as  the  chair  that  was  waiting  for 
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Egypt*  tie  would  hearten  up  an  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  who 
had  come  over  to  London  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  Great  Britain’s 
recognition  of  Egypt  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  State. 
Anyhow,  it  was  not  until  Lord  Allenby  was  received  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  that  the  advice  which  he  had  come  over  to  press 
once  more  upon  the  Cabinet  as  essential  both  for  the  peace  of 
Lgypt  and  for  his  own  continuance  in  office  as  High  Com¬ 
missioner  fell  upon  receptive  ears.  Lord  Allenby  knew  when  he 
came  away  that  he  had  not  pleaded  his  cause  in  vain.  Two 
further  interviews  completed  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  conversion, 
and  his  conversion  naturally  involved  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet. 

On  February  28th  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  statement  in 
the  House  of  Corauions.  In  accordance  with  the  cherished 
practice  of  all  Ministers  never  to  admit  frankly  that  they  have 
committed  bad  mistakes  and  have  resolved  to  repair  them,  he 
insisted  on  representing  the  policy  which  he  now  expounded  as 
a  “development,”  instead  of  something  very  closely  resembling 
a  reversal,  of  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  British  Note  of 
December  3rd.  From  this  rather  thin  smoke-screen  there 
emerged,  however,  very  promptly  and  clearly  a  momentous 
declaration  of  ”  principles,”  which  if  consistently  applied  will 
give  a  new  and  more  hopeful  departure  to  our  whole  policy  in 
regard  to  Egypt.  Those  ‘‘  principles  ”  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  are  :  That  the  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt  is 
terminated,  and  Egypt  is  declared  to  be  an  independent  sovereign 
State ;  that  martial  law  shall  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  has  been  passed  by  the  Egyptian  Government ;  and 
that,  i)ending  the  conclusion  ”  by  free  discussion  and  friendly 
accommodation  ”  of  agreements  concerning  the  security  of  the 
communications  of  the  British  Empire  in  Egypt,  the  defence  of 
Egypt  against  all  foreign  aggression  or  interference,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreign  interests  and  of  minorities  in  Egypt,  and,  finally, 
the  Sudan,  His  Majesty’s  Government  reserve  these  matters  to 
their  own  discretion,  and  the  status  quo  remains  intact  in  regard 
to  them. 

Lord  Allenby  has  returned  to  Egypt,  and  he  has  returned  there 
now  with  an  authority  both  in  Downing  Street  and  in  Cairo 
such  as  probably  no  liritish  representative  has  enjoyed  since  the 
great  days  of  Lord  Cromer.  The  deadlock  which  had  lasted  three 
months  is  at  an  end.  Serwat  Pasha,  in  fulfilment  of  the  under¬ 
taking  which  he  had  given  to  Lord  Allenby,  has  formed  a  new 
Ministry.  It  w’ould  doubtless  have  been  a  stronger  Ministry  had 
it  included  Adly  Pasha,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it  does 
not  include  him ,  but  personal  differences  betw'een  him  and  Sultan 
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Fuad  had  presumably  to  be  taken  into  account.  He  has  i 
nevertheless,  been  in  close  consultation  with  the  new  Prime 
Minister  throughout  the  crisis  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  give  him  his  full  support.  The  door  has  thus  been  ^ 

re-opened  for  that  friendly  co-operation  between  the  High  ! 
Commissioner  and  a  responsible  Egyptian  Government  which 
had  been  closed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  1 
himself,  by  the  British  Note  of  December  3rd,  as  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  stating  emphatically  that  he  ! 
approved  the  attitude  of  Adly  Pasha  during  the  London  negotia-  i 
tions  and  his  rejection  of  the  British  Draft  Treaty,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  assume  office  so  long  as  1 
the  December  Note  appeared  to  represent  the  principles  inspiring 
the  British  Government’s  policy  towards  Egypt.  That  Note 
blocked  the  way  for  three  whole  months.  The  new  declaration  * 
of  British  policy  removes  the  obstacle  and  clears  the  road  once 
more  for  an  ultimate  settlement.  The  settlement,  however,  is 
not  yet  actually  in  sight.  The  very  points  reserved  by  the 
British  Government  for  “  free  discussion  and  friendly 
accommodation  ”  are  those  on  w’hich  the  London  negotiations 
ostensibly  broke  down.  Before  fresh  negotiations  begin  a  new 
Egyptian  Constitution  will  have  to  be  drafted  and  a  new'  electoral 
law  introducing  a  Parliamentary  regime  in  Egypt  with 
Ministerial  responsibility.  Then  only  will  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  delicate  questions  of 
“  safeguards,”  and  they  will  only  be  dealt  with  more  successfully 
than  in  London  if  on  the  one  hand  British  Ministers  display  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  greater  than  Lord  Curzon  was  ever  willing 
or  allowed  to  display,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  Egyptian 
negotiators  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  reasonable  attitude  in  the 
matters  definitely  reserved  by  the  British  Government. 

It  is  argued  in  some  quarters  that  only  optimists  can  look  for 
that  reasonable  attitude  from  Egyptian  Ministers  who,  whatever 
their  own  personal  inclinations,  will  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
new  Egyptian  Parliament,  unlikely  to  be  possessed  of  greater 
political  sagacity  and  self-restraint  than,  for  instance,  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  created  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  time.  The  critics  of 
the  new  declaration  of  policy  point  out,  moreover,  rather 
plausibly  that  it  goes  in  effect  a  good  deal  further  than  the  Milner 
Recommendations,  w'hich  contemplated  an  Egyptian  acceptance 
of  the  safeguards  required  by  Great  Britain  in  the  same  I 

instrument  as,  and  in  return  for,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  recognition  of  Egyptian  independence. 
When  these  concessions  have  already  been  made  to  the  Egyptians 
by  our  own  unilateral  declaration,  is  it,  they  ask,  to  be 
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expected  that  they  will  be  less  disposed  to  haggle  over  the  quid 
pro  quo  to  be  subsequently  demanded  from  them?  One  can 
only  reply  that  in  any  case  the  treaty  contemplated  in  the 
Milner  Iteport  would  have  had  to  be  submitted  to  an  Egyptian 
Assembly  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  ratifying  it,  and 
that  the  danger  of  rejection  would  have  been  assuredly  greater 
in  an  Assembly  that  would  have  been  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  negotiations  than  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  concluded 
by  Ministers  negotiating  the  whole  time  under  Parliamentary 
control.  In  the  long  run  the  final  settlement  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  will  be  negotiated, 
and  that  atmosphere  will  be  determined  in  Egypt  by  the  amount 
of  confidence  created  in  the  British  Government’s  honesty  of 
purpose.  Much  has  unfortunately  happened  in  the  past  to  shake 
that  confidence.  Nothing,  perhaps,  will  go  further  towards 
restoring  it  than  the  claim  which  Lord  Allenby  himself  has  now 
established  to  be  regarded  as  the  staunch  and  real  friend  of 
Egypt.  Character  carries  immense  weight  in  the  East,  and  Lord 
Allenby  has  proved  himself  throughout  this  crisis  a  man  of 
character  as  well  as  of  judgment  by  staking  his  career  and  his 
reputation  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  stood  by  him, 
and  nothing  in  his  speech  was  more  skilfully  directed  towards 
rallying  Egyptian  support  to  the  policy  which  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  has  returned  to  Cairo  to  carry  into  effect  than  his 
emphatic  “hands  off’’  to  foreign  Powers.  Many  incidents, 
including  the  riots  less  than  a  year  ago  at  Alexandria,  have 
occurred  during  the  Egyptian  agitation  for  independence  to  alarm 
the  great  foreign  communities  established  there  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  Egyptian  independence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
warning  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  first  place  as  an 
admonition  to  the  Egyptians  themselves.  For  whilst  Great 
Britain  undertakes  now  to  secure  by  friendly  negotiation  with 
foreign  Powers  a  modification  of  the  treaties  which,  under  the 
name  of  Capitulations,  impose  serious  disabilities  upon  the 
Egyptian  Goveniment  and  hamix^r  all  real  independence  by 
restricting  its  freedom  of  action  in  regard  not  only  to  fiscal 
matters,  but  often  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law', 
foreign  Powers  wull  never  agree  to  their  modification  except  in 
return  for  effective  safeguards  for  the  legitimate  interests  and 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  of  their  subjects.  If  British 
control  is  to  be  removed  or  relaxed,  foreign  Powers  must  be 
satisfied  that  a  self-governing  Egypt  can  itself  be  trusted  to 
provide  those  safeguards.  If  it  cannot  provide  them  there  can 
be  no  real  Egyptian  independence.  Owring  to  the  unwillingness 
or  inability  of  the  Egyptians  to  qualify  for  the  higher  forms  of 
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trade  and  industry  and  finance,  Egyptians  depend  to  the  present 
day  almost  entirely  on  the  great  foreign  communities  which  have 
taken  root  in  their  land  for  all  the  many  and  complicated 
agencies  of  economic  existence.  They  take  toll,  perhaps  an 
excessive  toll,  of  Egypt’s  natural  wealth,  which  is  mainly 
agricultural,  but  without  them  the  wealth  that  she  produces 
would  be  as  valueless  as  a  cargo  of  gold  ingots  to  a  ship’s  crew 
that  has  run  short  of  water.  Thus  indirectly  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
warning  was  addressed  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  in  the 
form  least  calculated  to  wound  their  often  excessive  sensitiveness. 
For  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  reminder  of  Great  Britain’s  desire 
and  ability  to  help  them  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are  clearly 
unable  at  present  to  help  themselves.  It  recalled  to  them  in  their 
ow’n  interests  the  need  for  that  close  co-operation  between  Egypt 
and  Great  Britain  for  which  Lord  Allenby  pleaded  on  other  and 
equally  convincing  grounds.  Egypt  has  now  been  offered  a  fair 
and  square  deal  for  which,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
Lord  Allenby,  to  whom  it  is  chiefly  due,  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  bail.  It  rests  now  with  the  Egyptians  to  justify  the  stand 
which  he  has  made  for  the  immediate  recognition  of  their  claim 
to  the  status  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  State — a  status 
w'hich,  they  should  remember,  they  have  never  once  enjoyed  since 
the  last  of  their  long  line  of  ancient  dynasties  was  overthrown  in 
the  6th  century  b.c.  and  Egypt  passed  under  Persian  domination. 

Valentine  Chirol. 


THE  CONFUSION  OF  THE  PARTIES. 


The  crisis  which  swept  down  on  our  politics  at  the  end  of 
February  seemed  to  come  like  a  bolt  from  a  blue  sky.  To  the 
casual  observer  there  appeared  no  particular  reason  why  the 
Coalition,  having  lasted  so  long  without  serious  challenge,  should 
be  challenged  at  that  moment.  Such  a  spectator  might  well  have 
been  perplexed  by  the  sudden  babble  of  many  voices  and  the 
quick  eclipse  of  peace.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  storm  had 
been  brewing  for  a  long  time.  Coalition  has  never  really  won 
the  deep  affections  of  Englishmen.  Disraeli  was  right. 
“England  does  not  love  Coalitions.”  We  are  an  old  prize¬ 
fighting  race,  and  we  like  to  see  our  champions  hitting  one 
another  with  a  genuine  passion  for  victory.  We  do  not  like  them 
to  shake  hands  until  one  of  them  is  down.  We  acquiesced  in 
Coalition  during  the  w’ar  because  we  were  really  alarmed  for  our 
national  safety,  and  because  a  bigger  fight  was  going  on,  which, 
for  the  moment,  satisfied  our  prize-fighting  instincts.  But  once 
that  was  over,  the  process  of  reversion  to  type  began. 

Strangely  enough,  the  first  signs  of  reaction  after  the  war  came 
from  the  Nonconformists,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Liberal  Party.  But  then  the  British  Nonconformists,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  have  always  been  essentially  a 
fighting  stock.  Both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  they  draw  their 
metaphors  from  the  battlefield  ;  and  their  minds  are  still  filled 
with  the  memories  of  Naseby,  Preston  and  Worcester.  The 
Roundheads  having  begun  it,  the  Cavaliers  soon  responded;  the 
Die-Hards  of  the  Morning  Post  echoed  the  thunders  started  by  the 
Roundheads  of  the  Daily  Netos.  On  both  sides  the  Intellectuals, 
always  afraid  of  action  and  fastidious  of  compromise,  joined  in  the 
fray,  and  Coalition  found  enemies  quite  as  strenuous  and  per¬ 
sistent,  though  not  so  passionate,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times 
and  the  Westminster  Gazette.  Meanwhile,  on  its  own  side. 
Coalition  found  no  really  |)assionate  defender — except  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  Mr.  Garvin  thundered  from  the  heights  of  Sinai. 

But  although  the  British  are  a  great  newspaper-reading  people, 
they  are  not  slaves  to  their  Press,  and  the  immense  power  of  the 
Fleet-street  attack  on  the  Coalition — that  grea,t  concentration 
of  guns  from  all  quarters,  both  political  and  personal — seemed  to 
produce  curiously  little  effect  for  several  years.  It  looked  as  if 
we  were  going  to  repeat  the  experience  of  1906,  when  Tariff 
Reform  captured  the  Press  but  lost  the  People.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  the  undermining  process  was  going  on  all  the  time  ;  perhaps 
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it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  combined  forces  of  the  Opposition 
managed  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  that  appeal  to  high  principle 
which  always  has  such  an  immense  power  over  the  British  people. 
When  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable  went  up  into  the  Temple  to 
pray,  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  his  self-complacent 
prayer  was  hateful  to  all  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  Pharisee 
was  the  leader  of  Jewish  life,  and  the  publican  was  accepted  at  his 
own  poor  self-valuation.  Similarly,  the  persistent  self-congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  Die-Hards  impressed  the  public  with  their  virtue ; 
the  “  Wee  Frees”  obtained  a  real  echo  of  conviction  from  the 
roofs  of  their  tabernacles.  Both  sides  succeeded  in  producing  an 
impression  of  the  Coalitionist  as  a  miserable  opportunist,  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  pursuing  solely  his  own  interest, 
without  even  the  consolation  of  any  considerable  success  :  guided, 
in  Sir  John  Simon’s  clever  phrase,  by  the  weathercock  rather 
than  by  the  compass.  Thus  the  ground  w'as  prepared  for  the  final 
attack.  The  Opposition  propaganda,  like  the  anti-German  propa¬ 
ganda  which  led  up  to  the  events  of  1918,  opened  the  road  for  the 
crisis  of  1922. 

But  even  this  hot-gosj>elling  might  have  passed  off  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  unhappy  incidents.  There  was  the  disaster  of 
the  Cannes  Conference ;  for  the  recall  and  destruction  of  M. 
Briand  could  not  but  involve  iNIr.  Lloyd  George.  When  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  came  back  from  the  South  of  France  with  failure 
instead  of  success — with  nothing  on  his  banner  except  the  con¬ 
temptuous  rejection  by  France  of  an  offer  which  went  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  British  goodwill — undoubtedly  he  incurred  a 
considerable  defeat  in  public  opinioji.  Then  there  was  the  Geddes 
Report — a  curious  innovation  which  seemed  to  place  the  Imperial 
Government  under  the  heel  of  a  super-Government.  The  Eeport 
involved  the  Coalition  in  policies  imposed  from  outside  by 
advisers  whom  they  had  themselves  ap^xiinted  and  yet  refused  to 
follow.  It  took  the  Government  some  weeks  to  escape  from  this 
entanglement  :  and  before  they  escaped  they  lost  three  by-elec¬ 
tions — Clayton,  North  Camberwell  and  Bodmin. 

But  none  of  these  incidents  w’as  so  lasting  in  its  effects  as 
the  Irish  settlement.  That  settlement — knowm  as  the  ‘‘  Irish 
Treaty” — will  be  seen  by  generations  to  come  to  have  been  one 
of  those  epoch-making  events  which  change  the  whole  face  of 
domestic  politics.  At  one  blow  it  put  the  two  chief  English 
parties  out  of  date.  Men  might  go  on  calling  themselves 
Unionists  or  Home  Rulers,  but  the  words  had  lost  all  significance. 
The  professional  politicians,  like  the  high  priests  of  some  dying 
religion,  pathetically  clung  to  their  ancient  shibboleths.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  public,  long  ago  weary  of  the  Irish  controversy, 
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though  still  sulkily  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement,  roughly 
brushed  all  these  illusions  aside.  Once  more  they  stood  erect  as 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  With  a  certain  immense  relief, 
Englishmen  looked  round  and  saw  that  at  last  they  were  free  to 
classify  themselves  according  to  their  own  domestic  politics. 
England  regained  her  lost  independence.  The  dry  bones  of  the 
old  Conservative  Party  began  to  come  together  and  to  clothe 
themselves  with  flesh.  The  bones  seemed  very  dry,  and  the 
average  man  was  inclined  to  say,  “  Can  these  bones  live?  ”  But, 
as  he  spoke,  there  came  a  noise  and  a  shaking,  and  the  bones 
came  together,  bone  to  bone ;  and  “  the  breath  came  into  them, 
and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army.” 

Then  this  great  army  found  a  sudden  voice,  and  that  voice  was 
the  voice  of  Sir  George  Younger.  Now  the  public  knows  very 
little  about  Sir  George  Younger,  and  therefore  thinks  very  little 
of  him.  But  he  is  one  of  those  rich,  cheerful,  resolute  men, 
identified  with  the  production  of  our  favourite  beverage,  who  are 
apt  to  display  extraordinary  self-confidence  and  independence, 
and  gain  influence  and  power  from  their  very  riches  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  Sir  George  Younger  hapi)ened  to  have  control  of  the 
Conservative  machine,  and  he  also  had  his  ear  to  the  ground. 
In  that  position  he  could  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  coming  storm, 
and  we  must  consider  him  as  a  spokesman  of  rebellion  rather 
than  as  a  rebel  himself.  He  is  not  a  moulder  of  opinion  so  much 
as  an  organiser  ;  and  the  real  embarrassment  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  been  that  he  has  found  himself  arguing  not  with  a  man  so 
much  as  with  a  machine. 

Sir  George  Younger  expressed  the  revolt  of  certain  rich  Tories 
who  found  themselves  financing  Liberalism.  Those  Tories  have 
endured  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years,  and  they  have 
received  few  benefits.  They  have  had  to  see  their  money  used 
for  promoting  the  very  causes  which  they  have  most  detested. 
For,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  furious  campaign  of  the  Independent 
Liberal  Press  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  quite  clear  that  our 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  has  always  swung  the  Coalition  at  critical 
moments  over  towards  Liberalism. 

There  is  always  a  breaking-point  in  such  a  situation,  and  the 
breaking-point  came  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Michael  Collins.  Perhaps  even  that  handshake  might  have 
been  forgiven  if  there  had  been  any  serious  prospect  of  recovering 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  that  aim  was  a  vanishing  dream.  The  democracy  would  not 
have  it.  Parliament  would  not  face  it.  The  Coalition  could  not 
survive  it. 
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At  that  point  the  storm  broke,  and  Sir  George  Younger  ran 
up  his  storm  cone.  After  that,  we  witnessed  a  series  of  dramatic 
episodes  in  which  authority  vainly  wrestled  with  impudence  amid 
the  Homeric  laughter  of  the  multitude.  There  is  no  situation 
which  appeals  more  to  the  British  sense  of  humour.  The  public 
found  it  an  excellent  “film.”  Lord  'Birkenhead  brilliantly  illu. 
minated  the  scene  with  a  flashing  phrase  when  he  described  Sir 
George  Younger  as  the  “  Cabin  Boy  ”  in  mutiny.  No  figure  of 
s|ieech  could  have  given  more  delight  to  a  sea  people ;  from  that 
moment  forward  our  political  wits  played  merrily  round  that 
passing  gibe. 

But,  indeed,  there  have  been  moments  when  Sir  George  Younger 
has  become  less  and  less  the  Cabin  Boy,  and  more  and  more  the 
Fat  Boy  in  Pickti  ick.  For  at  every  critical  moment  in  the  story 
he  has  appeared  to  go  to  sleep  and  to  relapse  into  silence.  He 
has  seemed  to  be  more  the  cause  of  speech  in  others  than  a  fount 
of  oratory  in  himself.  He  has  appeared  to  have  a  hapjiy  gift  of 
slumber  which  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  either  submitting 
or  resigning. 

That  was  a  situation  which  could  not  last.  In  politics  the  man 
who  does  not  reply  is  lost ;  and  in  this  case  the  Fat  Boy  gradually 
turned  into  the  Cheshire  Cat.  For,  after  a  while,  there  was 
nothing  left  on  the  film  except  Sir  George  Younger’s  pleasant 
and  genial  smile.  That  smile  faded  more  and  more  when,  in 
spite  of  the  Morning  Post,  another  champion  entered  the  field 
with  casque  on  head  and  lance  in  hand  :  nobody  less  than  the 
famous  new  Knight  of  the  Garter  returned  from  his  exploits  in 
distant  lands — rather  like  one  of  those  knights  of  old  who  came 
back  from  Holy  Land  :  none  other  than  Sir  Arthur  Balfour, 
K.G.  In  the  amazing  whirligig  of  politics  the  Morning  Post  had 
been  calling  aloud  for  that  Elder  Statesman  to  take  charge  of  the 
State  in  place  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  had  been  freely 
stated  that  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  had  returned  from  America  with 
an  open  mind  on  the  Irish  settlement.  What,  then,  was  the 
consternation  of  the  Die-Hards  on  both  sides  when  that  great 
knight  came  to  the  help  of  his  hard-pressed  chieftain  !  Instead 
of  basely  standing  by  to  put  on  his  disused  armour  and  raise  for 
himself  the  fallen  banner  of  leadership.  Sir  Arthur  Balfour 
chivalrously  defended  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  lists.  That  gi’eat 
gentleman  has  never  done  a  more  knightly  deed.  If  possible, 
the  esteem  of  the  British  race  w'ent  out  to  him  with  greater 
volume  than  ever  for  his  having  thrust  aside  proposals  of  betrayal 

that  came  from  those  who,  in  former  days,  had  betrayed  himself. 

•  *  *  * 

Looking  behind  and  through  these  passing  combats,  what  is 
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I  the  real  meaning  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed? 
It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  understand  it  because  it  is  a  crisis 
that  will  probably  recur.  For  ever  since  the  days  of  Burke  the 
English  have  been  enamoured  of  the  double-party  system,  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  fixed  about  English  political  life — about  the 
very  structure  of  our  Commons  Chamber — it  is  the  tendency  of 
all  parties  to  rank  themselves  in  two  armies.  We  observe  that 
tendency  in  the  recurrent  suggestion  that  the  Coalition  itself 
should  become  a  new  party  under  the  name  of  Centre  Party,  or 
National  Party,  or  what  not. 

But  the  real  moral  of  this  crisis  and  the  close  of  the  crisis  is 
that  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  On  that  point  Sir  Arthur 
j  Balfour’s  sustained  argument,  laid  before  the  City  Carlton  Club, 
really  brought  conviction.  The  perils  of  peace,  as  he  truly  said, 
have  proved  greater  than  the  perils  of  war,  and  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  that  weighty  and  impressive  book  just 
;  published  by  Signor  Nitti,  the  ex-Premier  of  Italy,  Peaceless 
Europe, will  realise  the  great  fact  that  our  civilisation  has  not 
yet  passed  outside  the  sphere  of  danger. 

.\s  long  as  that  danger  continues  it  behoves  all  men  of  goodwill 
*  to  ditler  as  little  as  possible  and  to  combine  as  much  as  possible. 

I  We  do  not  ask  them  to  put  aside  their  honest  faiths  or  to  work 

£  against  their  consciences.  What  we  do  say  to  them  is  that  the 

‘  prize-fighting  instinct  cannot  for  the  moment  be  indulged. 

I  Let  us,  for  the  moment,  make  less  of  our  differences  and  more 

1  of  our  agreements.  Is  that  so  great  a  crime?  There  is  such  a 

I  thing  as  a  “  will  to  combine,”  just  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 

I  “will  to  fight.”  All  we  ask  is  that  political  action  should  be 

based  for  the  moment  on  the  ”  will  to  combine  ”  rather  than  on 
i  the ‘‘ will  to  fight.” 

:  Look  first  at  home.  The  two  outstanding  problems  on  this 

5  side  of  the  Channel  are  still  Ireland  and  Unemployment.  No  one 
I  can  pretend  that  Ireland  is  yet  a  source  of  pride  to  any  statesman- 

^  ship.  The  best  friend  of  the  Government  cannot  be  astonished 

I  or  surprised  that  the  Coalition  has  failed  to  secure  any  glory  or 

I  prestige  from  the  Irish  settlement.  They  hesitated  too  long  be¬ 

tween  two  policies  to  claim  themselves  as  exclusive  champions 
;  of  either.  They  have  now  been  compelled  to  allow  Ireland  to 

i  work  out  its  destiny  through  men  who  know  no  gratitude  for  any 

j  British  policy.  The  state  of  Ireland  that  has  followed  is  nicely 

calculated  to  chill  the  enthusiasms  or  affections  of  the  British 

j 

(1)  Peaceless  Europe.  A  translation  of  Europa  Senza  Pace.  By  Francesco 
j  S.  Nitti,  ex-Premier  of  Italy.  London ;  Cassell  &  Co.  128.  net.  Mr.  H.  Q. 

I  W^'clls’s  book  on  the  Washington  Conference,  Washington  and  the  Hope  of  Peace 

(London  :  Collins,  Sons  Sc,  Co.,  Ltd.  63.  net.),  is  also  an  impressive  text  on  the 
]  same  theme. 
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race.  Ireland  must  be  presumed  to  know  its  own  business.  But 
when  we  remember  the  wave  of  gratitude  and  affection  that  came 
back  to  us  from  South  Africa  after  the  South  African  settlement, 
no  one  can  be  surprised  that  our  hearts  are  a  little  chilled  at  the 
contrast. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  who  could  seriously  propose  to  go  back 
in  Ireland  from  1922  to  1921?  Even  if  we  follow  the  Morning 
Post  in  giving  the  utmost  value  to  every  incident  of  violence 
to-day  in  Ireland  and  ignore  every  sign  of  returning  prosperity, 
yet  what  comparison  can  there  be  between  the  position  of  March, 
1922,  and  March,  1921?  In  one  case — as  I  saw  it  myself— all 
was  Stygian  darkness.  In  the  other  there  is  a  gi’owing  glimmer 
of  light.  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  truly  said  that  the  only  present  aim  of 
good  citizens  must  be  to  make  that  light  grow,  and  at  all  costs 
to  save  us  from  slipping  back  into  that  darkness. 

Or  take  the  second  great  problem — Unemployment.  We  all 
equally  deplore  the  fact  that  there  are  still  over  1,500,000  out  of 
work  in  this  country.  We  all  equally  aim  at  removing  the  causes. 
We  all  equally  agree  in  giving  relief  for  the  moment.  Apart  from 
shouting,  what  real  difference  is  there  between  any  party — say 
between  the  Coalition  and  the  Labour  Party?  Even  in  the  matter 
of  relief  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  On  that  point  there  is 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  proposals  of  the  Labour  Party 
differ  from  those  of  the  Government  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
lead  to  bankruptcy.  And  if  this  fundamental  agreement  prevails 
at  home,  what  real  difference  is  there  abroad?  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
wants  to  go  to  Genoa.  What  serious  politician  does  not  agree? 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  advocates  unity  and  assuagement  for  Europe, 
as  he  advocated  it  in  the  remarkable  memorandum  now  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Signor  Nitti,  which  he  placed  before  the 
Peace  Conference  in  the  early  months  of  1919.^  What  man 
differs  from  him  now? 

The  sad  fate  of  Lord  Grey,  when  he  plunged  into  foreign 
politics  a  few  months  ago,  is  to  be  noted  of  all  men.  For  in 
trying  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  he  only  found  himself 
at  issue  with  his  own  party.  In  becoming  more  Francophil  than 
the  Prime  Minister  he  lost  his  hold  on  his  own  people.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  on  all  these  points  there  is  more  division  of  opinion 
within  the  parties — w’hether  Liberal,  Conservative  or  Labour — 
than  there  is  within  the  Coalition  itself.  The  dream  that  you  can 
come  back  to  unity  of  principle  by  returning  to  parties  is  a  mere 
mirage  of  the  desert,  a  mere  mockery  of  drink  for  the  thirsty 

(1)  Peaceleaa  Europe,  pp.  92-100.  Signor  Nitti  also  gives  (p.  7)  the  reply  of 
the  French  Qovemment  drawn  up  by  M.  Tardieu.  Both  are  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  dociunents. 
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soul.  The  parties  too  are  Coalitions  :  but  Coalitions  without 
strength  or  reality. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  ferments?  It  is  that 
beneath  the  crust  of  Coalition  the  old  lava  is  at  work.  The 
volcanic  forces  of  party  are  heaving  beneath  the  surface.  The 
immense  power  of  vested  interests,  whether  as  party  agents  or 
party  machines,  are  constantly  driving  up  from  underneath. 
The  men  who  have  staked  all  on  party  have  to  justify  their  cause. 

Now  the  chief  aim  of  party  is  always  to  govern,  and  after  a 
period  of  Opposition  each  party  suffers  in  turn  from  the 
growing  pains  of  men  yearning  for  the  seats  of  power. 
At  one  time  it  is  the  Conservatives,  dreaming  of  those 
old  days  when  they  shared  the  perquisites  of  Empire. 
Then  it  is  the  Whigs,  longing  for  Downing  Street,  the 
real  centre  of  their  traditional  desire.  The  crisis  comes  as 
each  of  these  parties  becomes  faced  with  the  ultimate  question  : 
Will  the  people  put  us  in  power?  At  the  most  acute  moment  of 
the  recent  turmoils  the  Conservatives  suddenly  realised  that  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  they  would  have  to  go  to  a  General 
I  Election  without  him.  Then  came  the  chilling  thought  :  Will 
j  the  people  give  us  the  same  mandate  when  we  stand  alone? 
London  gave  them  some  hope  with  the  triumph  of  Municipal 
Reform.  But  London  is  not  the  North,  and  the  ratepayer  is  not 
the  taxpayer,  notoriously  given  to  voting  one  way  for  his  city 
and  another  way  for  his  State.  The  hazard  was  too  great,  and 
!  the  organisers  shrank  back.  It  was  the  same  with  Labour. 

There  was  a  dream  of  fighting  a  majority  of  seats,  and  gaining 
!  perhaps  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  then  came 
i  strikes  and  unemployment.  Trade  Union  funds  ran  low.  Can¬ 
didates  dwindled  away,  and  Labour  too  began  to  doubt  and  to 
hope  for  a  better  time.  The  Independent  Liberals  are  not 
wanting  in  courage,  and  no  Coalitionist  will  deny  them  the  virtues 
^  of  faith  and  hope,  even  if  they  deUberately  and  conspicuously 
I  lack  the  third  jewel — charity.  But  even  the  Independent  Liberal 
;  organisers  have  never  been  able  to  deceive  themselves  into  be- 
;  lieving  that  they  could  gain  a  majority  of  seats  :  and  it  was  almost 
.  pathetic  to  note  how%  during  the  recent  crisis,  they  began  to  abate 
i  their  venom  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  even  to  dream  of  him 

■  as  a  possible  leader.  So  brief  are  the  malignities  of  politics !  So 
rapid  is  forgiveness  when  interest  is  on  the  side  of  oblivion ! 

j  *  ♦  *  * 

I  The  great  faet  that  emerges  from  these  events  is  that  there  is 

■  no  single  party  at  the  present  moment  strong  enough  to  govern 
the  country  alone.  The  only  alternative  to  Coalition  is,  as  Sir 

!  George  Younger  correctly  pointed  out,  government  by  the  group 
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system  :  and  the  worst  enemy  of  Coalition  will  not  claim  any 
superior  virtues  for  a  system  which  gives  France  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  every  three  months.  The  group  system  is  simply  Coalition 
without  a  common  purpose.  It  is  a  combination  based  upon  the 
selfishness  of  the  units.  It  is  a  house  built  on  sand  :  and  divided 
against  itself.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  came  nearer  to  the  ideal  of 
Coalition  when  he  spoke  of  a  combination  of  men  who  agreed. 
But  we  none  of  us  agree  on  everything  ;  and  so  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  definition  really  evades  the  heart  of  the  problem.  He 
has  himself  combined  with  Lord  Grey,  although  they  conspicu¬ 
ously  differ  on  many  matters.  It  is  all  a  question  of  proportion. 
Are  our  points  of  agreement  greater  than  our  points  of  difference? 
That  is  the  question.  When  the  existence  of  the  State  is  in 
danger  there  is  always  one  supreme  point  of  agreement  which 
must  prevail  over  all  points  of  difference.  The  real  weight  of 
Sir  Arthur  Balfour’s  appeal  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  brought  us 
back  to  the  common  peril  which  still  threatens  England  as  a  part 
of  Europe.  That  must  be  the  cohesive  and  cementing  force  of 
any  Coalition  that  can  claim  to  endure. 

The  microbe  of  destruction  for  all  Governments  is  fear ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  inspires  fear  so  much  as  the  loss  of  by- 
elections.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
swung  to  his  reproof  of  Sir  George  Younger  by  the  February  catas¬ 
trophes  in  the  constituencies  :  and  perhaps  Sir  George  Younger’s 
offence  will  grow  less  if  the  electors  follow  the  lead  of  West 
Wolverhampton  rather  than  the  lead  of  Bodmin.  The  Coalition 
Liberals  of  course  have  the  same  instinct  of  self-preservation  as 
all  other  parties — perhaps  more  than  other  parties,  because  their 
situation  is  more  perilous.  They  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
Free  Trade  Unionists  of  1903-1906  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  that  party  fell  into  a  bottomless  crevasse.  The  Coalition 
Liberals  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  left 
the  Coalition  the  way  would  be  open  for  Liberal  reunion.  A 
simple  calculation  of  chances  places  before  them  a  vision  of  a 
Conservative  Government  in  power  for  a  few  short  months,  fol- 
low'ed  by  a  General  Election  in  which  a  Liberal-Labour  combina¬ 
tion  would  walk  to  victory  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George. 

Even  the  Independent  Liberals  have  gained  a  glimpse  of  that 
vision,  and  to  many  of  them  it  is  more  attractive  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Labour  Party,  to  which 
recent  by-elections  have  been  pointing.  The  Independent  Liberal 
Party  contains  some  rich  men,  too  :  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  Communistic  revolution  wmuld  be  more  appetising  to  Lord 
Cowdray  than  to  Sir  Alfred  Mond. 
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jfow.the  real  answer  to  all  these  speculations  is  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  become  the  stake  iu  such  a  gamble.  In  other 
days  all  one’s  heart  would  have  gone  out  in  sympathy  with  the 
delirious  delight  of  such  a  game,  although  past  events  have  often 
shown  that  the  odds  are  generally  with  the  “  bank  ” — which  in 
that  case  would  be  the  actual  Government  in  power.  Sir  Arthur 
Balfour’s  fate  in  190G  stands  as  a  historic  warning  to  political 
leaders  who  seek  office  by  way  of  Opposition. 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs  politicians  must  be  asked  by 
the  nation  to  deny  themselves  these  giddy  pleasures.  For  while 
the  party  leaders  w'ere  playing  their  great  games  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  the  next 
few  months  are  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  this  country  for  many 
a  year.  It  would  be  a  poor  consolation  to  men  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  if  they  won  the  next  General 
Election  at  the  cost  of  their  country.  Yet  Genoa  comes  in  be¬ 
tween  ;  and  the  whole  world  future  is  clouded  with  many  doubts. 
It  is  not  a  moment  for  a  great  party  gamble.  It  is  a  time  for 
combining  all  men  of  goodwill  in  the  effort  to  save  our  civilisation. 
If  those  at  present  in  Opposition  like  to  join  in  this  great  task, 
then,  indeed,  there  will  be  a  political  crisis  of  quite  another  kind  ; 
for  it  will  be  a  crisis  that  can  bring  nothing  but  good.  As  long 
as  they  have  nothing  to  offer  except  the  resumption  of  the  old 
strifes,  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  at  present  in  power 
to  hold  on,  regardless  of  party  advantage. 

H.\rold  Spender. 


I 
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WILL  GEKMANY  GO  BANKRUPT? 


The  financial  position  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  serious.  It 
has  steadily  deteriorated  ever  since  the  Armistice.  With  ever- 
increasing  rapidity  the  nation  is  sliding  towards  bankruptcy,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reform  proposals  of  Dr.  Wirth  and 
Dr.  Eathenau  have  come  too  late,  and  that  they  will  prove 
ineffective.  Besides,  the  will  of  the  parties  which  dominate 
German  politics  forces  the  well-meaning  but  weak  Government 
towards  a  catastrophe.  Financial  disaster  seems  inevitable,  and 
it  may  be  followed  by  political  and  social  disaster  as  well. 

Monarchical  Germany  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  soundest 
State  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  The  country  possessed, 
rightly  considered,  no  national  debt.  The  national  and  State 
debts  combined  represented  a  considerably  smaller  value  than  the 
prosperous  State  railways  and  other  national  undertakings. 
Financial  matters  were  handled  with  the  greatest  economy  and 
prudence.  These  virtues  were  thrown  to  the  wind  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  The  German  Ministers  of  Finance  acted  as 
recklessly  as  the  German  statesmen  and  soldiers.  While  England 
almost  immediately  greatly  increased  taxation,  Germany  refused 
to  do  likewise,  and  proclaimed  that  her  defeated  enemies  would 
have  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  Herr  Helfferich,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  who,  be  it  noted,  was  not 
a  professional  politician  but  an  eminent  banker  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  stated,  with  criminal  levity,  in 
the  Reichstag  on  August  20th,  1915  : — 

**  As  far  as  the  necessary  financial  supplies  are  concerned,  we  shall 
once  more  rely  upon  a  loan.  I  have  already  in  March  indicated  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  Government  to  abstain  as  long  as  possible  from 
introducing  special  war  taxes.  The  reasons  then  given  exist  still.  VVe 
do  not  wish  to  €idd  to  the  gigantic  war  burdens  borne  by  the  German 
people  by  increasing  the  taxes  unless  imperative  necessity  should  compel  us 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  future  life  of  the  German  people  must,  £is  far  as  possible, 
be  kept  free  from  the  burden  which  has  arisen  through  the  war.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  leaden  weight  of  a  debt  of  thousands  of  millions  should 
deservedly  be  borne  by  those  who  have  brought  about  the  war.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  then  our  enemies,  not  the  Germans,  be  crushed  by  that  load 
for  decades.  (Loud  emd  long-continued  applause.)’* 

The  pernicious  policy  of  creating  a  gigantic  debt  and  making 
no  provision  whatever  for  its  service  and  repayment,  which  was 
officially  introduced  by  Herr  Helfferich,  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  and  the  same  Herr  Helfferich,  who  is  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  Germany’s  financial  plight,  has  now  the  hardihood  to 
criticise  his  unfortunate  successors  and  to  reproach  them  for 
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Germany’s  financial  troubles.  Facilis  descensus  Averni.  Having 
once  embarked  upon  the  easy  but  dangerous  path  of  expending 
hugely  without  a  thought  for  the  morrow,  Germany  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  it  ever  since,  and  from  month  to  month  her  downward 
progress  has  increased  in  rapidity. 

Many  Germans,  so-called  experts  and  others,  have  stated  that 
the  destruction  of  Germany’s  currency  and  of  her  national  credit 
has  been  caused  by  the  war.  That  statement  has  frequently 
been  endorsed  and  repeated  by  the  uncritical  in  this  country, 
although  the  figures  which  are  available  to  all  show  its  incorrect¬ 
ness.  Germany  financed  the  war  chiefly  by  bringing  out  large 
loans  at  regular  intervals.  Germany’s  funded  debt,  which  is  the 
war  debt  proper,  increased  as  follows  during  the  war  period  : — 

M. 

July  Ist,  1914 .  ^  4,900,000,000 

December  31st,  1918  ...  ...  92,200,000,000 

During  the  war  the  people  readily  subscribed  to  the  war  loans, 
feeling  certain  of  Gennany’s  ultimate  victory.  After  the  war  the 
people  were  no  longer  inclined  to  subscribe  to  loans.  Hence  the 
Government,  instead  of  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet,  either 
by  increasing  taxation  or  by  reducing  expenditure,  continued 
spending  far  above  its  means,  and  raised  the  necessary  funds 
by  creating  a  vast  floating  debt.  The  floating  debt  of  Germany 
has  grown  as  follows  diuring  and  after  the  war  : — 

M. 

June  30th,  1914  J  .  400,000,000 

September  30th,  1918  ...  48,000,000,000 

March  let,  1922  .  202,817,620,000 

During  the  few  years  following  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Germany  has  added  more  than  M. 200 ,000 ,000 ,000,  nominally 
£10,000,000,000,  to  her  debt — an  amount  which,  on  paper,  is 
vastly  larger  than  her  entire  war  expenditure.  The  German 
Government  raised  huge  funds  for  distribution  to  all  and  sundry, 
partly  by  discounting  Treasury  bills,  partly  by  printing  bank¬ 
notes.  During  the  year  1921  the  floating  debt  and  the  banknote 
issues  of  Germany  have  grown  as  follows  : — 

Entire  Circulation 
Floating  Debt.  of  Paper  Money. 

M.  M. 

December  3l3t,  1920  .  152,727,000,000  80,838,000,000 

December  31st,  1921  .  246,921,000,000  116,977,000,000 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1921  Germany  added  considerably 
more  than  M. 90 ,000 ,000 ,000  to  her  floating  debt — an  amount 
which,  at  least  nominally,  is  larger  than  the  sum-total  of  all  the 
war  loans  raised  between  1914  and  1918.  It  will  be  noticed 
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that,  while  Germany’s  floating  debt  increased  by  more  than 
M. 90 ,000 ,000 ,000  during  last  year,  her  note  issues  increased 
only  by  M. 36 ,000 ,000, 000.  More  than  half  the  floating  debt 
created  during  last  year  took  the  shape  of  Treasury  bills, 
which  were  discounted  with  the  banks,  and  which  have  either 
to  be  renewed  or  to  be  paid  off  when  they  fall  due.  Refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  and  of  other  holders  to  renew  these  bills 
would  compel  the  Government  to  pay  off  the  holders  in  cash, 
which  means  in  banknotes,  or  to  ask  for  a  moratorium,  or  to 
declare  itself  unable  to  meet  its  engagements — to  declare  itself 
bankrupt.  If  the  Government  should  choose  to  repay  holders  of 
Treasury  bills  in  notes,  the  gigantic  addition  to  the  stock  of 
notes  would  can’y  down  the  value  of  the  mark  to  a  quotation 
which  at  present  seems  incredible. 

During  the  present  year  the  habitual  deficit  has  increased 
almost  continuously.  The  German  Ministry  of  Finance  issues 
accounts  every  ten  days.  These  show  that  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present  year  the  additions  to  the  floating  debt 


have  been  as  follows 

1st  decade  of 

January 

M. 

3,327,630,000 

2nd 

91 

99 

4,188,010,000 

3rd 

99 

9» 

2,241,020,000 

Ist 

99 

February 

3,449,100,000 

2nd 

99 

99 

610,930,000 

3rd 

99 

99 

•  •  • 

3,079,280,000 

During  the  first  two  months  of  1922  the  deficit  has  come  on 
an  average  to  practically  M. 3, 000 ,000, 000  per  decade.  Its  con¬ 
tinuation  would  lead  to  the  addition  of  M. 100 ,000, 000, 000  to 
Germany’s  floating  debt  during  the  whole  calendar  year.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  the  paper  money  in  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  from  M. 67, 426 ,959,000  on  March  Ist,  1921,  to 
M. 120, 026,387 ,000  on  March  1st,  1922.  That  huge  sum  com¬ 
pares  with  M. 2,700,000,000  on  June  30th,  1914.  Before  the 
war  German  banknotes  were  convertible  into  gold  on  demand. 
They  were  as  good  as  gold.  Now  they  are  no  longer  convertible 
into  gold,  and  as  the  quantity  outstanding  has  been  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate ,  and  as  at  any  moment  the  country  may  be  swamped 
by  additional  issues  of  gigantic  size  made  necessary  by  the  refusal 
of  the  holders  of  Treasury  bills  to  renew  them,  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  the  sterling  value  of  the  mark  has  fallen  from  about 
6d.  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  to  less  than  Jd.  at  the  present 
moment.  Naturally  this  tremendous  fall  and  the  possibility  of 
a  further  decline  have  completely  destroyed  Germany’s  national 
credit.  Neither  German  nor  foreign  financiers,  bankers  or  private 
investors  are  willing  to  lend  money  to  the  German  State,  because 
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they  fear  that  they  will  receive  interest  and  ultimate  repayment 
in  still  further  depreciated  marks,  to  their  loss.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  reactionaries  who  speculate  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  German  Eepublic  are  very  glad  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  in  financial  difficulties,  and  that  it  does 
not  enjoy  any  credit.  Hence  those  wlio  desire  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  regime  are  delighted  with  the  financial  troubles  of 
the  State,  which  make  the  democratic  regime  intensely  un¬ 
popular  among  all  those  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  savings 
by  the  reduction  of  the  mark  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  value 
which  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  the  Monarchy. 

Financial  difficulties  have  caused  the  overthrow  of  many 
States.  The  Monarchy  of  France  fell  mainly  in  consequence  of 
its  financial  troubles,  and  the  Republic  which  succeeded  it  became 
intensely  unpopular  with  the  people  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  assignats  and  general  financial  disorder.  Hence  Napoleon 
found  it  easy  to  replace  the  Republic  by  the  Empire.  The 
German  reactionaries  are  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  national 
finances  not  only  for  political  reasons  but  also  because  they 
benefit  personally  by  every  fall  of  the  mark.  Every  decline  of 
the  currency  leads  to  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices  and  profits. 
Besides,  the  landowners,  farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  relieved  of  the  bulk  of  their  taxes  by  the  decline  of  the  mark. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  landowner  or  a  business  man  sells  his  pro¬ 
duce  normally  for  M.  10,000,000,  on  which  there  is  a  profit  of 
M.1,000,000,  and  that  he  has  to  pay  M. 400 ,000  as  income  tax, 
which  is  equivalent  to  40  per  cent,  on  his  income.  If  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  mark  falls  to  half  its  former  value,  the  land- 
owner  or  business  man  will  double  his  prices  and  with  his  prices 
his  profits ;  and  if  the  mark  should  fall  to  one-quarter  its  former 
value,  the  landowner  or  business  man  will  quadruple  his  prices 
and  profits.  In  the  former  case  he  will  pay  half  the  normal  in¬ 
come  tax,  and  in  the  second  case  one-quarter  of  the  normal 
income  tax.  In  other  words,  a  business  man  may  be  assessed 
in  penny  marks  and  he  may  pay  the  collector  in  farthing  marks. 

Business  men  are  relieved  not  only  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
taxes  by  the  continued  fall  of  the  mark,  but  they  are  likewise 
relieved  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  old  loans.  Most  businesses 
and  most  large  agricultural  undertakings  are  carried  on  wdth 
borrowed  money.  The  interest  payable  on  such  borrowed  money 
is  a  very  serious  burden.  That  burden  has  been  wiped  out  by 
the  fall  of  the  mark  to  about  one-fiftieth  its  pre-war  value.  Old 
mortgages,  which  formerly  were  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burden, 
can  now  be  repaid  by  tendering  to  the  mortgagor  one-fiftieth 
the  original  amount,  or,  say,  six  months’  interest.  A  farmer 
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who,  before  the  war,  had  sleepless  nights  because  of  a  mortgage 
of  M. 20,000  can  now  repay  it  by  the  sale  of  an  ox  or  of  a  cow  1 
worth  400  gold  marks. 

Germany’s  financial  disorder  and  the  continued  decline  of  the 
mark  resulting  from  it  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  employer  of 
labour,  because  they  tend  to  keep  wages  low.  Wages  rise  more 
slowly  than  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  a  universal  experience. 
Besides,  German  employers  are  enabled  to  pay  extraordinarily 
low'  wages  without  starving  their  w’orkers,  because  rents  have 
been  fixed.  A  mamed  German  working-man  could  obtain,  before 
the  war,  a  very  comfortable  home  for  himself  and  his  family  for 
about  M.IO  per  week,  which  then  was  equal  to  10s.  The  fixing 
of  rents,  which,  according  to  recent  enactment,  will  continue 
until  1926,  has  practically  abolished  rent.  A  w'eekly  rent  of 
M.IO,  which  in  1914  w'as  equal  to  10s.,  has  been  brought  down 
to  about  ten  farthings.  In  other  w'ords,  the  working-man  receives 
a  subsidy  of  10s.  per  week,  which  is  paid  to  him  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  owner  of  his  house.  Hence  his  employer  can  save  10s. 
per  week  in  the  w'ages  paid  to  him. 

The  fall  of  the  mark  and  the  consequent  gigantic  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  have  created  a  general  demand  for  subsidies  of  every 
kind.  The  Labour  leaders  and  Socialist  politicians  demanded  and 
obtained  not  only  the  fixing  of  rents,  but  subsidies  on  bread,  meat 
and  other  foodstuffs,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  by 
keeping  railway  charges,  postal  charges,  etc.,  artificially  low. 
Of  course  every  State  aid  to  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  cheapened 
rent,  food,  transport,  etc.,  benefits  by  so  much  the  industries 
and  those  w'ho  manage  them  by  reducing  the  wage  amount  by 
the  amount  of  the  subsidies.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  wages 
in  Germany  are  unbelievably  low'.  The  current  rate  for  miners, 
the  best  paid  men  of  the  community,  is  at  present  from  M.lOO 
to  M.120  per  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  2s.  to  2s.  fid. 
per  day  in  English  money.  However,  if  we  add  to  this  low 
money  wage  the  subsidies  on  rent,  food,  transportation,  etc., 
the  actual  w'age  received  is  tw'ice  the  nominal  amount.  Owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  taxation  in  Germany  has,  in  the 
case  of  business  men  and  of  others  w'ith  expandable  incomes, 
been  reduced  to  one-third,  w'ages  have  been  reduced  to  one-half 
or  less,  and  interest  on  old  loans  has  been  reduced  to  one-fiftieth, 
and  so  has  been  the  rent  paid.  We  cannot  wonder  that  business 
men,  landowners,  farmers,  etc.,  are  very  pleased  with  the 
continued  depreciation  of  the  mark. 

The  depreciation  of  the  German  currency  benefits  business  men 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  A  most  important  item  in  industry 
and  commerce  is  the  cost  of  coal.  Coal  costs  in  Germany  not  only 
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far  less  than  in  England,  but  it  is  even  far  cheaper  than  it  was 
previous  to  the  war.  In  January,  1914,  German  mine-run  fat 
coal  was  quoted  at  M.12.75.  Its  cost  has  gradually  been  raised, 
and  it  was  increased  in  March  of  this  year  to  M. 601. 70  per  ton, 
which  is  equal  to  M.11.00  in  gold,  or  to  11s.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  German  industries  can  sell  their  productions  far  below 
the  British  cost  of  production,  seeing  that  coal  can  be  bought 
at  11s.  per  ton  and  that  wages  for  skilled  workers  are  about  2s. 
per  day. 

The  miracle  of  producing  goods  at  incredibly  low  prices  and 
bringing  down  the  German  cost  of  living  to  less  than  half  the 
British  cost  of  living  has  been  wrought  by  the  wholesale  trans¬ 
ference  of  capital  from  the  rightful  owners  to  trade ,  industry  and 
agriculture  and  to  those  engaged  in  them.  All  those  with  fixed 
incomes  have  been  ruined.  Many  formerly  wealthy  house-owners 
or  investors  earn  less  than  a  common  labourer.  Naturally  the 
thrifty  millions  who  have  been  plundered  by  the  State  are  in¬ 
censed  against  those  in  authority,  to  the  joy  of  the  reactionaries. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  so-called  Liberal  business  men  and 
the  farmers  are  almost  as  hostile  to  the  Eepublic  as  are 
the  landowners  and  the  old  nobility.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
old  Conservative  Party,  which  is  now  called  the  German  National 
People’s  Party,  and  the  representatives  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  old  Liberal  Party,  which  has  become  the  German 
People’s  Party,  work  hand  in  hand,  and  are  practically  one  in 
their  hostility  to  Democracy  and  Socialism. 

Dr.  Wirth  and  Dr.  Eathenau  are  apparently  honest, 
moderate  and  well-meaning  men  who  are  willing  to  satisfy  the 
justified  demands  of  the  Allies.  However,  they  are  not  all- 
powerful.  They  have  no  solid  majority  at  their  back.  At  the 
vote  of  confidence  of  February  15th  the  Government  was  saved 
by  a  small  majority,  220  votes  supporting  it  against  185  of  its 
opponents.  The  precariousness  of  the  position  of  the  Wirth- 
Rathenau  Government  may  be  seen  from  the  following  record 
of  the  voting  : — 


For  the  Government.  Against  the  Government. 


Majority  Socialists 

...  107 

German  National  People’s  Party 

68 

Centre  Party 

...  69 

German  People’s  Party  ... 

60 

Democrats 

...  38 

Independent  Socialists 

34 

Peasant  League  ... 

4 

Communists 

23 

Hanoverians 

...  2 

220 

186 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  German  People’s  Party,  the  former 
Liberals,  voted  with  the  old  Conservatives  for  the  overthrow 
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of  the  Government  in  conjunction  with  the  revolutionary  Inde. 
pendent  Socialists  and  the  Communists.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  whereas  only  8  members  of  the  Governinent-supportino 
parties  abstained  from  voting,  no  fewer  than  38  of  the  Opposition 
parties  did  not  record  their  votes.  Among  the  abstainers  from 
voting  on  the  part  of  those  hostile  to  the  Government  were  30 
Independent  Socialists  and  Communists.  They  refused  to  install 
a  Conservative  and  reactionary  Government.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  abstentions,  the  supporters  of  the  Government  would 
have  numbered  2*28  and  its  opponents  223.  The  secession  of  three 
members  of  the  Government-supporting  parties  to  the  Opposi- 
tion  would  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Wirth-Rathenau 
Government. 

Agriculture,  industry,  commerce  and  trade  have  vastly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  dilution  of  the  currency  because  it  has  transferred 
to  them  the  bulk  of  the  invested  wealth.  Deflation,  following 
moderate  inflation,  has  led  to  acute  suffering  and  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country.  Both  the  German 
employers  and  workers  realise  that  vigorous  deflation  would 
cause  a  terrible  crisis,  while  continued  inflation  may  prolong 
good  times  a  little  longer.  Hence  both  employers  and  employed 
are  opposed  to  a  thorough  financial  reform  which  w  ould  mean  a 
great  increase  of  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  subsidies  on  the  other  hand.  The  employers’  parties,  the 
German  National  People’s  Party  and  the  German  People’s  Party, 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government,  as  is  shown  by  the  test 
vote  of  which  particulars  have  been  given.  Any  policy  which 
w’ould  seem  likely  to  upset  industry,  cause  unemployment  and 
relieve  the  capitalists  who  are  being  expropriated  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  policy  of  inflation  would  lead  to  a  number  of  Majority 
Socialists  joining  the  Opposition  Parties  and  bringing  the  Wirth- 
Bathenau  combination  to  an  end. 

On  January  28th  Dr.  Wirth  placed  before  the  Eeparations 
Commission  full  details  of  a  German  financial  reform  scheme  in 
accordance  wdth  the  demand  of  the  Allies.  Among  the  numerous 
documents  which  accompanied  his  lengthy  statement  there  is  a 
draft  Budget  for  the  financial  year  1922-1923,  w’hich  begins  with 
April  1st  of  this  year.  According  to  the  figures  furnished  by 
Dr.  Wirth,  the  Budget  should  not  merely  balance,  but  should 
show’  a  surplus  of  M. 16, 500 ,000,000  of  income  over  expenditure, 
which  w’ould  be  available  for  Reparations,  but  to  that  amount 
M.  171 ,031,696,076  would  have  to  be  added  by  means  of  a  loan 
in  order  to  provide  the  total  of  M. 187, 531 ,696,076  required  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  large  loan  can  be  floated  only  if 
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financiers,  bankers  and  the  general  investing  public  in  Grermany 
and  abroad  feel  reasonably  confident  that  the  value  of  the  mark 
will  be  stabilised.  It  is  furthermore  self-evident  that  the 
stabilisation  of  the  mark  can  be  achieved  only  if  Germany’s 
national  revenue  meets  the  national  expenditure  not  merely  on 
paper  but  in  reality.  Tax  revenue  during  the  coming  financial 
year  and  various  administrative  items  are  expected  to  furnish 
M. 103, 208, 855, 677,  and  the  German  Opposition  parties  have 
gone  into  hysterics  about  that  gigantic  amount.  Reduced  into 
English  currency  at  the  rate  of  1,000  marks  to  the  £,  that  sum 
is  equal  to  ^103,208, 856.  Germany  has  more  than  60,000,000 
inhabitants  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  fewer  than  60,000,000 
inhabitants.  Reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  Germany’s 
proposed  taxation  will  come  to  a  sum  which  would  equal  about 
£80,000,000  of  taxes  for  the  United  Kingdom.  As  in  the  German 
taxes  large  contributions  for  local  purposes  are  included  which 
in  this  country  take  the  form  of  rates,  the  sum  of  ^80,000,000  is 
probably  by  £10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  actual  English 
equivalent. 

Germany’s  taxation  is  not  only  extremely  small  and  utterly 
insufficient  if  compared  with  British  taxation,  but  it  is  even 
ludicrously  small  if  compared  with  German  pre-war  taxation. 
Before  the  war  Germany’s  national  expenditure  per  year  on  the 
basis  of  the  Budget  before  us  exceeded  M. 4, 000 ,000 ,000  in 
gold.  The  proposed  revenue  of  1922-1923  would  come  to  half 
that  sum  in  gold.  Of  course,  in  comparing  Germany’s  present 
national  expenditure  with  the  pre-war  expenditure  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  large  sums  which  used  to  be  spent  by  the 
individual  States  are  now  spent  by  the  Reich,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  disentangle  and  compare  pre-war  and  post-war  national  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  comparison  of  which  offers  many  pitfalls. 

According  to  Treaty,  Germany  is  bound  to  impose  taxation 
upon  her  citizens  which  is  at  least  as  heavy  as  that  imposed  by 
any  of  the  Allies.  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  national 
taxation  yielding  one-tw'elfth  as  much  in  Germany  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  only  one-fifteenth  as  much  per  head  of 
population  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  totally 
insufficient,  unless  the  ridiculous  assumption  is  made  that 
British  national  income  is  twelve  times  as  great  as  German 
national  income,  and  that  British  individual  average  income  is 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  German  individual  average  income. 
Ur.  Wirth  and  Dr.  Rathenau  had  to  get  over  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  permanent  officials  supplied  them  with  the 
necessary  material.  Attached  to  Dr.  Wirth’s  letter  there  are 
numerous  statistical  tables  according  to  which  the  percentage 
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of  the  income  tax  levied  upon  incomes  is  considerably  higher  in 
Germany  than  in  France  and  in  England.  The  comparisons 
given  are,  of  course,  completely  misleading.  The  only  people 
who  pay  upon  their  incomes  the  actual  amount  assessed  are  the 
impoverished  few  who  have  the  misfortune  to  possess  fixed 
incomes.  A  man  with  a  fixed  income  of,  let  us  say,  M. 1,000, 000 
per  year  is  bound  to  pay  40  per  cent,  in  income  tax  when 
the  collector  demands  M. 400,000  from  him.  However,  the 
manufacturer,  trader,  speculator,  agriculturist,  etc.,  who  has 
been  assessed  upon  an  income  of  M. 1,000,000  has  probably  an 
income  of  M. 4, 000 ,000  or  M. 5, 000 ,000  by  the  time  he  pays  his 
taxes.  Besides,  the  large  taxpayers  in  Germany  notoriously 
endeavour  to  make  the  task  of  the  Government  as  difficult  as 
possible  by  endless  procrastination  and  delay.  In  that  policy 
they  are  aided  by  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  tax-gathering 
apparatus.  German  taxation  has  been  remodelled  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  organisation  has  been  completely  recast,  numerous 
complicated  new  taxes  have  been  introduced,  and  vast  arrears 
have  accumulated  to  the  despair  of  the  officials. 

The  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  relieved  of  the  bulk  of  their 
debts  not  only  all  the  private  people  wffio  need  pay  only  a 
fraction  of  the  interest  agreed  upon  long  ago,  but  has  similarly- 
benefited  the  German  Government.  Interest  on  the  gigantic 
national  debt  comes,  according  to  an  official  statement,  to 
M. 29 ,800 ,000 ,000,  or  to  less  than  £30,000,000  in  English  money 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  while  our  own  debt  service 
requires  more  than  ten  times  as  large  a  sum. 

As  previously  stated,  the  question  whether  Germany  will  be 
able  to  raise  a  large  loan  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Allies,  as  she 
has  proposed,  depends  on  her  ability  to  stabilise  the  mark,  and 
this  in  turn  depends  on  her  abihty  to  balance  the  Budget.  Every 
Budget  forecast  made  after  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
completely  falsified  by  succeeding  events.  Every  year  has 
brought  a  number  of  Supplementary  Estimates  which  have 
gigantically  swelled  national  expenditure  and  deficits  with  fatal 
result  to  the  currency.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  year  1922-1923 
will  not  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  According  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  the  bureaucratic  apparatus  is  composed  and  paid  as 
follows  : — 

Yearly  Pay. 

M. 

Regular  officials  ...  ...  743,352  24,240,755,975 

Temporary  officials  ...  ...  124,481  3,103,356,966 

Workers  in  national  employ  ...  689,953  17,033,122,042 


Total 


1,557,786 


44,377,234,983 
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•  In  addition  to  the  numbers  enumerated  there  are  the  officials 
of  the  individual  States  and  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
j  police,  etc.  Altogether  the  official  army  numbers  more  than 
2,000,000.  Recently  wholesale  prices  have  risen  rapidly  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  mark,  and  retail  prices  and 
the  cost  of  living  are  only  slowly  following  that  advance.  Never- 
I  theless,  dissatisfaction  with  their  pay  is  general  among  the 
!  officials  and  the  workers  in  State  employ,  and  their  demand  for 
!  increased  wages  will  probably  prove  irresistible  unless  prompt 
improvement  in  the  mark  and  the  consequent  fall  in  prices  should 
lead  to  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  Of  this 
there  is,  however,  little  hope.  On  the  day  when  Dr.  Wirth 
!  sent  to  the  Allies  the  reform  scheme  German  marks  stood  at  850 
to  the  pound  sterling.  If  financiers  in  Germany  and  abroad  were 
of  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  the  German  Government  will 
lead  to  a  real  improvement  in  Germany’s  finances,  there  would 
!  have  been  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  value  of  German  currency. 
Instead  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  very  severe  deterioration 
expressive  of  the  pessimism  amongst  the  best  informed.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  the  draft  Budget  placed  before  the  Allies  will  prove 
once  more  illusory  and  that  Germany  will  continue  making  both 
ends  meet  by  the  printing  press. 

I  The  rapid  abandonment  of  subsidies  on  foodstuffs  has  doubled 
the  price  of  bread  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  a  further  very 
i  senous  increase  must  take  place  with  the  complete  abolition  of 
subsidies.  With  the  fall  of  the  bread  subsidies  there  will  come 
a  demand  for  much  higher  pay  on  the  part  of  the  gTumbling  mil¬ 
lions  in  State  employ,  and  there  will  arise  a  widespread  demand 
i  for  State  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  general.  In 
fact,  the  agitation  for  the  re-introduction  of  food  control  and  for 
the  artificial  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  by  the  State  is 
!  already  becoming  louder  and  louder.  The  weak  Government 
j  may,  and  probably  will,  not  be  able  to  resist  the  popular  demand 
I  for  intervention  and  the  usual  Supplementary  Estimates  will  be 
brought  forward  in  accordance  with  general  clamour. 

I  Year  after  year  the  State  railways  and  the  Post  Office  have 
produced  gigantic  deficits.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  drastic 
raising  of  railway  rates  and  postal  charges  will  convert  these 
services  into  profit-paying  departments.  Railway  traffic  and 
postal  work  are  inpidly  falling  off.  In  addition  to  the  various  items 
mentioned  the  compensation  payable  to  Germans  living  abroad  for 
property  lost  or  confiscated  may  serve  to  upset  completely  the 
official  Budget  estimate.  The  claims  of  the  Germans  abroad  upon 
their  Government  are  said  to  amount  to  approximately 
M.100,000,000,000.  In  respect  of  these  claims,  which  probably 
•  X*  2 
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are  exaggerated,  only  trifling  advances  have  so  far  been  made. 
Altogether  the  outlook  is  very  gloomy.  Both  employers  and 
employed  are  op})osed  to  increased  taxation  and  to  rigorous 
economy.  All  classes  have  become  used  to  the  pleasant  but  deadly 
rigime  of  borrowing  and  inflation ,  and  both  the  Government  in 
power  and  any  conceivable  Government  which  could  take  its  place 
would  seem  helpless  to  bring  about  a  real  reform.  Things  have 
drifted  too  long  and  the  evil  course  probably  cannot  be  stopped. 
Continued  currency  inflation  may  be  compared  to  morphia.  The 
one  is  as  pleasant  in  its  action  upon  nations  as  the  other  is  upon 
individuals.  It  relieves  them  of  their  troubles,  gives  them 
pleasant  illusions  and  a  deceptive  sense  of  well-being  and  of 
vigour.  However,  in  both  cases  the  patient  requires  constantly 
increasing  doses  of  the  drug,  and  when  the  habit  has  continued 
for  long  disaster  is  bound  to  ensue  whether  the  habit  be  stopped 
or  continued. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 
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The  Coalition  still  endures — and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  still  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  Coalition  is  tottering,  and  the  supremacy  of 
its  head  has  received  a  formidable  shock.  If  he  remains.  Sir 
George  Younger  remains  also.  The  captain  is  still  captain  of  the 
ship,  but  the  mutinous  cabin-boy — in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
ludicrously  inappropriate  phrase — has  been  neither  clapped  in 
irons  nor  thrown  overboard.  The  upshot  of  all  the  recent  com¬ 
motion  is  that  the  ship  holds  on  her  course  towards  the  ugly  rocks 
which  lie  not  far  ahead,  and  those  aboard — the  captain  included — 
are  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  But  office  is  office,  and  in 
any  event  the  King’s  Government  must  be  carried  on. 

The  Prime  Minister  suddenly  became  aware  that  his  position 
was  gi’owing  intolerable  after  his  design  of  a  snatch  February 
election  was  defeated,  not  merely  by  the  Die-Hards  but  also  by 
a  powerful  section  of  sober  Unionist  opinion,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Coalition  is  unimpeachable.  Returning  from  Cannes  out  of 
humour,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  assert 
his  authority  over  the  more  troublesome  section  of  his  party. 
But  neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  nor  anyone 
else,  could  whistle  the  Die-Hards  to  heel,  and  the  Premier  had 
perforce  to  be  content  with  assurances  of  personal  loyalty  from 
his  Unionist  colleagues,  who,  though  ready,  if  need  be,  to  form  a 
Unionist  Administration,  felt  in  their  bones  that  it  would  move 
to  sure  and  swift  disaster  at  the  polls,  and  therefore  were  not  at 
all  anxious  to  make  the  experiment.  And  yet  the  Coalition  is 
manifestly  beyond  patching.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  declaration  of 
co-operation  instead  of  coalition  shrivelled  at  the  first  sarcastic 
comment  from  Sir  George  Younger,  and  since  then  one  blow  has 
followed  another.  Mr.  Montagu’s  downfall  has  strengthened  the 
Unionist  section  in  the  Cabinet ;  Sir  Gordon  Hewart’s  hasty  pro¬ 
motion  still  further  weakened  the  National  Liberals;  and  the 
refusal  of  President  Harding  to  take  part  in  the  Genoa  Conference 
has  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  hopes. 
Moreover,  though  the  Government  put  the  best  face  they  can 
on  Ireland,  the  position  does  not  improve,  and  the  optimism  of 
last  December  has  vanished.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position,  there¬ 
fore,  has  become  appreciably  weaker,  and  the  next  Coalition  crisis 
is  likely  to  be  the  last.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  during  his  holiday  at  Criccieth  he  sends  to  the  Press  his  letter 
of  resignation.  He  has  no  personal  advantage  to  gain  by 
remaining.  By  resigning  he  would  leave  the  Unionists  a  most 
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damning  inheritance,  as  the  wiser  among  them  are  well  aware 
and  he  would  be  able  to  choose  his  own  moment  for  coming  lack. 
On  the  other  hand,  public  interests  as  certainly  require  that  he 
should  remain  till  the  Irish  Free  State  Bill  is  passed,  if  not  till 
the  results  of  the  Irish  elections  are  known. 

Of  all  the  political  delusions  to  which  Governments  are  liable 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  is  the  delusion  of  indispensability. 
It  is  commonly  fatal  to  its  victims.  Many  will  remember  how 
from  1903  to  1905  it  was  continually  said  that  the  Liberals  were 
so  torn  with  dissension  that  they  could  not  possibly  form  a 
Cabinet  and  that  only  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  persuaded  the 
reluctant  Mr.  Balfour  to  remain  in  office,  though  obviously  falling 
into  deeper  political  discredit  every  day.  The  quarrel  between 
the  Liberal  Imperialists  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  tabernacle  and  the 
Liberals  of  the  school  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  raged 
as  implacably  then  as  it  now  rages  between  National  Liberals  and 
Independent  Liberals.  It  was  even  alleged  that  in  the  event  of  a 
liiberal  victory  the  chief  administrative  posts  could  not  be  filled 
because  there  were  not  enough  Liberals  of  experience  left  to  fill 
them,  and  the  younger  men  w’ere  quite  untried.  But  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  came  and  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  instead  of  dissolving- 
hoping  thereby  to  cover  the  Liberals  w'ith  confusion  by  revealing 
to  the  electors  the  awful  weakness  of  the  alternative  Government 
— the  warring  Liberal  factions  readily  came  to  terms,  and  the 
indispensables  were  cast  out  into  the  wilderness,  where,  in  their 
pique,  they  committed  every  political  folly  of  which  an  Opposition 
is  capable,  and  paid  dearly  for  their  sins. 

No  man  is  indispensable,  else  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  world, 
but  there  are  statesmen  w'hose  disappearance,  whether  by  the 
stroke  of  mortality  or  by  political  vicissitude,  makes  such  a  pro¬ 
found  upheaval,  and  who  are  so  inadequately  replaced  by  those 
who  fidl  the  empty  chairs,  that  w^e  may,  without  doing  violence  to 
language,  apply  to  them  the  dangerous  epithet.  In  that  sense  Pitt 
was  indispensable  when  he  resigned  and  made  way  for  Addington ; 
and  he  was  still  indispensable  w’hen  he  died  and  Lord  Liverpool 
took  his  place.  So,  too,  in  the  narrower  field  of  party  Gladstone 
was  indispensable  to  Liberalism  when  his  resignation  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  internecine  quarrel  among  his  lieutenants. 

In  the  limited  sense,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  indis¬ 
pensable?  Can  the  State  get  on  passably  well  without  him? 
Can  the  Coalition  survive  his  going?  Many,  of  course,  would 
answer  wuth  a  shout  that,  so  far  from  his  being  indispensable  to 
the  State,  the  State  will  not  recover  health  till  he  be  gone.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  a  sort  of  political  Antichrist  to  the  Independent 
Liberals ;  Labour  does  not  know'  w’hether  to  hate  him  or  fear  him 
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the  more.  Both,  however,  would  exult  in  his  downfall.  When 
he  looks  across  the  Table  and  asks  whether  it  is  peace,  the 
Liberals  retort,  “  Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master?  ”  They 
do  not  forgive  him  for  wrecking  the  fortunes  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  once  the  bright,  particular  star.  Indispensable  !  As  well 
ask  a  flock  of  sheep  if  the  butcher  is  indispensable,  or  a  pack  of 
wolves  whether  the  breed  of  wolf-hound  could  be  dispensed  with, 
as  ask  Liberals  or  Socialists  whether  they  could  dispense  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

But  what  answer  do  Unionists  give?  Can  they  do  without  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  or  can  they  not?  Is  he  necessary  to  them  and  to 
i  the  principles — and  interests — which  they  maintain?  The  Die- 

^  Hards  loathe  the  Coalition  Chief  quite  as  heartily  as  do  the 

j  Opposition.  They  are  the  hard  core  of  the  Unionist  Party,  the 

i  remnant  of  the  old  Conservatives,  the  rump  of  the  still  older 

1  Tories.  They  never  in  their  hearts,  even  during  the  war,  forgave 

or  forgot  his  Limehouse  oration,  his  People’s  Budget,  and  the 
Parliament  Act  which  destroyed  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

;  To  them  the  Prime  Minister  is  the  man  who  has  shattered  what 
remained  of  their  old  ascendancy.  They  feel  that  a  new  era  has 
;  opened  in  which  they  and  their  order  will  count  for  less  and  less, 
and  they  blame  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  though  really  he  is  but  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  Victorian  Radicals  who  sapped  the  deep 
foundations  of  their  power.  It  was  the  Great  War  which  finally 
toppled  down  their  walls,  and  now  they  see  the  Socialists  swarm- 
i  ing  about  the  breach  and  threatening  continuous  assault.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  his  leadership  most  unwillingly  ;  they  hold  him  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  last  three  years.  They  fear  that  he  will  sell, 
one  by  one,  the  few  poor  defences  which  still  remain,  and  they 
charge  him  with  having  infected  with  his  own  poisonous  ideas 
those  who  once  were  Unionism’s  trusted  leaders,  but  who  are 
,  now  content  to  be  his  lieutenants.  The  Irish  surrender  has  been 
the  last  straw  with  them.  They  feel  that  Great  Britain’s  honour 
has  been  smirched,  and  that  Imperial  security  has  been  grievously 
imperilled  in  Ireland,  Egypt  and  India.  It  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  Die-Hards  are  an  unimportant  fraction  of  the 
5  Unionist  Party.  If  they  were,  the  mutiny  of  Sir  George  Younger 
I  would  not  have  been  so  formidable.  They  represent,  in  fact,  a 
!  large  minority  among  the  rank  and  file  of  upper-  and  middle-class 

I  Conservatives,  though  they  may  have  but  a  small  following  in  the 

I  working-men’s  clubs.  Their  golden  age  lies  in  the  past,  not 
in  the  future.  They  are  for  ever  thinking  of  “  pre-war”  days 
j  and  conditions,  and  they  chafe  at  their  slow  return, 
i  Conservatives  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  stupid 
party,  and  this  is  still  not  wholly  undeserved.  They  do  not  under- 
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stand  the  world  they  are  living  in ;  they  will  not  read  the  changing 
signs  of  the  times.  Always  prone  to  selfishness,  they  have  l^en 
too  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  part  of  the  Almighty’s  settled  plan 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  and  they  have  never 
been  willing  to  pay  a  generous  rate  of  insurance  against  political 
disturbance.  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit.  How  persistently  the 
Conservatives  have  thrown  away  their  golden  chances,  when  a 
few  seasonable  concessions  would  have  buttressed  their  cherished 
institutions  safe  against  wind,  weather  and  political  agitation! 
Once  more  they  are  bent  on  repeating  the  old  blunder.  Jealous, 
suspicious,  distrustful  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  will  not  under¬ 
stand  to  w'hat  extent  they  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  numerical 
superiority  in  the  House  of  Coraraous,  and  they  are  fain  to 
believe  that  if  they  jettison  the  Prime  Minister  the  electors  will 
gladly  return  them  in  the  same  strength  again.  They  say  that 
they  can  do  better  in  the  constituencies  without  National  Liberal 
support  than  with  it,  and  that  the  country  yearns  for  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Administration  of  the  old  type,  which  shall  pass  as  few 
measures  as  possible  while  opposing  a  stout  barrier  to  the  rising 
tide  of  Socialism. 

So  say  the  Salisbury s,  the  Grettons,  the  Banbury s  and  the 
Gwynnes — but  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  popular  leader 
among  them.  They  stand  in  an  utterly  hopeless  position  even  on 
the  question  where  they  can  draw  up  their  most  damaging  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Government.  That  is  the  question  of  Ireland,  which 
in  turn  has  been  atrociously  handled  by  every  party  in  the  State, 
and  towards  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  attitude  of  the 
British  democracy  has  been  pusillanimous  and  vacillating  beyond 
words.  But  what  avails  even  the  most  unanswerable  indictment 
when  the  only  practical  alternative  to  the  deplorable  Irish  Treaty 
is  a  renewal  of  civil  war,  which  the  British  democracy  would 
sullenly  refuse  to  wage  and  which  might  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  the  British  Empire,  w'hether  it  succeeded  or  whether 
it  failed?  The  Briti.sh  Government  last  autumn  w’ere  startled  to 
discover  that  unless  they  made  peace  their  weapon  would  break 
in  their  hands. 

These  Conservatives,  if  I  judge  them  aright,  are  blinded  by 
their  dislike  of  the  Prime  Minister,  just  as  their  predecessors 
were  blinded  for  a  long  time  by  their  distrust  of  Disraeli.  The 
Early  Victorian  Conservatives  preferred  to  a  leadership  of  brains 
the  leadership  of  territorial  magnates,  long  in  lineage,  broad  in 
acres,  narrow  in  intelligence,  and  animated  by  a  high  sense  of 
duty  to  existing  institutions,  among  which  they  gave  a  leading 
place  to  the  institution  of  a  territorial  aristocracy.  What  remains 
of  the  old  order  is  rapidly  being  submerged  in  a  plutocracy  which 
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has  the  same  natural  instinct  for  self-preservation,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  same  reluctance  to  pay  the  necessary  premium  for 
protection  against  disturbance.  But  there  is  a  very  real  difference 
between  the  “  stupid  ”  Conservatives  and  those  who  recognise 
that  they  must  dip  deep  into  their  pockets  and  pay  the  price. 
Both  are  honestly  attached  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Empire,  to 
Parliamentary  Government,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is 
called  the  Capitalist  System — to  all  the  principles  and  institu¬ 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  which  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  Socialism 
to  overthrow.  But  Conservatives  who  appreciate  the  political 
conditions  created  by  the  last  measure  of  electoral  reform  know 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  wait  supinely  for  the  leisurely 
swing  of  the  pendulum  to  give  them  their  turn  of  office  and  power, 
and  that  to  appeal  to  the  new  electorate  on  strictly  Conservative 
principles  alone  means  failure.  There  can  be  no  hope  of  a 
Conservative  Administration  unless  they  carry  a  considerable 
number  of  urban  seats  in  the  industrial  areas,  and  they  cannot 
win  these  unless  they  have  something  tangible  to  offer  to  electors, 
who  are  much  more  interested  in  the  means  of  acquisition  than 
in  the  methods  of  conservation.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  the 
traditional  ascendancy  of  Conservatism  has  been  greatly 
weakened  of  recent  years,  and  the  angry  disappointment  caused 
throughout  the  shires  by  the  collapse  of  the  National  Wages 
Board  for  the  agricultural  labourer  must  inevitably  make  itself 
felt  adversely  to  the  Conservative  interest  at  the  next  election. 
The  natural  patriotism  and  nationalism  of  the  people,  whenever 
strongly  stirred,  are  likely  to  be  on  their  side,  as  in  December, 
1918,  and  at  times  they  may  expect  to  profit  by  the  popular  re¬ 
action  from  the  violent  changes  favoured  by  their  opponents  and 
from  the  disappointments  caused  by  Socialist  millenniums  which 
fail  to  arrive.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  democratic 
politics  those  who  promise  most  lavishly  and  adroitly  receive  most 
support  from  the  masses,  which  are  only  too  glad  to  get  anything, 
and  unless  the  Conservative  Party  can  present  an  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  it  will  spend  most  of  its  time  in  the  future  on  the 
Speaker’s  left  hand. 

Conservative  leaders  are  of  two  types.  There  is  the  type  of 
which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  perhaps  the  best  equipped 
example.  His  hearty  and  undisguised  contempt  for  democracy, 
based,  not  upon  the  arrogance  of  aristocratic  birth,  but  upon  fine 
intellectual  scorn,  was  accompanied  by  a  noble  sense  of  public 
duty  and  a  sincere  simplicity  of  life.  Lord  Salisbury  held 
that  political  change  was  usually  for  the  worse,  and  that  the 
truest  function  of  Conservatism  was  to  act  as  a  drag  upon  a  coach 
which  continually  threatens  to  get  out  of  control  and  overturn 
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in  the  ditch.  The  other  type  of  Conservative  leader  is  best 
exemplified  by  Disraeli,  and,  as  readers  of  the  recent  Life  of  Lord 
Salisbury  will  remember,  no  one  had  a  deeper  distrust  of  Disraeli 
than  his  future  colleague,  lieutenant  and  successor.  Disraeli  was 
an  opportunist,  a  spell-hinder,  a  man  of  vivid  imagination  and 
unbounded  daring.  He  had  a  hard  struggle  to  surmount  the 
formidable  barriers  which  shut  him  off  so  effectually  at  first  from 
the  confidence  of  the  “  gentlemen  of  England.”  If  he,  the  great 
master  of  ridicule  and  invective,  had  not  been  impenetrable  to 
the  clumsier  shafts  of  aristocratic  disdain,  if  he  had  not  been  so 
serenely  sure  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority  and  political  in¬ 
sight,  if  his  judgments  had  not  been  so  often  justified  by  events, 
he  could  never  have  persuaded  the  Tories  and  Conservatives  of 
his  time  to  ‘  ‘  dish  the  Whigs  ’  ’  by  over-calling  them  in  their  own 
suit,  or  have  induced  the  professed  exponents  of  political  caution 
to  take  with  him  his  most  audacious  ”  leap  in  the  dark.”  Which 
type  of  leader  does  the  Conseiwative  Party  of  to-day  require? 
Is  it  a  Salisbury  or  a  Disraeli?  The  “  gentlemen  of  England’’ 
would  always  prefer  a  Salisbury;  but,  alas!  no  Salisbury  can 
obtain  the  necessary  Parliamentary  majority.  The  only 
chance  for  the  Conservatives  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North, 
where,  as  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  coalfields,  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidates  often  start  with  something  less  even  than  a  forlorn 
hope,  is  for  them  to  find  a  new’  Disraeli. 

Where,  then,  shall  they  look?  Only  three  men  in  public  life 
to-day — I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  potential  but  of  actually  estab¬ 
lished  reputations — possess  Disraelian  qualities  to  any  conspicuous 
degree.  They  are  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill.  Of  these  the  Lord  Chancellor  alone  is  a 
Conservative.  That  Lord  Birkenhead  indulges  the  ambition  of 
becoming  some  day  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  tolerably 
certain.  And  why  not?  The  Woolsack  does  not  content  him;  1 
fancy  that  at  times  even  the  gold  on  his  gown  annoys  him  as  an 
encumbrance  which  weighs  him  down.  He  is  in  a  cage,  gilded, 
well  sugared,  well  seeded,  w’ell  watered,  but  still  a  cage.  Nor 
can  he  get  out  without  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  con¬ 
stitutional  change  with  which  certain  of  his  present  colleagues 
will  be  in  no  mood  to  oblige  him.  Hence,  perhaps,  his  periodic 
rages.  To  be  master  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  have  elbowed 
the  Marquis  Curzon — as  he  virtually  has  done — out  of  his  place 
as  chief  spokesman  for  the  Government  is  one  thing,  but  not  to 
be  able  to  grasp  the  vacant  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party 
must  be  a  torment  to  one  conscious  of  his  gifts  and  powers  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  conscious  of  his.  He  w’ears  his  principles, 
too,  in  much  the  same  way  as  Disraeli.  He  is  their  master,  not 
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their  slave.  He  is  faithful  to  them,  like  the  lover  in  the  poem, 
“in  his  fashion,”  ^vhich  some  narrow,  pedantic  people  so  little 
understand  that  they  even  call  him,  as  their  fathers  called 
Disraeli,  unprincipled.  The  cause  for  which  he  has  no  use  is  the 
dead  cause ;  when  the  breath  is  out  he  holds  that  the  obsequies 
should  be  early  and  the  time  of  mourning  short.  Hence  his 
recent  hasty — over-hasty,  as  many  thought — abandonment  of 
Ulster,  wherein  he  show’ed  little  of  Cato’s  spirit ;  nor  was  it 
altogether  seemly  for  Lord  Birkenhead  to  set  his  hand  to  an 
instrument  which  he  knew  must  strike  to  the  heart  the  old  friends 
and  associates  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  But  considerations  of 
delicacy  do  not  weigh  overmuch  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
strides  on.  He  does  not  fear  Democracy.  Why  should  he,  wrhen 
he  owes  it  so  much?  He  has  a  serene  confidence  in  his  own 
power  to  lead  the  British  electorate  along  the  path  which  he 
would  have  it  tread ;  nor  would  he  spare  the  pockets  or  heed  the 
groans  of  rich  supporters,  if  by  any  means  he  could  rally 
Democracy  to  the  Throne  and  the  Empire,  and  combat  Socialism 
and  Communism  by  the  spread  of  prosperity  and  contentment. 
Last  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  an  annus  mirahilis,  and  scored 
a  surprising  succession  of  triumphs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  public  platform  and  as  head  of  the  Law  w^hich  marked 
him  out  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  day.  His  recent 
calculated  lapses  into  violence  of  language  have  infuriated  the 
Labour  Party,  but  w’ithout  advancing  either  his  own  cause  or 
that  of  Conservatism.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  is  not  a 
candidate  for  the  Premiership  at  this  moment.  He  judges, 
shrewdly  enough,  that  his  hour  has  not  yet  come,  and  he  has 
admitted  with  the  utmost  candour  that  the  Conservatives  would 
have  no  chance  w'hatever  of  securing  an  independent  majority  if 
they  dissociated  themselves  from  the  National  Liberals  and  broke 
with  IMr.  Lloyd  George.  He  himself  is  for  marching  with  his 
Liberal  colleagues  till  some  real  divergence  of  principle  arises  : 
till  then  he  desires  to  retain  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  head  of  the 
Coalition,  or  did  desire  a  few’  days  back.  But  who  shall  judge 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  dictum  of  yesterday  what  he  thinks 
right  to-day  or  will  deem  expedient  to-morrow’  ? 

The  second  Disraelian  is  Mr.  Churchill.  There  is  no  very 
obvious  reason  why  Mr.  Churchill  should  be  a  National  Liberal 
rather  than  a  Democratic  Conservative.  Certainly  no  Conserva¬ 
tive  has  fronted  the  Labour  Party  more  resolutely  and  none  has 
angered  them  more  than  he  with  his  frequent  gibe  at  Labour’s 
unfitness  to  govern.  Tariff  Reform,  which  sent  him  over  to  the 
Liberal  camp  in  his  young  days,  is  not  now  a  living  issue.  On 
most  questions  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  one  camp  as  in  the 
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other,  and  can  readily  accommodate  himself  to  either,  especially 
when  there  is  prospect  of  high  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Churchill 
still  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the  handicap  of  his  war  record, 
when  he  lost  his  way  more  than  once  and  gained  the  fatal  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  reckless  gambler  with  the  lives  of  men.  But 
no  Minister  has  achieved  more  brilliant  successes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  Mr.  Churchill  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  on  the  public  platform  his  best  is  unsurpassed.  Brilliant  in 
debate,  untiring  in  his  departmental  work,  never  daunted,  never 
beaten,  always  fresh,  even  when  most  overwhelmed  with  duties, 
Mr.  Churchill  has  already  held  more  great  offices  of  State  than 
any  politician  in  our  history.  Whether  he  will  ever  attain  to  the 
Premiership  depends  upon  the  run  of  events  and  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  I  think  his  chances  are  far  superior  to  those  of  his 
friend  and  yoke-fellow  the  Lord  Chancellor,  especially  if  he  throws 
in  his  lot  with  the  Unionists  when  the  day  of  divergence  comes, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  Prime  Minister  returns  to  the  Liberal 
fold  or  holds  aloof.  But  meantime  the  two  minor  Disraelians  beg 
the  Prime  Minister  to  continue  reigning  as  the  most  truly 
Disraelian  of  them  all. 

Which  indeed  he  is.  The  more  one  studies  Disraeli’s  written 
word,  the  more  one  recognises  the  extraordinary  similarities 
between  him  and  the  Prime  Minister.  “  All  is  race,”  said 
Disraeli,  the  Jew.  The  Prime  Minister  is  Welsh,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  some  previous  existence  he  was  a  Greek 
of  the  time  of  the  Empire.  No  more  nimble  brain  than  his  is 
engaged  upon  the  complexities  of  European  politics.  If  only  it 
were  as  penetrating  as  it  is  nimble  I  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
insaisissable ,  as  quick  as  a  squirrel  to  spy  the  nut  which  oppor¬ 
tunity  holds,  as  ingratiating  in  his  approaches  to  the  hand  which 
offers,  as  dexterous  to  take,  and  as  rapid  to  turn  and  carry  off  the 
treasure.  Like  the  squirrel,  too,  he  will  bury  what  he  does  not 
want  at  the  moment,  and  often  forgets  where  he  has  put  it. 
No  other  has  his  remarkable  faculty  for  making  the  public  over¬ 
look  his  worst  mistakes.  Some  of  his  friends  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  never  was  at  fault  in  reading  aright,  like  QEdipus, 
the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx  of  war.  The  truth  is  that  he  made  his 
blunders,  like  everyone  else,  but  that,  thanks  to  his  splendid 
courage,  dauntless  optimism  and  flaming  energy,  and  to  his 
heartening  and  uplifting  speeches  in  hours  of  deep  depression,  the 
people  came  to  regard  him  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  victory.  It  is  a  priceless  faculty  for  a  politician  to  be  able  to 
create  an  atmosphere  like  this  around  him,  to  weave  new  spells 
when  danger  threatens  and  to  enchant  again  the  fascinated 
spectator. 
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In  the  Plautine  comedies  the  nimble  Greek  servant  was  for 
ever  escaping  a  whipping  for  his  amusing  rascalities  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  some  one  else  or  by  disarming  his  master’s  wrath 
and  making  himself  useful  to  him  in  some  other  way.  That  is  one 
side  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  character.  Just  when  the  sentence 
of  dismissal  seems  about  to  be  pronounced,  he  proposes  some 
pleasant  new  diversion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  born  leader  of 
Democracy.  He  can  weep  with  it  one  moment  and  laugh  with 
it  the  next.  He  has  a  perfect  Sunday  manner  for  its  Sunday 
morning  moods,  but  that  does  not  sjmil  him  from  being  good 
cohipany  at  the  Saturday  evening  revel.  He  has  all  the  stops  in 
his  great  instrument  of  leadership — eloquence,  humour,  passion, 
indignation,  persuasion,  subtlety,  generosity,  frankness.  Each 
in  turn  is  ready  at  command.  He  can  address  a  Sunday  school, 
chaffer  like  a  horse-coper  or  entrance  the  eager  multitude  with 
visions  of  an  emparadised  earth.  If  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
few  people  hate  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  that  more  distrust  him,  it 
is  equally  no  wonder  that  the  common  people  hear  him  gladly,  and 
pass  readily  from  swearing  by  him  to  swearing  at  him,  and  back 
again.  He  is  perpetually  changing — this  one  minute  and  that  the 
next,  but  always  professing  and  protesting  his  firm  hold  on  eternal 
principles.  It  is  this  which  maddens  his  antagonists.  When  they 
think  that  they  have  cornered  him  at  last,  out  he  comes  and  offers 
to  join  them  in  the  chase  of  some  imaginary  rat.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  once  said  that  good  statesmen  were  much  more  common 
than  good  politicians,  and  suggested  that  there  w’ere  not  many 
politicians  who  could  teach  him  much.  He  is  indeed  a  politician 
from  the  moment  of  rising  to  that  of  retiring,  living  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  very  working  model  of  a  perfectly  equipped  oppor¬ 
tunist.  That  is  why  the  British  Democracy  has  taken  to  him 
80  heartily.  He  suits  its  varying  moods.  He  is  often  the  image  of 
itself,  a  bundle  of  contrarieties,  unfixed,  swaying  easily  to  and 
fro  under  the  influence  of  the  varying  winds  that  blow. 

Is  this  the  portrait  of  a  small  man,  a  trimmer,  a  political 
weathercock?  If  so,  the  picture  is  false.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
been  living  in  a  hurricane  for  years ;  if  he  had  been  fixed  to  any 
pedestal  he  would  long  since  have  been  blown  over  and  the 
pedestal  with  him.  Any  British  statesman  who  had  set  his  sails 
after  the  Armistice  and  refused  to  alter  them,  and  had  lashed  the 
tiller  to  some  fixed  point  of  the  compass  and  had  held  on  his 
course  regardless  of  tide  and  weather,  would  have  sunk  long  since. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  home  critics — especially  those  who  blame 
him  for  being  recreant  to  sublime  Liberal  principles  in  the  Peace 
of  Versailles — seem  to  forget  that  the  peace  was  the  handiwork 
of  the  Supreme  Council  jointly,  and  that  never  at  any  single 
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moment  since  the  Armistice  has  Great  Britain  been  able,  as  she 
would  often  wish  to  have  done,  to  steer  her  own  course  in  what 
was  once  called  “  splendid  isolation.”  To  mourn  over  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  some  disappointed  Liberal  publicists  do,  as  though 
he  were  a  lost  soul,  and  not  merely  that,  but  as  though  he  had 
deliberately  sold  his  soul  for  power,  is  fantastic  nonsense.  They 
talk  as  though,  if  only  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  sufficiently 
ideaUstic,  the  Bolshevik  leopard  would  have  changed  his  spots  and 
his  nature ;  the  German  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  bill  for 
reparations  and  made  haste  to  pay ;  the  exchanges  would  have 
speedily  recovered  ;  the  American  Senate  would  have  accepted  the 
Treaty,  and  the  whole  world  would  gladly  have  submitted  itself 
to  a  superior  League  of  Nations.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Even  at  home  the  Government  have  never  been  able  to  turn  a 
pace  since  the  Armistice  and  find  the  next  sheet  clear ;  there  has 
been  a  constant  carry-over  of  difficulties,  of  embarrassments,  of 
entanglements  and  pitfalls,  aggravated  unnecessarily  and  even 
wantonly  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  their  political  opponents. 

Mr,  Lloyd  George  must  take  his  share  of  blame  for  all  that 
has  gone  amiss,  but  at  least  an  equal  blame  attaches  to  the 
British  Democracy  itself.  The  British  people  had  already  ex¬ 
hausted  uix)n  the  war  their  capacity  for  superhuman  effort. 
They  ought  to  have  intensified  their  self-discipline  and  self-denial, 
knowing  that  recovery  would  be  slow.  But  there  are  limits  to 
mass  endurance.  They  demanded  rather  that  peace  should  bring 
them  a  good  time,  and  that,  having  won  the  harbour,  they  should 
indulge  themselves  in  a  long  rest  before  refitting.  Undeniably, 
the  Prime  Minister  encouraged  them  in  this  mood  by  minting 
certain  jingling  phrases  which  passed  for  honest  coin.  “A  land 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in  ’  ’  suggested  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  Germany  was  to  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  costs  of  the 
war,  as  she  had  made  France  pay  in  1871.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  encouraged  Labour  to  be  ‘  ‘  audacious  ’  ’  in  its  demands  upon 
Capital,  and  Labour  took  him  literally  at  his  word.  With  higher 
wages  came  shorter  hours,  and  in  the  fever  of  an  abnormal  trade 
boom  the  ^8 ,000,000 ,000  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  near 
approach  of  trade  reaction  passed  unheeded. 

The  Prime  Minister  set  forth  full  of  enthusiasm  to  remedy  the 
revealed  defects  of  national  organisation.  He  called  to  his  side 
men  with  big  ideas  and  bade  them  reconstruct  the  national  life 
under  State  direction.  The  expense  has  been  prodigious ;  the  re¬ 
sults  pathetically  small.  The  departments  which  had  got  through 
the  war  by  lavish  expenditure  started  reconstruction  on  the  same 
principle  of  paying  no  heed  to  cost,  and  the  Government  were 
soon  carried  along  helplessly  by  the  torrent  on  which  they  had 
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launched  their  bark.  The  hope  that  after  the  war  the  relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour  would  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Whitley  Councils  proved  vain.  Labour  directed  all  its 
energies,  not  to  trade  recovery  and  cheap  production,  hut  to  the 
double  task  of  waging  bitter  war  upon  Capital  and  of  seizing 
political  control,  and  Government  mistakes  and  Labour  intran¬ 
sigence  culminated  a  year  ago  in  the  egregious  folly  of  the  great 
coal  stoppage,  which,  together  with  the  collapse  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  plunged  British  industry  into  the  deepest  abyss  into 
which  it  has  ever  fallen.  Prodigal  the  Government  have  certainly 
been,  but  prodigality  is  inseparable  from  Democracy,  and  the 
very  principles  to  which  the  Labour  Party  is  committed  make 
sound  and  economic  government  and  industrial  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  equally  impossible. 

The  extension  of  Democracy  has  made  the  task  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  more  and  more  difficult.  Triumphant  Democracy  here  and 
elsewhere  has  been  bent  on  justifying  everything  the  philosophers 
have  said  of  its  inherent  weaknesses.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
growing  impatience  of  restraint  and  a  refusal  to  submit  to  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  accompanied  hy  an  intolerance  of  all  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  not  themselves  of  a  democratic  character.  One 
sees  a  blind  worship  of  phrases,  a  recklessness  in  pressing  prin¬ 
ciples  to  their  logical  conclusion,  regardless  of  the  certain  clash 
that  must  follow.  Worst  of  all,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Democracy 
that  men  turn  to  violence  and  to  assassination  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  political  aims,  while  Imperial  Democracy,  confronted 
with  a  persistent  Nationalist  demand,  tires  of  maintaining  order 
and  bids  its  Government  surrender.  The  Prime  Minister’s  pseans 
over  the  Irish  “settlement”  last  December  were  sadly  prema¬ 
ture;  the  settlement  itself  would  have  been  rejected  by  every 
British  statesman  of  the  last  hundred  years.  And  yet,  thanks  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  phrase  Self-Determination,  and  to  the  growing 
incapacity  of  Democracy  to  govern,  no  other  way  was  left.  We 
are  acknowledging  Egypt  as  a  sovereign  independent  State  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  the  standard  of  government  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile  will  immediately  sink,  because  the  Egyptians  are 
not  yet  capable  of  fonning  an  honest  and  incorrupt  administration. 
.\nd  in  India,  where  a  great  scheme  of  political  reform,  associat¬ 
ing  Indians  with  .the  British  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
has  just  been  set  up  and  has  started  to  function,  the  sedition- 
moncrers  have  been  allowed  an  immunity  from  arrest  and  inter¬ 
ference  which  has  excited  the  wonder,  but  not  the  admiration, 
of  the  world,  and  has  persuaded  the  Indians  themselves  that  the 
hand  of  Great  Britain  has  grown  nerveless  and  feeble.  Mr. 
Montagu  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  for  this  folly;  but  the 
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Government  have  looked  on  without  interference  for  more  than  a 
year  of  growing  anarchy,  and  they  must  share  his  responsibility. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  against  this 
Government’s  record,  is  any  conceivable  alternative  Government 
more  attractive?  A  Liberal  Government  is  out  of  the  question, 
A  Labour  Government  means  more  debt  and  more  taxation, 
confusion  and  confiscation  at  home,  an  abject  surrender  of 
Imperial  responsibility  abroad,  and  the  studied  neglect  of  national 
defence.  A  Unionist  Government  will  make  no  appeal  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  electorate  unless  it  is  led  by  a  new  Disraeh. 
Unionists  are  thus  faced  with  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  They  do 
not  want  Mr.  Lloyd  George  unless  he  will  join  them  outright, 
which  he  wdll  not  do.  They  will  not  be  easy  either  with  him  or 
without  him,  but  if  they  quarrel  with  him  they  will  walk  straight 
to  destruction,  and  therefore  if  they  are  wise  they  will  pay  his 
price.  But  I  doubt  their  wisdom.  As  the  days  go  by,  they  seem 
more  and  more  tempted  to  stand  by  themselves,  to  take  their 
courage  in  both  hands,  and  agree  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  resig¬ 
nation  if  he  offers  it  again.  In  that  event  the  Coalition  will  break 
up  and  we  shall  see  a  scrambling  game  of  muddy  players  on  a 
w'aterlogged  field. 

March  15th. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


the  passing  of  the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SEBVICE. 


To  many  young  men  in  England,  whom  private  necessities  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  early,  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  been 
in  the  past  an  attractive  career.  It  did  not  lack  advertisement. 
Orators  and  writers  had  vied  with  one  another  in  seeking  out 
hyperholical  phrases  of  eulogy ;  it  was  the  finest  service  in  the 
world ;  it  contained  the  best  of  our  English  youth ;  the  gates  of 
it  were  closely  guarded  by  a  peculiarly  searching  examination  test 
against  entrance  by  any  but  the  best  brains.  On  the  one  hand  it 
offered  a  far  larger  share  of  power  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  young 
men  in  England,  a  magnificent  field  for  the  development  of 
character  and  noble  work  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  a 
simple  folk ;  on  the  other  the  material  comforts  of  an  easy  society, 
dances  and  dinners  to  the  Sybarite,  riding  and  shooting  for  the 
more  austere.  Tigers  might  not  lurk  in  every  jungle,  but  deer 
were  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  there  were  swarms  of  small 
game  wherewith  to  indulge  the  Englishman’s  proverbial  desire  to 
kill  something.  True,  there  were  snakes,  but  what  of  that?  And 
the  sun  w'as  exceedingly  powerful,  but  what  of  that  either? 

Much  of  the  advertisement  was  not  true ;  much  was  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  may  or  may  not  be  the  finest 
service  in  the  world ;  certainly  no  service  has  a  higher  standard, 
and  a  higher  tradition,  of  loyalty  or  of  devotion  to  duty,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  considerations  of  pay.  It  does  not  and  never  did 
contain  the  best  that  England  has  to  offer ;  the  best  she  keeps  for 
herself,  and  the  proof  is  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Indian  civilian 
has  never  shone  in  the  constellations  even  of  those  firmaments 
for  which  his  training  and  talents  have  most  fitted  him.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  general  average  is  undoubtedly  high,  and  if  only  the 
ablest  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  best  brains  in  England,  there 
are  not  many  who  sink  to  the  level  of  a  contemptible  mediocrity. 
Almost  from  the  first  the  work  is  varied  and  interesting,  though 
one  loses  the  sense  of  power  in  the  everlasting  details  of  everyday 
routine  and  in  the  maze  of  rules  and  regulations  by  which  one  is 
encompassed ;  but  if  the  power  comes  in  later  life,  that  which  is 
more  valuable  than  power,  the  influence  of  strenuous  work  and 
of  devotion  to  the  people,  is  always  there  to  be  exercised. 

It  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  few  young  men  have  ever 
entered  the  Service  with  the  conscious  idea  that  they  are  about  to 
contribute  to  the  uplift  of  a  people,  that  they  are  joining  in  the 
great  work  of  educating  them  in  the  mysteries  of  self-government 
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on  a  democratic  basis,  or  that  they  can  influence  the  ethics  of  a 
people  whose  code  is  older  than  our  own  and  no  less  firmly  estab- 
lished.  The  average  youth  is  drawn  from  the  middle  classes  of 
England,  and  has  —  one  may  almost  say,  by  hypothesis  — •  no 
private  means.  He  knows  nothing  of  India  except  what  he  haR 
read  in  the  public  Press,  or  at  most,  if  he  happens  to  be  attracted 
to  the  subject,  in  books,  and  how  much  that  is  to  the  mind  un¬ 
trained  in  things  Oriental  let  those  judge  who,  after  a  close  studv 
of  the  India  where  they  have  lived  for  perhaps  thirty  years,  confess 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  more  than  the  outer  fringe.  Add  to  this 
small  measure  of  information  coloured  by  the  partisan  views  of 
this  section  or  that,  by  the  special  attitude,  let  us  say,  of  the 
Army,  of  the  merchant,  of  the  missionary  or  of  the  Civil  Service, 
the  immense  difficulty  of  projecting  oneself  into  any  complex  body 
of  conditions  of  which  one  has  not  the  slightest  antecedent  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  absurdity  of  any  claim  to  missionary  enterprise 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  repeated,  the 
young  Indian  Civilian  chooses  his  career  because  it  promiseR 
earlier  and  better  remuneration  than  he  can  expect  in  England, 
sometimes  also  because  of  the  general  tendency  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  a  father  or  in  the  traditions  of  a  family,  partly  (though 
this  is  less  certain)  because  he  is  drawn  to  the  social  amenities,  to 
the  prospect  of  a  life  spent  largely  in  the  open  air  or  to  the 
position  which  friends  have  painted  for  him  in  brilliant  colours. 
“  Alany  of  the  abler  and  more  thoughtful  men  now  in  Oxford 
view  the  reforms  with  sympathy,”  says  the  Oxford  correspondent 
of  the  Times.  Granted  that  this  statement  accurately  reflects 
Oxford  opinion,  not  the  opinion,  be  it  noted,  of  Professors  or 
Dons,  not  the  opinion  of  Oxford  men  who  have  served  in  India, 
but  the  opinion  of  young  undergraduates  serving  their  rhetorical 
apprenticeship  in  the  Union,  what  is  it  worth?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  these  young  men  have  fully  grasped  all  the  implications  of 
the  reforms  to  a  country  of  which  they  know’  next  to  nothing- 
implications  which  have  not  yet  fully  dawned  upon  mature  minds 
in  England?  .\re  we  to  believe  that,  dazzled  by  the  philosophic 
theories  of  Freedom  and  Self-determination,  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  material  prospects  and  to  undertake  more  difficult  and 
delicate  work  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal?  All  honour  to  them  ifit 
be  so,  even  though  the  idea  of  ‘  ‘  co-operating  with  Indians  in  their 
advance  to  self-government  ”  be  founded  upon  an  imaginative 
fiction.  Human  experience,  harking  back  to  original  sin,  whispers 
that  it  is  not  so,  that  the  idealists  number  perhaps  two  or  three  per 
cent. ,  and  that  the  others  either  do  not  realise  what  the  conditions 
are  and  are  likely  to  be  or  hope  vaguely  that  they  are  not  so  bad 
after  all.  Some  there  probably  are  who  have  boldly  looked  the 
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facts  in  the  face  and,  counting  the  cost,  have  yet  decided  upon  the 
enterprise.  Yet  a  lurking  suspicion  will  obtrude  itself  that  this 
Oxford  despatch  is  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  lost  cause,  issuing  forth 
at  the  bidding  of  an  unseen  hand. 

The  cheery  optimism  of  official  opinion  is  not  reflected  either  in 
private  letters  from  the  Universities  or  by  Civilians  in  this 
country  and  in  India.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  falling-off 
in  candidates  is  due  to  the  war,  that  the  preponderance  of  Indian 
candidates  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  they  were  studying 
while  their  British  rivals  were  fighting,  and  that,  when  we  have 
travelled  far  enough  from  the  war,  normal  conditions  will  re¬ 
assert  themselves.  For  an  examination  of  these  assertions  a  few 
figures  are  necessary.  In  1921  there  were  86  candidates,  of  whom 
26  were  English  ;  in  1914  the  English  boys  were  more  than  three 
times  that  number,  or  about  85.  But  in  1888,  when  the  present 
writer  entered  the  Service,  the  number  of  competitors  was  248, 
of  whom  the  vast  majority,  at  least  90  per  cent.,  w'ere  English. 
Only  one  Indian  was  successful.  The  war  is  not  responsible  for 
these  figures.  The  fact  is  that  from  about  1888  there  was  a 
steadily  increasing  flow'  of  Indians  into  the  Service,  and  the  cry 
for  simultaneous  examinations  became  more  persistent.  The 
Indians  w’ere  in  no  way  to  blame ;  they  were  perfectly  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  examination  if  they  could,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  demand  simultaneous  examinations,  for 
if  the  examination  were  the  all-sufficient  test  of  fitness,  why 
should  they  be  handicapped  in  the  competition  to  serve  their 
country?  The  answer,  which  could  not  be  given  explicitly,  is 
that  the  examination  is  not  the  sole  test,  that  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perament  demanded  a  considerable  preponderance  of  Englishmen. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  entry’  of  Indians  into  the  regular  service 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  has  been  gathering  force 
ever  since.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Services  Commission  of  1886-7  it  was  decided  to  set  apart 
a  certain  number  of  higher  appointments  for  the  Provincial  Civil 
Service,  that  is  for  men  who  have  not  passed  the  examination 
and  who  are  not  employed  under  a  covenant.  This  of  course  intro¬ 
duced  a  further  Indian  element  into  the  administration,  at  the 
same  time  restricting  pro  tanto  the  scope  of  promotion  for 
Europeans.  It  also  encouraged  the  demand  for  more ;  whenever 
a  high  post  fell  vacant  a  campaign  was  at  once  started  to  press 
the  Indian  claim.  This  kind  of  agitation  was  not  without  results ; 
of  recent  years  several  of  the  higher  appointments,  both  within 
and  without  the  Civil  Service ,  have  become  a  practical  monopoly 
for  Indians.  Then  came  the  reform  scheme  by  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  recruitment  in  India  was  conceded.  The  final  decision 
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of  the  Government  of  India  lays  down  that  there  shall  be  five 
methods  of  recruitment,  competitive  examination  in  England  and 
in  India,  promotion  from  the  Provincial  Service,  nomination  (in 
case  the  number  of  candidates  is  insufficient),  and  direct  appoinlr 
ment  to  judicial  office  from  the  Bar,  and  that  the  proportion  ot 
Indians  drawn  from  all  these  sources  together  shall  be  33  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  vacancies,  to  be  increased  annually  by 
))er  cent.  The  exact  effect  of  this  concession  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate.  Assuming  that  the  annual  average  retirement  is  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Service,  the  total  number  of  Indians  will 
automatically  increase  every  year  by  about  1  per  cent. ,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  percentage  already  in  the  Service  when  the 
new  scheme  came  into  force.  In  1913  there  w^ere  63  Indians  and 
Burmans  in  the  Service,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1922  the 
jjercentage  had  risen  to  13,  which  represents  about  170  men.  So 
that  in  ten  years’  time,  allowing  for  the  yearly  increase  of  Uper 
cent.,  w’e  may  reasonably  predict  that  one-quarter  of  the  Service 
will  be  Indian.  The  Assembly  is,  however,  not  content ;  it  has 
pressed,  and  will  continue  to  press,  for  an  acceleration  of  the 
process,  and  to  all  these  factors  we  must  add  the  increasing 
attraction  to  Indians  and  the  corresponding  unpopularity  to 
Englishmen  owing  to  the  present  situation. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  clear  about  these  data,  as  they  have  been  mis¬ 
understood.  The  percentage  of  recruitment  reached  in  ten  years 
will  be  48,  but  this  is  not  the  “  ultimate  maximum  ”  ;  it  is  merely 
the  point  arrived  at  when  the  policy  comes  up  for  revision,  and 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  back  on  that  policy  the  rate  will 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  However  reluctant  the 
Government  may  be  to  yield  to  pressure,  they  may  be  forced  by 
the  dearth  of  English  candidates  to  the  alternative  of  accepting 
more  Indians  or  of  low^ering  the  standard  of  quality,  and  in  either 
case  the  character  of  the  Service  will  be  seriously  affected.  Again, 
the  13  per  cent,  of  existing  Indian  membership  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  w'ith  the  figures  for  recruitment ;  it  belongs  to  a  different 
category,  and  must  be  added  to  any  calculations  of  the  point  of 
membership  reached  at  a  given  period.  As  matters  stand  at 
present,  about  half  the  Service  will  be  composed  of  Indians  at 
the  end  of  25  years.  To  some  these  calculations  may  not  be  dis¬ 
quieting,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  take  no  account 
of  other  forces  tending  towards  acceleration  or  of  the  possibility 
of  the  grant  of  complete  self-government,  which  would  involve  an 
entire  transformation.  And  all  the  while  the  control  of  policy 
will  be  passing  from  the  Civil  Service  to  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  which  tend  towards  the  elimination  of  the 
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!■  nglisbraan  are  growing  stronger  with  the  years.  They  have  also 
their  springs  in  something  far  more  solid  than  the  effervescence 
of  to-day  which  finds  its  expression  in  non-co-operating  hatred  and 
non-violent  violence.  These  are  only  the  extreme  symptoms  of 
a  national  consciousness  which  began  to  stir  many  years  ago ; 
from  time  to  time  it  has  found  vent  in  outbursts  of  storm  and 
hatred— roughly  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  first  in  1897,  next  in 
1906,  and  now  in  1919-22.  Each  of  these  volcanic  eruptions  has 
been  more  intense  and  more  protracted  than  its  predecessor.  If 
we  consider  them  carefully  and  in  relation  to  one  another  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  the  gradual  spread  of  the  national  consciousness 
from  the  local,  almost  sectarian,  sphere  of  Mr.  Tilak’s  first  cam¬ 
paign,  which  w’as  based  on  the  cult  of  Sivaji,  through  the  revolt 
of  the  educated  youth,  with  its  murders  and  organised  dacoities, 
to  the  riotous  unrest  of  the  masses  to-day.  Nor  to  those  who 
can  read  the  signs  is  the  attitude  of  the  new  Assemblies  and 
Councils  less  significant.  It  reveals  the  underlying  principle  even 
more  clearly  if  less  dramatically,  because  it  is  not  the  confused 
action  of  the  uninstructed  mob,  but  the  considered  expression  of 
opinion  by  a  recognised  body  of  chosen  delegates.  Already  in  a 
single  year  resolutions  have  been  either  passed  or  formulated  de¬ 
manding  in  general  terms  a  speedier  transference  of  power  to 
Indians,  or  specifically  recommending  the  abolition  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  the  exclusion  of  the  Civil  Service  from  the  High  Courts, 
and  the  extension  of  the  employment  of  the  Provincial  Service  in 
the  higher  posts. 

The  various  outbreaks  may  be  likened  to  storms  at  sea  which 
may  rage  for  days  and  wreck  the  proudest  ships,  yet  eventually 
subside;  the  growth  of  national  consciousness  is  as  inevitable,  as 
relentless  as  the  tides,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  breaking 
in  waves  upon  the  rocks,  but  always  on  the  whole  advancing.  The 
immediate  causes  of  these  storms  may  have  been  certain 
atmospheric  disturbances,  such  as  the  plague  in  1897  or  the  un¬ 
happy  affair  of  Amritsar  in  1919,  but  law's  of  wider  scope  and 
more  lasting  effect  were  working  behind  them.  This  is  clear  even 
from  Mr.  Gandhi’s  rather  incoherent  utterances,  but  especially 
from  the  speeches  of  Lajpat  Eai,  who  does  not  confuse  the 
political  issue  with  ethical  ideals.  How  otherwise  can  w'e  account 
for  the  sudden  discovery  that  British  rule  is  and  always  has  been 
bad,  that  British  rule  which  a  few’  years  ago  w’as,  in  the  current 
native  phrase ,  so  “  benign  ’  ’  ?  The  question  w’as  asked  :  ‘  ‘  Does 
Mr.  Gandhi  hold,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  British  rule 
in  India  is  altogether  evil?  ”  And  his  answ’er  was  “  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative.”  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the 
British  are  not  only  standing  in  the  w’ay  of  self-government,  but 
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also  are  monopolising  posts  which  Indians  would  like  to  fill.  Jt 
is  this  latter  view  which  in  later  years  has  caused  so  much  jealousy 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  so  much  bitter  talk  about  the  entrenched 
stronghold  of  vested  interests. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  take  the  low  ground  of  vested  interests. 
If  it  be  held — and  it  has  repeatedly  been  stated — that  a  certain 
proportion  of  Europeans  is  necessary  for  many  years  to  come  to 
guide  and  assist  the  untrained  hand  of  the  new  Government, 
then  all  the  forces  are  at  work  to  defeat  any  policy  directed  to 
that  end.  It  is  a  far-reaching  question  which  concerns,  not 
merely  the  individual  interests  of  some  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  but,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness  of  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects.  For  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  the  Government  of  India.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Viceroy,  some  of  the  Provincial  Governors,  and  a  handful  of 
others,  the  whole  body  of  governors  and  councils  has  until  re¬ 
cently,  when  Indians  were  admitted,  been  drawn  from  its  ranks. 
Nor  is  this  all.  For  as  Lord  Curzon  justly  said,  the  country  is 
really  administered  by  those  heads  of  districts  who  have  toiled  year 
after  year  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  plains  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  The  system  is  a  Western 
system  created  and  shaped  by  the  Civil  Service  ;  theirs  is  the  hand 
on  the  steering-wheel  of  the  car  which  the  novice,  though  familiar 
wdth  it,  has  not  yet  learned  to  drive  alone.  That  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  India  is  not  yet  fit  for  self-government. 

Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  the  Civil  Service  is  working  and  has 
always  worked  for  its  owm  abolition.  In  the  early,  far-off  days, 
when  our  forefathers  saw  the  vision  of  a  self-governing  India,  did 
they  realise  all  that  was  implied?  “  That  when  the  fulness  of 
time  is  come,”  said  Macaulay,  ”  when  the  interest  of  India  re¬ 
quires  the  change,  w’e  ought  to  refuse  to  make  that  change  lest 
w’e  should  endanger  our  own  power,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I 
cannot  think  without  indignation.”  Yet  even  so  he  was  not 
speaking  of  so  Utopian  a  thing  as  complete  self-government,  but 
only  of  the  admission  of  Indians  to  high  office.  It  is  to  the  Civil 
Service  that  India  owes  her  political  education.  It  is  to  the  Civil 
Service  that  she  owes  it  that  her  sons  are  to-day  sitting  in  the 
High  Courts  and  in  the  Councils.  It  is  to  the  Civil  Service  that 
she  owes  the  Reform  Act  with  the  promise  of  further  power  until 
the  goal  has  been  reached.  And  surely  Fate  was  never  more 
ironical  than  when  she  decreed  that  the  reward  of  its  loyalty  and 
devotion,  self-sacrificing  in  the  literal  sense,  should  be  hatred  and 
calumny,  which  classes  it  as  a  self-seeking  tyranny  and  its  works 
as  Satanic.  For  Dominion  Home  Rule  must  inevitably  bring 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  Civil  Service  as  we  know  it  to-day. 
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“We  wish,”  said  the  Prime  Minister,  ”  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  no  circumstances  or  conditions  do  we  propose  to  withdraw 
or  impair  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  King-Emperor.”  And  again, 
“  What  would  be  left  if  British  authority  were  withdrawn?  Could 
Mr.  Gandhi  govern  ?  Could  he  protect  ?  ’  ’  These  are  brave 
words,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  sincere  words.  But  let  us  not 
misunderstand  them  or  deceive  ourselves.  They  were  addressed 
to  India  more  than  to  the  House  of  Commons;  they  were  a 
warning  to  agitation  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  frightened  out 
of  India,  and  to  headstrong  legislators  that  Parliament  is  not  to 
be  hurried  by  radical  resolutions,  that  it  has  reserved  to  itself  the 
decision  of  the  pace,  and  that  it  will  not  surrender  that  reserva¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  reference  to  Mr.  Gandhi.  But  they  do  not  and 
cannot  mean  that  self-government  is  not  on  the  way ;  or  that  the 
automatic  process  of  the  reform  scheme  will  cease,  by  which 
Indians  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  Englishmen  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Can  they  even  be  construed  as  a  promise  that  the  too 
rapid  bestowal  of  high  posts  on  Indians,  of  which  the  Warden 
of  New  College  has  complained,  will  now  be  checked?  H  is 
not  wise  to  put  your  trust  overmuch  in  princes  or  in  politicians. 

What  then  is  the  remedy?  You  cannot  refuse  to  honour  the 
promise  solemnly  made  in  the  name  of  the  British  nation ;  you 
cannot  resist  a  spiritual  movement  of  a  whole  people  by  denying 
it  the  name  of  national  or  by  talk  of  microscopic  minorities.  But 
by  a  wise  and  firm  policy  you  can  at  least  retard  the  operation 
of  the  second  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  that  of  others  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  Indian  Civil  Service  of  to-day.  We  have 
been  told  on  excellent  authority  that  the  Service  is  at  present 
unpopular  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  partly  due  to  the  state  of  India  and  to  the  disloyal  attitude  and 
wild  talk  of  many  irresponsible  students  who  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  vision  of  Swaraj.  But  it  is  also  due  to  other  causes, 
chief  among  which  are  insecurity  of  support  and  of  tenure.  Now' 
even  old  Civilians  are  unaware  that  the  covenant  under  w’hich 
they  served  is  a  one-sided  document ;  they  never  doubted — w  hy 
should  they? — that,  to  adapt  Macaulay,  their  pay,  position  and 
pension  were  as  secure  as  the  salary  of  the  Governor-General.  But 
the  covenant  binds  the  Civilian  to  do,  or  more  often  not  to  do,  a 
great  many  things  deemed  incompatible  with  his  duty.  The 
Crown  binds  itself  to  nothing  at  all.  The  covenant  is,  in  fact,  in 
the  nature  of  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Let  the  Secretary  of  State 
substitute  for  this  ”  scrap  of  paper,”  which  no  one  ever  reads  a 
second  time,  a  real  contract  by  w’hich  the  officer  is  assured  of 
the  career  and  of  the  advantages  always  supposed  to  be  attached 
to  it  in  return  for  those  stipulations  which  are  intended  to  protect 
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the  integrity  and  the  high  traditions  of  the  Service.  Let  him 
further  declare  from  his  place  in  Parliament  that  the  hopes  with 
which  the  boys  now  enter  the  Service  will  not  turn  to  dust  and 
ashes  in  their  mouths,  that  after  years  of  faithful  service  they 
will  not  be  left  helpless  to  the  caprices  of  a  Government  respon- 
sible  to  no  authority  in  England.  Let  him  vindicate  the  policy 
which  he  has  declared  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  famous 
Report,  that  Englishmen  are  more  than  ever  necessary  to  India, 
by  setting  bounds  to  the  appointment  of  Indians,  merely  because 
they  are  Indians,  whenever  and  wherever  a  vacancy  occurs.  Let 
him  try  to  regain  the  lost  confidence  in  the  Government  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  by  the  full  and  ungrudging  support  of  men  who 
have  tried  to  do  their  duty  in  dilficult  times  and,  what  is  no  less 
important,  by  not  undoing  the  work  of  those  who  are  striving 
to  keep  order  by  a  misplaced  leniency  to  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  “  You  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  Civil  Service,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sir  W.  Joynson  Hicks  amid  loud  and  general  applause. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Civil  Service  is  not  to  be  broken  by  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes  of  pay  or  anxiety  about  pension.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  Sisyphus  that  breaks  the  heart,  the  feeling  that  when  you  have  *  ' 
patiently  restored  the  law  and  order  for  which  you  are  responsible 
the  hand  of  authority  will  bring  the  edifice  crashing  dowm  and 
the  work  will  be  to  do  again.  We  are  told  that  the  assurances 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  received  in  India  with  ”  dis¬ 
gust  and  derision  ”  ;  the  phrase,  if  you  will,  is  partisan,  but  we 
can  read  between  the  lines.  The  Service  wants  no  more  eloquence 
about  its  past  history  and  no  general  assurances  that  it  will  be 
supported  when  possible  and  censured  when  necessary.  It  wants 
practical  deeds,  not  eloquent  words. 

The  Civil  Service  is  passing ;  how  soon  it  will  have  passed 
depends  on  the  Government  of  the  day  w'hen  the  time  arrives  for 
complete  self-government.  But  its  work  is  not  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes.  To  have  guided  the  country  from  chaos  to  order,  to 
have  seen  its  populations  increase  and  its  trade  expand  under  their 
care,  to  have  led  it  from  dynastic  ambitions  to  democratic  ideals, 
to  have  raised  it  to  the  first  position  on  the  continent  of  Asia— 
these  are  achievements  of  which  the  Service  may  well  be  proud, 
achievements  such  as  no  other  service  in  the  world  can  boast. 

And  when  the  time  of  hatred  and  jealousy  has  passed,  and 
the  amiable  and  not  ungrateful  peoples  of  India  are  themselves 
once  more,  they  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  their  debt.  But 
the  time  of  dissolution  is  not  yet ;  let  those  who  can,  see  to  it 
that  if  they  cannot  arrest  the  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  the 
Service,  they  at  least  retard  their  progress. 

Stanley  Rice. 


HOW  TO  STABILISE  EXCHANGES. 

I. 

Effkcts, 


The  gravity  of  the  unemployment  problem  throughout  Europe 
and  America  has  led  to  the  concentration  of  efforts  to  alleviate  it. 
In  Oreat  Britain  these  efforts  have  chiefly  taken  the  shape  of 
roadmakiiig  and  relief  schemes  of  different  kinds,  having  as  their 
object  the  temporary  employment  of  approximately  two  million 
unemployed  persons.  As  the  schemes  are  only  temporary  it 
follows  that  employment  in  this  respect  will  be  only  temporary. 
Consequently  such  schemes,  no  matter  how  praiseworthy  their 
attitude,  lead  to  no  permanent  cure  for  unemployment. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  unemployment  to  negligible  propor¬ 
tions  is  by  trade  revival,  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Such  a  prospect  is  highly 
remote  without  stability  of  exchanges,  and  this  stability  is  im¬ 
possible  until  the  present  conditions  of  the  inflation  of 
currency,  fluctuating  exchanges,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  and 
coK)peration  are  practically  non-existent. 

Fluctuations  in  foreign  currencies  are  of  hourly  and  daily 
occurrence.  Some  days  the  fluctuations  are  nothing  short  of 
extraordinary,  and  no  one  appears  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  as  to  such  wild  movements  in  exchange. 
They  are  so  chaotic  that  international  trade  is  stagnant.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  trade  is  carried  on  at  all.  Speculation  is,  of 
course,  rampant,  and  it  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  speculators  influence  the  movement  of 
exchange  as  much  as  legitimate  traders  do.  The  unfortunate 
part  is  that  no  country  appears  to  be  able  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  these  speculators.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
influence  of  the  banks  in  Great  Britain,  but  especially  through¬ 
out  Europe,  is  sometimes  not  altogether  above  suspicion.  Of 
course  fluctuating  exchanges  are  not  without  their  financial 
benefits  to  the  banks,  and  banks  carrying  on  exchange  business 
derive  considerable  profits  from  this  source.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  the  banks  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mark  depreciated 
(that  is,  when  the  mark  bordered  on  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
to  the  pound  sterling,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  banks  were  responsible  for  the  subsequent  headlong  depre¬ 
ciation),  so  that  German  commercial  magnates  could  dump  com¬ 
modities  into  countries  the  exchanges  of  which  were  appreciated. 
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Gr«rmany  being  almost  self-dependent  suffered  much  less  by  the 
adoption  of  this  method  than  Great  Britain  would  have  suffered 
had  she  adopted  a  similar  policy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  much  more  dependent  on  outside  assistance  for 
articles  of  food  and  raw  materials  than  Germany.  That  such  a 
policy  will  recoil  on  Germany  is  patent,  but  the  immediate 
effect  is  beneficial  to  her  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
existing  in  tbe  world  at  the  present  time.  It  has  already  recoiled 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  to  over  one  thousand  marks 
to  the  pound  sterling.  The  effect  of  this  depreciation,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  much  further,  is  bound  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
Germany  .sooner  or  later.  Labour  troubles  of  a  very  bitter 
nature  are  bound  to  occur,  and,  moreover,  German  iinix)rt  trade 
w’ill  be  almost  entirely  suspended,  because  the  cost  of  imports 
will  be  prohibitive.  The  depreciation  of  the  currency  has 
caused  prices  in  Germany  to  move  wildly — upwards,  of  course- 
so  that  profits  and  wages  must  also  move  wildly,  and  the 
resultant  effect  of  these  factors  must  be  serious,  so  serious,  in 
fact,  that  some  maintain  that  Germany  will  go  bankrupt,  or, 
failing  bankruptcy,  succumb  to  revolution.  There  is  only  one 
method  of  stopping  such  sinister  influences,  and  that  is  by  the 
stabilisation  of  exchanges.  It  stands  to  reason  that  countries 
lacking  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  which  suffer  by  depreciated 
currencies,  are  heavily  penalised  in  carrying  on  their  daily  busi¬ 
nesses.  As  exchanges  depreciate,  w'hat  other  alternative  can  they 
resort  to  except  printing  more  paper  money  ?  It  is  the  worst  evil  ’ 
they  can  adopt,  but  what  other  course  is  open  to  them  so  long  as 
the  value  of  their  money  continues  to  fall  in  spending  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power? 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  German  mark, 
owing  to  its  startling  depreciation.  This  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  industrial  prosperity  in  Germany.  To  my  mind  this 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  the  reparation  payments  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  Germany  is  compelled  to  purchase  gold  from  the 
United  States  of  America  usually  when  an  instalment  of  the  re¬ 
paration  payment  falls  due,  Germany  must  manufacture  paper 
currency  in  order  to  purchase  the  gold  from  America.  This 
inflation  of  the  German  currency  naturally  causes  her  exchange  to 
depreciate  in  value.  If  such  a  performance  is  repeated  when 
Germany  makes  a  reparation  payment  the  German  currency 
will  soon  be  of  as  little  value  as  the  Polish  and  Austrian  cur¬ 
rencies.  It  is  better  by  far  to  alter  the  manner  of  payment  than 
to  continue  in  the  present  unworkable  fashion  until  something 
disastrous  happens.  To  my  mind  the  reparation  payments 
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would  be  more  beneficially  and  equitably  levied,  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  if  the  first  instalments  were  met  partly  in  goods 
(gypplementary  and  otherwise)  and  partly  in  gold.  After 
international  currencies  and  trade  had  become  stabilised  it 
might  then  be  permissible  to  resort  to  Germany  paying  entirely 
in  gold.  At  present  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
makes  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  bring  about 
exchange  stability  have  failed,  not  because  the  methods  adopted 
were  erroneous,  but  because  co-operation  and  security  were 
entirely  lacking.  To  such  can  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Ter  Meulen  and  British  Government  credit  schemes.  The 
British  Government  has  attempted '  to  revive  enthusiasm  for 
these  schemes,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  succeed  so  long 
as  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  exists — the 
fluctuations  in  exchanges.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  British 
Government  credit  scheme  was  a  failure  w'hen  exchanges  were 
not  so  depreciated  as  they  are  now,  it  cannot  possibly  succeed 
when  chaos  predominates  in  currencies.  One  must  not  look  at 
the  British  j)oint  of  view  under  the  scheme  but  the  European 
point  of  view.  For  example,  if  Austria  could  not  buy  from 
Britain  when  the  Austrian  kronen  were  three  thousand  to  the 
pound  sterling,  how  is  it  possible  for  Austria  to  do  so  now  when 
the  kronen  are  twenty-six  thousand  to  the  pound  sterling?  It  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

In  other  quarters  the  adoption  of  new  par  values  has  been 
advocated.  I  was  once  entirely  against  new  par  values  for  the 
following  reasons.  New  money  units  of  value  are  attractive  if 
looked  at  from  a  surface  point  of  view.  If  probed  into  they 
undubtedly  lose  some  of  their  attractiveness.  The  great 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  new  pars  of  exchange  is  that  if 
exchanges  were  stabilised  at  the  old  parity  it  would  make  war 
profiteers  and  currency  speculators  millionaires.  Admittedly  it 
would ;  but  how  would  new  pars  of  exchange  affect  people  other 
than  war  profiteers  and  currency  speculators?  It  would  make 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people  very  much  poorer  than  they 
are  at  present.  I  contended  that  the  discontent  which  would 
have  followed  would  have  been  tremendous,  and  enquired  if 
nmety-nine  per  cent,  of  a  population  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  a 
dishonest  one  per  cent?  Austrian  currency  depreciation  pro¬ 
vided  an  apt  illustration.  How  many  people  are  in  affluent 
circumstances  there?  Only  war  profiteers  and  currency  specu- 
latorS.  Counts,  professors,  colonels,  doctors,  and  working  men 
are  all  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
reason  ?  Because  none  of  these  classes  had  received  remuneration 
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which  would  anything  like  equalise  in  purchasing  poweMhe 
money  they  earned  before  the  depreciation  of  the  Austrian  krone 
If  a  new  parity  of  exchange  were  adopted  it  would  hit  all  these 
classes.  The  argument  of  the  advocates  of  new  pars  of  exchange 
is  that  the  money  earned  now  for  services  at  least  equals  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  consequently  purchasing  power 
remains  unaltered.  This  is,  however,  an  absolute  fallacy,  and 
won’t  stand  investigation.  It  is  very  questionable  if  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  earned  money  approaches  to  one-third  of  the 
value  of  goods  caused  through  cuirency  depreciation. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  has,  however,  greater  weight, 
because  I  am  now  convinced  that  new  pars  of  exchange,  if  equit¬ 
ably  adopted,  would  command  stability  of  prices  and  wages,  and 
following  on  these  two,  stability  of  exchange.  This  is  what  is 
desired  by  all,  and  it  would  not  entail  unbearable  hardship  on 
any  particular  class  if  properly  worked.  Assuming  new'  pars  of 
exchange  w'ere  agreed  upon,  at  what  new  value  w'ould  exchange 
rates  be  fixed  ?  Again  take  the  case  of  Austria.  A  British  pound 
note  can  fetch  at  present  twenty-six  thousand  kronen,  and  when 
this  article  appears  will  probably  fetch  more,  whereas  the  pre¬ 
war  par  value  of  Austrian  currency  was  twenty-four  kronen  to 
the  pound  sterling.  The  difference  is  so  extraordinary  that  it 
certainly  makes  the  fixing  of  a  new  par  of  exchange  which 
w'ould  command  stabihty  very  difficult  to  strike.  But  omit 
Austria  from  the  argument  for  the  time  being  and  take  the 
currencies  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Eoumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Poland.  At  what  figure  would  new  par  values  be 
fixed  for  any  of  these  countries  the  currencies  of  which  are  all 
heavily  depreciated  ?  The  fixing  of  a  new  par  of  exchange  which 
would  command  stability  would  be  a  very  delicate  matter,  but  it 
would  nevertheless  be  economically  sound.  There  are,  how’ever, 
no  sound  data  on  which  to  w'ork  regarding  the  fixing  of  a  new 
par  of  exchange.  Fluctuations  in  exchanges  and  prices  are  so 
varied  that  hypotheses  are  next  to  useless,  and  might  well  prove 
unworkable.  There  is,  however,  to  my  mind,  a  method  of 
arriving  at  an  equitable  new'  par  of  exchange  which  I  will  proceed 
to  set  forth  in  the  next  section. 


II. 

How  TO  Effect  New  Par  Values. 

I  give  hereunder  some  of  the  different  countries  with  their 
pre-war  pars  of  exchange  and  the  approximate  quotation  on  i 
certain  day  in  November — a  month  of  violent  exchange  fluctua¬ 
tions  : — 
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Method  of 

Par  of 

Place. 

Quoting. 

Exchange. 

Quotation. 

New  York 

$  to  £ 

4-86 

3-95  dollars. 

Paris  . 

Fr.  to  £ 

25-22^ 

55  fr. 

Italy  . 

Lire  to  £ 

25-22i 

100  lire. 

Beme . 

Fr.  to  £ 

26-22i 

21  fr. 

Amsterdam 

FI.  to  £ 

12107 

11-35  fl. 

Berlin . 

M.  to  £ 

20-43 

1,000  marks. 

Vienna... 

Kr.  to  £ 

24-02 

14,000  kr. 

Prague . 

Kr.  to  £ 

24-02 

400  kronen. 

Warsaw 

M.  to  £ 

20-43 

15,000  mks. 

Belgrade 

Din.  to  £ 

26-22 

350  dinar. 

Sofia  . 

Lev.  to  £ 

25-22 

700  lev. 

Budapest 

Kr.  to  £ 

24-02 

6,000  kr. 

My  object  is  to  effect  new  par  values  on  a  gold  basis,  computed 
on  the  principle  that  the  purcHasinq  power  of  a  currency  appre¬ 
ciated  or  depreciated  twenty  points  on  the  movement  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  either  way,  in  every  hundred.  That  is  to  say,  taking 
Austrian  kronen  at  14,000  below  par  value,  the  new  par  value 
would  be  24  kronen  (the  pre-war  par  value)  plus  20  kronen  on 
each  depreciated  hundred  kronen,  that  is,  2,824  kronen.  Like¬ 
wise  German  currency  at  the  depreciated  rate  of  1,000  marks 
would  have  a  new  par  value  of  approximately  220  marks. 

For  example  :  Approximate 

Approximate  Approximate  Pre-War  Par  New  Par  of 
Place.  Appreciation  Depreciation  of  Exchange.  Exchange. 


Quotation. 

Quotation. 

To  £. 

To  £. 

New  York  .. 

3-96  dol. 

— 

4-86 

4-40  dol. 

Paris 

— 

65  fr. 

25-22 

31  fr. 

Italy 

— 

100  lire 

25-22 

40  lire 

Beme 

21  fr. 

— 

25-22 

24  fr. 

Amsterdam.. 

11-35  fl. 

— 

12-107 

12  fl. 

Berlin 

— 

1,000  mks. 

20-43 

220  mks. 

Vienna 

— 

14,000  kr. 

24-02 

2,824  kr. 

Prague 

— 

400  kr. 

24-02 

104  kr. 

Warsaw 

— 

15,000  mk. 

20-43 

3,020  mks. 

Belgrade 

— 

360  din. 

25-22 

96  dinar. 

Sofia . 

— 

700  lev. 

25-22 

166  lev. 

Budapest  .. 

— 

5,000  kr. 

24-02 

1,024  kronen. 

The  calculations  are  approximate  only. 

but  they 

are  simply 

intended  to 

serve  the  object  of  illustration 

It  will  doubtless  be 

contended, 

however,  that 

twenty  points 

in  every 

hundred  is 

insufficient. 

in  some  instances,  and  that  purchasin 

g  power  has 

depreciated  to  a  greater  level  than  this 

figure. 

Undoubtedly 

such  is  the  case,  but  no  two  countries  will  be  found  actually  to 


correspond  as  regards  depreciation  in  purchasing  power,  for 
different  factors  in  different  countries  produce  different  results. 
The  costs  of  production  of  any  two  countries,  assuming  for  the 
moment  the  world  had  stability  of  prices  and  exchanges,  are 
different,  for  profits  and  wages  differ  the  world  over.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  twenty  points  to  every  hundred  is  a 
hir  figure,  and,  given  a  chance,  would  produce  the  object  in 
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view.  To  make  the  figure  higher  than  twenty  would  be,  to 
my  mind,  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  economic  resources 
of  any  country,  while  on  the  other  hand,  putting  the  figure 
under  twenty  would  he  encouraging  illicit  and  unscrupulous 
dealers  to  become  rich  too  easily.  As  it  is,  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  such  persons  from  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
from  this  source,  but  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  scheme  is 
adopted,  they  will  undoubtedly  stand  to  gain.  It  cannot  possiblv 
be  avoided  altogether.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  considerable 
numbers  of  persons  have  carried  untold  amounts  of  currency  out 
of  the  countries  of  origin  with  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  rich 
through  exchange  appreciation.  As  this  is  contrary  to  the 
financial  laws  of  most  European  countries,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  for  the  countries  concerned  to  confiscate  this  currency  when 
presented  for  redemption.  This  would  get  rid  of  many  millions 
of  paper  currency  without  encumbering  the  different  countries 
in  any  way.  Another  factor  is  that  many  people  have  hoarded 
currencies  in  the  expectation  of  them  returning  to  pre-war 
par  value  at  some  future  date.  These  people  would  consequently 
become  very  rich,  even  with  a  new  par  of  exchange.  They  must 
be  compelled  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  unless  they 
could  prove  by  documentary  evidence  that  they  acquired  the 
currency  for  legitimate  trading  transaclions  the  country  con¬ 
cerned  would  confiscate  75  per  cent,  of  their  holdings  of  currency, 
Although  such  measures  would  not  entirely  circumvent  persons 
becoming  rich  by  gambling  in  exchanges,  they  would  reduce 
the  danger  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  people  with  fixed 
incomes  would  be  financial  losers. 

In  Anew  of  the  present  heavy  depreciation  of  the  mark,  many 
will  contend  that  a  new  par  value  of  approximately  220  marks 
is  too  low,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  figures  of  2,824  kronen 
and  3,020  marks  for  Austria  and  Poland  respectively  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  considered  too  high.  In  fact,  the  Austrian  kronen 
at  26,000  to  the  pound,  a  quotation  in  March,  would 
figure  at  5,224.  Beckoned  in  prices  and  wages,  how¬ 
ever,  these  new  approximate  rates  of  exchange  will  be  found 
to  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  external  purchasing  value  of  the 
pre-war  par  values  of  20’43  marks  and  24’02  kronen.  Pro¬ 
fiteering  is,  of  course,  rampant,  and  illicit  trading  is  an  organised 
business.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  figures,  for 
speculation  is  so  far-reaching  that  quotable  statistics  are  invari¬ 
ably  misleading. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  method  means  a  complete  revolution 
in  exchange  rates,  hut  it  is  infinitely  better  to  attempt  somethin? 
far-reaching  than  to  have  interminable  financial  chaos. 
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III. 

Method  of  Stabilisation. 

In  any  scheme  for  the  stabilisation  of  exchanges  the  first 
principle  to  be  adopted  would  require  to  be  the  equal  distributon 
I  of  gold.  For  the  carryng  out  of  this  principle  the  consent  of 
:  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  required,  as  she  now'  holds 
the  preponderating  bulk  of  the  world’s  gold.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  America  would  be  adverse  to  co-operation,  as  she 
is  equally  desirous  to  have  exchanges  stabilised.  She  is  penalised 
as  much  by  having  too  much  gold  as  other  countries  are  penalised 
by  having  too  little.  Consequently  it  is  to  her  advantage  to 
assist  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  suggested  that  America  should 
dispose  of  her  gold  without  recompense,  but  in  a  w'ay  suitable 
and  beneficial  to  her  and  without  unduly  hampering  other 
countries.  To  my  mind  the  most  advantageous  w'ay  w'ould  be  :  — 

(1)  for  America  to  receive  raw  materials  and  goods  from 
countries  with  depreciated  currencies  in  exchange  for  gold,  in 
proportions  to  be  agreed  upon. 

I  (2)  America  w'ould  accept  bonds  from  countries  with  depre- 
I  dated  currencies  to  be  redeemed  periodically,  within  five  or 
j  more  years,  the  security  for  the  bonds  being  that  the  gold 

■  standard  is  maintained  and  that  the  countries’  budgets  balance. 

(3)  It  might  be  advantageous  to  arrange  the  payment  of  the 
i  American  gold  by  paying  partly  in  raw  materials  and  goods 
I  and  partly  in  bonds.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for 
discussion,  and  could  no  doubt  be  amicably  arranged. 

:  The  next  step  after  the  equal  distribution  of  gold  would  be 
^  the  abandonment  of  the  depreciated  currency.  On  a  date  to  be 
:  fixed— say  31st  December — the  old  currency  of  all  countries  with 
depreciated  exchanges  would  be  called  in,  and  a  new  currency 
:  re-issued  at  a  standardised  gold  figure.  This  could  be  brought 
about  in  one  full  year  and  by  four  instalments.  I  suggest  by 

■  instalments  so  as  to  enable  trade  and  prices  to  adjust  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  new  conditions.  This  is,  of  course,  tentative, 
and  might  be  brought  about  thus  : — 


j  On  Ist  January 
’  On  1st  April 
On  1st  July 
On  Ist  October 
■  On  3 Ist  December  . 

Or  alternatively — 
On  Ist  January 
j  On  Ist  April 
On  Ist  July  ... 

On  Ist  October 
:  On  Slat  December 


76% 

50% 

25% 

New  par  value. 

100%  above  market  rate  on  certain  date. 
76% 

S0%  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

25%  ,,  „  ,,  t» 

New  par  rate. 
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Failing  the  adoption  of  the  instalment  method,  the  gold  standard 
rate  would  be  fixed  for  a  certain  day,  and  exchanges  would  then 
be  controlled  and  worked  on  the  old  gold  standard  principle  at 
the  new  pars  of  exchange. 

The  ratio  of  notes  to  gold  would  be  fixed,  not  necessarily  at 
pre-war  standard,  but  as  near  it  as  possible  (trade  and  pricej 
being  taken  into  consideration  in  this  respect),  the  difference 
between  the  depreciated  currencies  and  the  stabilised  currencies 
being  added  to  the  national  debt  of  each  country,  and  would  be 
specially  earmarked  as  such.  In  all  likelihood  priority  in  pay- 
ment  might  be  given  over  other  national  indebtedness,  but  this 
w'ould  of  course  be  a  matter  for  discussion. 

An  essential  and  preliminary  stipulation  w’ould  be  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  gold  standard  and  the  balancing  of  budgets,  so  | 
as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  printing  press  in  the  manufacture  of 
notes  in  excess  of  the  gold  standard.  Failure  to  carry  out  this 
stipulation  would  obviously  jeopardise  the  whole  scheme,  so  that 
strict  adherence  to  this  part  of  the  programme  would  he  obliga¬ 
tory.  It  has  been  contended  that  political  stability  is  essential 
before  the  world  can  have  exchange  stability,  otherwise  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  Governments  will  be  anxious  or  able  to  meet 
expenditure  out  of  revenue.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  countries  to  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
balancing  of  budgets  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
jx)8sible,  so  long  as  exchanges  remain  disorganised.  My  point 
is  that  exchange  stabilisation  must  precede,  not  follow,  political 
stabilisation. 

The  holders  of  the  old  inflated  currencies,  in  excess  of  the  new 
gold  note  standard,  would  receive  in  exchange  Government  bondii 
at  the  new  pars  of  exchange,  and  until  they  were  redeemed  the 
holders  would  receive  interest  on  these  bonds  at  a  fixed  rate  •>( 
interest,  say  5  per  cent.  So  many  bonds  would  be  redeemed 
yearly  at  the  new  pars  of  exchange,  and  as  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  countries  increased  the  greater  wmuld  be  the 
redemption  of  the  bonds.  This  would  allow  new  par  values  to 
remain  unaffected  by  the  redemption  of  the  bonds,  so  that  there 
would  no  lack  of  stability  occasioned  thereby. 

The  changing  over  from  the  old  to  the  new  currency  would  be 
aiTanged  by  the  Governments  calling  in  the  old  and  re-issuing 
the  new  on  the  same  day  or  days — ^the  last  day  for  calling  in  the 
old  and  re-issuing  the  new'  being  the  same — through  the  banks. 
The  proportion  of  new  notes  to  old  notes  to  be  re-issued  would 
be  on  a  graduated  scale,  the  preference  being  given  to  the  large 
holders,  so  as  to  make  credit  as  elastic  as  possible.  The  difference 
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between  the  new  and  the  old  currencies  would  be  made  up^in 
Government  bonds,  as  previously  stated. 

To  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  new  international 
currency  on  a  gold  standard  basis  it  would  be  essential  to  call 
an  international  conference  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  an 
international  point  of  view.  Professor  Gustav  Cassel  advocates 
this  when  he  contends  for  the  “  necessity  of  international  col¬ 
laboration.”  To  be  successful  the  conference  would  require  to 
be  composed  of  all  countries  the  currencies  of  which  were  appre¬ 
ciated  or  depreciated ;  in  fact,  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  decisions  taken  at  this  conference  would  require  to  be  binding 
on  all  the  countries  attending,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
object  in  calling  the  different  countries  together.  The  delegates 
would,  of  course,  represent  the  Governments  of  the  countries, 
and  they  would  be  delegated  with  power  to  accept  the  decisions 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments. 

The  effects  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  I  have  outlined  would  of  course  be  far-reaching.  If 
cinrencies  were  stabilised  at  pre-war  values  the  immediate  result 
would  he  that  goods  bought  at  inflated  currency  rates  w'ould 
necessarily  require  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  and  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  hardship.  On  the  other  hand,  currency  specu¬ 
lators  would  reap  a  splendid  harvest  by  the  stabilisation  of 
eichanges  at  par  value  on  a  gold  standard  basis.  Unfortunately, 
even  with  new  par  values  these  are  effects  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  in  their  entirety,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  regards  goods  that  stocks,  internationally  and  nationally 
(Germany  excluded),  are  very  low,  so  that  the  hardship  of 
selling  goods  at  the  new  currency  price  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Of  course  the  benefits  to  be  derived  would  be  trade 
revival  throughout  the  world.  This  would  ultimately  mean  the 
disappearance  of  the  spectre  of  unemployment  and  bring  down 
prices,  not  only  nationally  but  internationally  as  well.  These 
benefits  would,  in  short,  bring  a  greater  state  of  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  to  peoples  throughout  the  w'orld  and  help  to  remove 
international  misunderstandings  which  are  so  prevalent  to-day. 


IV. 

Measures  to  Safeguard  Stability. 

If  the  scheme  outlined  in  Section  III.  were  adopted  it  would 
be  essential  to  safeguard  the  stability  of  exchange  by  some 
measure  of  Government  control  over  food  prices.  It  is  an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact  that  food  prices  are  too  high.  This  is  the  cause 
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of  considerable  discontent,  because  it  affects  the  purse  of  every 
household.  For  this  purpose  excessive  profiteering  must  be 
stopped,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  by  fixing,  temporarilv 
at  least,  the  maximum  of  profit  to  be  earned  by  both  whole, 
salers  and  retailers,  chiefly  the  latter,  in  the  food  trades.  Each 
country  would  of  course  adopt  its  own  policy  for  dealing  with 
this  problem,  for  it  affects  different  countries  in  different  ways, 
but  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 

The  controversy  of  excessive  food  prices  has  of  late  developed 
round  the  profits  of  the  retailers.  Whatever  arguments  the 
retailers  may  adopt  the  facts  are  indisputable ;  they  are  making 
excessive  profits  in  the  sale  of  essential  commodities  of  dailv 
consumption.  Take  the  butcher  trade  as  an  example.  Anyone 
who  has  attended  the  weekly  livestock  markets  in  Great -Britain 
must  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  rapid  weekly  decline 
in  the  selling  price  of  live  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep.  What  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  British  retailer,  the  butcher?  The 
retailer  has  reduced  the  price  of  his  commodity  by  an  infinitesimal 
amount.  He  continues  to  reap  prodigious  profits — profits  abso¬ 
lutely  without  justification.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  as 
regards  milk  and  butter  when  retailed.  In  fact,  these  two  very 
essential  articles  of  universal  daily  consumption  went  up  in  price 
in  consequence,  it  was  maintained,  of  the  contraction  of  the 
milk-supply  through  the  drought  of  last  year.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
feeding-stuffs  had  fallen  considerably  in  price  during  the  year, 
while  grazing  rents  had  also  fallen.  What  attitude  did  the  retailen 
of  these  commodities  adopt  ?  They  took  a  penny  or  so  off  the  price 
of  these  foodstuffs.  Examples  of  retailers  exploiting  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumers  could  be  multiplied,  not  only  in  Great  Britab 
but  in  all  European  countries.  It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to 
forecas^t  that  if.  essential  foodstuffs  do  not  decrease  in  price 
when  wages  are  decreasing,  the  labour  situation  would  sooner  or 
later  become  dangerous.  In  a  world  where  the  principle  is  each 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  it  is  very  difficult 
for  altruistic  principles  to  penetrate.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
world  is  becoming  more  selfish  every  day,  from  the  very  highest 
to  the  very  lowest  in  society.  If  this  spirit  continues  industrial 
contentment  is  impossible.  If  everybody  would  only  give  and 
take  a  remarkable  improvement  would  result. 

One  of  the  first  rumblings  of  the  next  industrial  storm  in 
Great  Britain  has  already  been  heard  in  the  shape  of  Labour’s 
contention  that  the  Board  of  Trade’s  index  figures  are  both 
erroneous  and  misleading.  Beductions  in  wages  have  already 
taken  place  in  many  industries  on  the  basis  of  the  index  figures, 
consequently  any  ambiguity  as  to  their  correctness  was  bound 
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to  occasion  adverse  criticism.  The  trouble  regarding  the  index 
figures  arises  principally  through  the  Board  of  Trade  figures 
failing  to  coincide  with  the  actual  prices  on  retailment.  This 
is  undoubtedly  occasioned  through  retailers  taking  advantage  of 
an  unstable  market  and  retailing  at  their  own  margin  of  profit, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  this  profit  is  excessive.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  retailers’  price  is  above  the  index  quota¬ 
tions,  consequently  it  is  contended,  and  legitimately  contended, 
that  the  index  figures  are  misleading,  and  form  an  unsatisfactory 
basis  for  the  fixing  of  lower  wages  in  industry.  To  my  mind 
the  only  way  to  obviate  this  state  of  affairs  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  for  the  Government  to  fix  a  margin  of  profit  at  which  the 
retailers  of  foodstuffs  would  market  their  products. 

With  the  stabilisation  of  exchanges,  wages  would  necessarily 
require  to  undergo  a  readjustment — a  readjustment  which  would 
be  not  only  national  but  international  in  scope.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  wages  at  their  present  level  with  com¬ 
modities  reduced  in  price  to  command  a  market  at  a  new  par  of 
exchange  basis.  If  the  reductions  w’ere  not  too  drastic  and  on 
a  graduated  scale  I  am  convinced  that  Labour,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world,  would  not,  generally  speaking, 
look  askance  at  the  reductions.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  moderate  Labour  recognises,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
wages  must  be  reduced  in  order  that  demand  may  be  created. 
The  trouble  has  primarily  been  that  Labour  was  in  the  first 
instance  usually  forced  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  reductions,  but 
in  this  instance  there  would  be  equality  of  sacrifice,  for  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  stabilised  par  of  exchange  both  Capital  and  Labour 
would  be  compelled,  by  circumstances  over  which  they  had 
practically  no  control,  to  acquiesce  in  reductions.  (The  retailer 
is  excluded  here,  as  his  position  has  been  previously  discussed 
and  dealt  with.)  If  they  w^ere  adamant  they  would  soon  be 
forced  to  realise  that  high  wages  and  high  prices  under  new 
conditions  w'ere  strangling  themselves.  Failing  the  policy  of 
profit-sliaring,  I  am  convinced  that  Labour  w'ould  work  peace¬ 
fully  and  well  if  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages,  under  the 
new  conditions,  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
standard  above  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  under  pre¬ 
war  conditions.  This  is  not  an  excessive  demand,  and  would,  I 
am  convinced,  be  an  incentive  to  Labour — extremists  excluded — 
without  hampering  production  with  an  overloaded  wages  bill. 
With  exchanges  stabilised,  wages  and  prices  reduced,  commodi¬ 
ties  would  return,  by  cycles,  to  their  pre-war  standard  in 
purchasing  power. 

The  world  would  then  have  once  more  stability  of  prices.  The 
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correlation  between  unstable  exchanges,  wages  and  prices  U  bo 
manifest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate  this  point.  Althougii 
the  scheme  is  ambitious  and  far-reaching  it  is  founded  on 
a  sound  basis — the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  stability 
of  prices,  for  on  this  depends  exchange  rates  and  wages  rates. 

V. 

Political  Factors. 

It  is  no  good  ignoring  the  fact  that  in  any  scheme  for  the 
stabilisation  of  exchanges  the  political  element  is  an  all-important 
factor,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  without  political  stability 
it  is  unlikely,  or  premature,  to  expect  exchange  stability  to 
succeed.  Although  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  reasoning,  I  fully 
recognise  its  importance.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  argument 
that  if  a  Government  cannot  guarantee  internal  order  and  ad¬ 
ministration  such  a  Government  will  be  unable  to  guarantee 
the  carrying  out  of  any  obligations  it  might  give  to  an  inter¬ 
national  financial  conference  to  stabilise  exchanges.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  powerful  as  it  is,  ignores  the  most  important  factor  of  all, 
to  wit,  that  internal  disorder  and  lack  of  administration  are 
preponderatingly  occasioned  through  lack  of  stability  in  exchange, 
for  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  exchange  stability  is  the  fwe- 
runner  to  political  stability,  and  not  the  follower-on  of  the  latter. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  given  exchange  stability,  it  would  be 
to  every  country’s  advantage  to  further  political  stability,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  ultimately  mean  a  repetition  of  the  present  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  in  economics  and  finance.  The  existing  state  of 
the  world’s  finances  is  so  much  out  of  control  that  it  is  inevitable 
for  Governments  to  adopt  makeshifts.  These  makeshifts  only 
force  countries  deeper  into  the  abyss.  Whichever  way  they  turn 
the  catastrophe  becomes  more  acute.  Consequently  it  is  only  by 
an  international  understanding,  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  world  can  regain  in  some  measure  its  pre-war 
prosperity.  I  willingly  admit  it  presents  difificulties,  but  these 
are  not  by  any  means  insurmountable.  Unless  some  country 
attempts  to  bring  about  an  international  financial  understanding, 
what  will  ultimately  happen?  Chaos  must  surely  follow,  for  it 
is  the  only  alternative.  Is  the  world  not  already  fast  drifting 
towards  it?  Moreover,  it  will  be  a  chaos  which  will  upset  the 
existing  order  of  society  the  world  over.  Someone  must  act,  ani 
before  matters  get  entirely  out  of  hand.  Then  it  will  be  too 
late.  But  procrastination  has  already  been  so  pronounced  that 
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the  problem  is  now  one  of  extreme  urgency,  and  every  further 
day’s  delay  makes  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  difficult. 

International  co-operation  has  been  successful  as  regards  naval 
disarmament,  so  that  countries  have  now  greater  confidence  in 
joining  in  a  round-table  conference  with  the  object  of  stabilising 
the  finances  of  the  world.  Of  course  the  trouble  is  that  European 
countries  are  distrustful  and  jealous  of  each  other,  but  if  their 
representatives  met  face  to  face  this  unfortunate  atmosphere 
would  be  improved  sufficiently  for  a  financial  understanding  to  be 
reached.  If  difficulties  are  squarely  met,  as  they  were  at 
Washington,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  can  be  over¬ 
come.  It  is  lack  of  confidence  more  than  anything  else  which 
prevents  the  consideration  of  the  world’s  finances  from  an  inter¬ 
national  point  of  view.  Truly  in  conferences  of  this  nature  all 
countries  must  give  way  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what  country 
with  any  respect  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large  would 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  some  national  consideration  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity  the  world  over?  Unless  we  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  human  nature  throughout  the  universe  let  us 
have  an  international  financial  conference.  It  cannot  fail,  for 
although  it  should  not  accomplish  everything  it  set  out  to  perform 
it  could  not  do  other  than  produce  some  results,  and  whatever 
the  results  they  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  the  existing 
conditions. 


Wm.  Walker. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Sainte-Beuve,  usually  so  precise,  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  attributing  Stendhal’s  failure  as  romance-writer  to 
the  fact  that  “  he  reached  this  style  of  composition  through 
criticism  and  in  following  certain  earlier,  preconceived  ideas"- 
whence  his  characters  are  not  ‘  ‘  living  creatures,  but  ingeniously 
constructed  automata  whose  every  movement  reveals  the  wires 
and  mechanism  for  pulling  them,” 

To  take  the  last  point  first,  how’  can  this  view  be  accepted  in 
the  face  of  the  fascination  found  in  Stendhal’s  novels,  which, 
once  read,  can  never  be  forgotten,  the  characteristics,  actions, 
words  of  the  personages  haunting  the  mind  and  refusing  to  be  dis- 
lodged  from  the  fancy?  Such  is  never  the  case  with  personages 
created  from  critical  procedure ;  either  they  fade  from  memory  or 
are  vaguely  remembered  as  cold  phantoms  devoid  of  living 
interest.  Julien  Sorel,  Fabrice  del  Dongo,  Madame  de  Renal, 
Mathilde  de  la  Mole,  the  Duchess  of  Sanseverino,  Count  Mosca, 
the  seduction  which  Julien  experiences  first  from  one,  then  from 
the  other,  of  his  tw'o  lovers,  his  life  as  tutor  in  Eenal’s  house,  his 
retirement  to  the  seminary,  the  nocturnal  visit  which  ravishes 
hime.  Renal  from  her  fervour  and  pious  repentance,  Fabrice  at 
Waterloo,  in  love  with  Marietta,  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Parma, 
and  many,  many  other  characters,  episodes  and  scenes  have  the 
surprising  and  unexpected  turns  only  to  be  found  in  real  life. 
In  making  this  affirmation,  I  need  not  rely  solely  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  my  own  taste,  or  appeal  to  that  of  others  who  feel  as 
I  do  or  to  ingenuous,  unprejudiced  readers ;  there  stands  the  fact 
of  the  ever-increasing  attraction  of  Stendhal’s  hooks,  of  the 
immense  influence  he  has  had  on  literature  of  the  close  of  t’ce 
nineteenth  century  and  of  the  present  day,  of  the  curiosity 
awakened  by  the  smallest  scrap  of  his  writing  or  the  least  detail 
of  his  life  which  is  given  to  the  public  :  if  this  be  ascribed  to  a 
caprice  of  fashion ,  it  should  be  recollected  that  even  caprices  of 
fashion  must  have  some  reasonable  objective. 

Going  back  to  the  first  point,  what  may  be  the  ”  ideas  ”  used 
by  Stendhal  as  base  for  his  romantic  constructions,  the  “  two  or 
three  ideas  ”  (adds  Sainte-Beuve)  “  which  he  took  to  be  just  or 
above  all  stimulating,  and  insistently  brought  up  at  every  turn  ”? 
Probably  the  answ^er  will  be  by  quoting  the  ideas  of  energy, 
passion  and  utility ;  but  from  reading  any  one  of  his  books  or 
even  from  the  criticism  just  quoted  from  Sainte-Beuve,  we  see 
at  once  that  these  are  not  ideas,  they  are  the  feelings,  the  loves, 
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the  fanaticisms  of  Stendhal.  I  shall  never  weary  of  repeating 
that  the  ideas,  that  is  to  say  the  philosophic  value  of  a  writer, 
are  commensurate  with  his  critical  and  systematic  mind  (critical 
in  so  far  as  he  is  aware  of  difficulties  and  objections,  systematic  in 
that  he  conjoins  the  various  antagonistic  propositions  and  gives 
them  unity) ;  and  that  that  which  is  neither  critical  nor  systematic 
may  indeed  appear  to  be  an  idea,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  sentiment. 
It  seems  to  me  most  vain  and  useless  to  spend  so  much  time  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  was  Stendhal’s  practical  and  political 
philosophy,  or  his  judgment  and  characteristic  opinion  upon 
famous  men  and  people,  especially  uix)n  Italy.  The  substance 
of  his  critical  writings,  of  his  descriptions  of  places  and  his 
I  histories  of  painting  and  letters,  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  novels ; 
the  Italy  he  depicts  as  novelist  and  historian  is  always  the  Italy 
of  his  dream,  or,  rather,  it  is  his  dream  in  garb  of  Italy.  (As  was 
to  be  expected ,  the  usual  ‘  ‘  professors  ’  ’  who  wish  to  talk  art  have 
condemned  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme  because  it  portrays  an  Italy 
which  never  existed,  least  of  all  in  1830.)  That  Stendhal  should 
have  noted  real  facts  and  observed  actual  things  in  small  or,  if 
you  like  better,  in  large  degree,  makes  no  difference,  since  such 
facts  and  aspects  are  fused  into  one  whole,  and  that  is  imagina¬ 
tive,  not  critical. 

Stendhal,  then,  was  no  theorist  of  energy,  passion  and  utility, 
but  in  love  with  these  things,  obsessed  by  them ;  wherefore  his 
spiritual  disposition  was  at  the  same  time  unpoetical  and  most 
highly  jwetical ;  I  mean  to  say  a  condition  most  apt  for  artistic 
creation.  In  order  to  comprehend  his  art  in  each  particular,  we 
must  define  this  love  and  its  conformity ;  the  expressions  just 
used  give  some  idea  of  its  conformation.  Stendhal’s  soul  was 
not  really  energetic,  utilitarian  or  impassioned,  but,  as  has  been 
remarked,  it  was  enamoured  of  these  attitudes;  and  since  atti¬ 
tudes  taken  in  themselves  are  general  rather  than  particular,  he 
was  enamoured  of  empty  forms,  wanting,  so  to  speak,  in  deter¬ 
mination  and  concretion. 

What  is  the  content  of  passion,  utilitarian  spirit  and  energy, 
to  which  he  turned  with  ardent  longing?  Stendhal  had  no  fierce 
desire  for  political  ideals  or  actions ;  even  the  idolised  Napoleon 
was  in  his  eyes  void  of  all  Napoleonic  idea,  and  became  a  pure 
and  simple  “  professor  of  energy.”  It  must  not  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  if  vast  human  undertakings  failed  to  touch  his  heart, 
he  was  wholly  engrossed  in  personal  efforts  tow’ards  utilitarian 
ends,  such  as  riches  or  pow’er  as  means  of  pleasing  and  satisfying 
his  own  desires ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  compare  his  ideal  with  that 
of  Giacomo  Casanova  (whose  Memoirs  were  for  some  time  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  pen  of  Stendhal),  for  Casanova  aimed  at  practical 
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solidity  and  was,  in  his  way,  a  man  of  purpose ;  he  set  out  to 
delude  foolish  people  and  gather  flower  and  fruit  in  the  gardens 
of  Cythera ;  this  he  wished  to  do  and  this  he  did,  describing  it 
in  his  autobiography  with  perfect  coherence  and  the  greatest 
vivacity.  Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Stendhal,  and  from  the 
very  absence  of  motive,  either  utilitarian  or  ethical,  he  was  incap. 
able  of  profound  passion  for  any  single  thing  :  passions  with  him 
began  as  a  game,  an  experiment,  a  pastime,  and  he  plays  with 
them  when  one  would  have  expected  to  find  him  consumed  by 
them  ;  thus,  although  he  discusses  love  and  admires  resolute  stead-  ' 
fastness  in  it  and  its  extreme  Italian  forms,  love  never  wholly 
dominates  his  soul  or  colours  all  his  thoughts  and  wishes  as  in 
those  of  amorous  temperament. 

Formal  or  general  as  Stendhal’s  ideal  may  be  termed,  it  is 
nevertheless  both  confused  and  contradictory,  for,  w'hilst  he 
seems  unable  to  conceive  a  mode  of  energy  or  passion  other  than 
that  appertaining  to  the  will  of  the  individual,  he  attributes  to 
him  a  grandeur,  a  heroism,  l)elonging  properly  to  the  higher 
moral  grades  of  energy.  And  although  sometimes  he  seems  to 
recognise  the  difference  between  energy  and  passion,  making  his 
Fabrice  observe,  “  un  otre  a  demi  stupide,  mais  attentif,  raais 
prudent  tons  les  jours,  goute  tres  souvent  le  plaisir  de  triompher 
des  hommes  a  imagination,”  more  often  he  shows  them  identical 
and  co-operative,  where  it  is  clear  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
one  another,  for  true  energy  is  nothing  but  the  resolution  of 
passion  in  will,  will  dominating  passion,  and  when  energy  yields 
more  or  less  completely  to  passion,  it  becomes  weak  in  equal 
proportion,  and  ends  with  ceasing  to  be  energy,  becoming 
its  opposite,  want  of  energy,  or  weakness.  Stendhal  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  formulate  the  false  judgment,  so 
eagerly  repeated  ever  since,  that  truly  energetic  characters  must 
be  sought  amongst  criminals,  convicts,  and  penitentiaries.  When 
Consul  at  Civita  Vecchia,  he  .‘^aid  they  were  to  be  found  there 
in  the  gangs  of  felons.  Leaving  that  on  one  side,  and  looking  at 
his  artistic  creations,  it  is  easy  to  note  that  he  designs  them  from 
two  fundamental  types  :  the  cold,  calculating,  cunning,  tenacious 
prelate  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  pursuing  his  own  end ;  and 
the  man  of  fiery  imagination  who  allows  himself  to  be  blinded  by 
fury  and  carried  away  by  love  of  revenge,  throws  himself  on  his 
sword  and  pistol,  and  loses  in  two  seconds  all  the  credit  he  has 
painfully  amassed  by  years  of  labour.  He  unites  these  two  types 
in  one  individual,  in  each  of  his  principal  characters,  Julien  Sorel 
and  Fabrice  del  Dongo,  both  intended  for  the  priesthood  and  both 
violently  homicidal  in  the  most  stupid  and  uncalled-for  manner. 

One  has  only  to  rejnember  the  Stendhalian  ideal ,  the  source  of 
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bis  inspiration— the  heroism,  which  is  not  heroism,  of  empty 
energy  or  passion — in  order  to  stigmatise  freely  the  criticisms 
usually  levelled  at  the  structure  of  his  novels.  For  instance, 
take  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  which  Faguet  pronounces  excellent 
in  plot  and  development,  but  accidental  and  entirely  insigni¬ 
ficant  and  false  in  execution ;  he  says  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  author  chosen  definitely  between  the  only 
two  logical  conclusions  that  can  be  reached  :  “  either  that  Julian 
marry  Matilda  with  her  father’s  consent  and  gradually  become 
a  ferocious  aristocrat,  overbearing  towards  inferiors;  or  that  he 
marry  Matilda  in  spite  of  her  father  and  sink  with  her  to  the 
lowest  depths,  both  of  them  becoming  diclass^s,  envious,  bitter, 
and  rebellious.”  Now  either  of  these  endings  assumes  Stendhal 
to  possess  an  ethical-social  sentiment  entirely  foreign  to  him, 
by  which  at  most  he  could  have  fashioned  Julien  as  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
decessor  to  Eabagas,  or  have  described  the  perversion  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  an  energy  devoid  of  moral  character ;  in  short,  entirely 
alter  the  romance  he  has  written,  for  the  new  ending  would 
demand  a  new  premise,  new  development  and  a  new  style. 

With  greater  likelihood  one  might  maintain  that  the  Stend- 
balian  ideal,  being  an  abstract  and  contradictory  ideal,  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  given  rise  to  a  representation  not  positive  and  serious, 
but  negative  and  satirical,  a  kind  of  Don  Quixote  void  of  energy. 
This  thesis  could  be  supported  by  many  passages  in  Stendhal’s 
works  where  irony  preponderates.  The  project  of  some  of  his 
characters  to  hold  up  to  themselves  some  historic  or  literary 
model  is  ironic  and  quixotic.  Don  Quixote  had  chosen  the  Knight 
Amadis  and  Esplandian  as  ideals ;  Julien  and  Fabrice  chose 
Napoleon.  Julien  looks  at  Napoleon’s  portrait  and  consults  the 
Memorial  of  St.  Helena  every  minute,  and  when  he  carries  off 
some  small  prize  in  his  career  of  seducer,  ”  a  force  de  songer 
aux  victoires  de  Napoleon,”  he  discovers  a  new  merit  in  his  own  : 
“  ‘  Oui,  j’ai  gagne  une  bataille,’  se  dit-il,  ‘  mais  il  faut  en  profiter, 
il  faut  dcraser  I’orgeuil  de  ce  fin  gentilhomme  pendant  qu’il  est 
en  retraite.  C’est  lA  Napoleon  tout  pur.’  ”  In  like  manner 
he  exclaims  ;  ‘  ‘  ‘  Il  faut  ’ — se  dit-il — ‘  que  je  tienne  un  journal 
de  siege  :  autrement  j’oublierais  mes  attaques.’  ”  Fabrice  also 
calls  a  witness  to  his  oath  ;  ”  0  roi  d’ltalie,  cette  fidelite  que  tant 
d’autres  font  juree,  je  te  la  garderais  apres  ta  mort !  ”  Mathilde 
de  la  Mole  also  has  her  model  in  her  ancestor,  Olivier  de  la  Mole, 
who  represents  for  her  the  type  of  amorous  energy  of  the  Eenais- 
sance  era  (thus  presenting  another  aspect  of  the  two  historical 
loves  of  Stendhal,  Napoleon  and  the  erotic-sanguinary  sixteenth 
century  in  Italy  or  near  Italy);  her  love  for  Julien,  with  its 
final  culmination ,  when  she  receives  his  head  severed  on  the  block 
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and  carries  it  off  with  her  exactly  as  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen 
Margot,  had  carried  off  her  lover’s,  is  an  imitation  :  the  author 
remarks,  “  Cette  idde  la  transportait  dans  les  plus  beaux  temps  du 
sifecle  de  Charles  IX.  et  Henri  III.”  Ironical  also  is  his  insistence 
on  the  grands  exploits,  on  the  rigid  sentiment  du  devoir  in  Julien 
during  his  most  trivial  acts.  Ironical  is  the  continual  self- 
questioning  of  Fabrice,  in  quest  of  love,  whether  his  sensations 
really  are  those  of  love  or  no;  ironical,  too,  the  magnificent 
episode  of  Waterloo,  in  which  all  the  particulars  and  incidents 
seem  to  be  so  placed  as  to  bring  into  contrast  dreams  and 
everyday  life,  ideal  and  real,  poetry  and  prose ;  even  here 
Fabrice  asks  himself :  ‘  ‘  Have  I  really  taken  part  in  a 
battle?  the  battle  of  Waterloo?”  Thus  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  inner  sense  and  objective  of 
Stendhal’s  novels  is  irony;  and  their  defect,  held  by 
Sainte-Beuve  to  lie  in  their  critical  construction,  is  found  rather 
in  their  lack  of  critical  construction — in  the  fact,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  irony  does  not  stand  out  clearly,  but  is  arbitrarily 
repressed  or  contradicted  by  the  author,  who  should  have  allowed 
free  play  to  his  narrative,  leaving  things  to  arrange  themselves  as 
they  would  in  their  own  comedy.  But  even  this  interpretation 
is  unjust  to  Stendhal  in  supposing  him  different  from  what  he 
was,  or  could  be,  in  his  day  :  a  counter-Stendhal,  conceivable  by 
ourselves  to-day,  after  a  century  of  Stendhalism  or  Beylism  with 
its  rhetoric  of  energy.  The  passages  we  take  to  be  ironical  are 
not  so  save  in  the  logical  and  ethical  judgment  we  pass  on 
them  :  taken  in  themselves,  in  their  proper  environment,  they 
are  perfectly  serious.  At  most  Stendhal  is  a  Don  Quixote 
who  ”  learns  himself  w’hilst  telling  tales,”  never  finding  the 
sublime  or  extraordinary,  but  always  seeking  it  and,  falling  into 
the  ridiculous,  heeds  it  not  at  all. 

The  novels  of  Stendhal  cannot  be  corrected  by  alteration  of 
this  or  that  portion,  as  Faguet  suggested,  nor  can  the  tone  be 
altered  without  becoming  charged  with  thoughts  entirely  foreign 
to  it,  for  it  presupposes  their  form  already  existing,  just  as  parody 
presupposes  everything  parodied.  Disproportioned,  accidental, 
saltatory  as  they  may  seem  in  their  woven  texture,  when  closely 
examined  they  prove  a  natural  and  necessary  vehicle  for  the  ideal 
of  Stendhal. 

His  ideal  was  not  ironic,  but  undoubtedly  serious,  if  not  with 
an  ethical,  passional  seriousness,  yet  with  the  sole  serious¬ 
ness  consistent  with  ardent  desire  for  great  things,  for  energy  and 
passion.  Objectifying  himself  in  all  his  books,  but  particularly 
in  his  two  most  famous  novels  in  the  persons  of  Julien  Sorel  and 
Fabrice  del  Dongo,  which  are  one  and  the  same  character  pre¬ 
sented  twice  over  and  in  two  differing  circumstances  or  against 
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{WO  decorative  backgrounds,  Stendhal  depicts  nothing  but  this 
immeasurable  desire.  Yet  since  he  was  an  egotist,  or  what  is 
called  an  egotist,  and  incapable  of  limiting  passion  whilst  leap¬ 
ing  from  reflective  energy  to  savage  impulse,  from  the  figure  of 
{he  Machiavellian  priest  to  that  of  the  romantic  stabber  and 
shooter,  it  was  a  practical  impossibility  to  portray  them  in  action 
which  should  have  design,  signification,  logic.  This  obliged  him 
to  take  every  freedom  in  creating  a  kind  of  romance  which  is 
more  adventurous  than  a  novel  of  adventure,  where  things  change 
while  the  hero’s  character  is  immovable,  whereas  here  the  hero 
springs  about  and  acts  in  a  surprising,  disconcerting  manner. 
From  another  point  of  view,  Stendhal’s  state  of  mind  was  a 
real  state,  not  a  frigid,  intellectualistic  construction,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  bewildering  occurrences 
of  the  narrative,  the  characters  attain  and  keep  the  vivacity 
peculiar  to  creations  of  highly  wrought  imagination. 

The  true  hero  is  Stendhal  himself,  with  his  sublime  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  impetus  towards  passion  and  energy,  his  instantaneous 
taking  fire  and  instantaneous  cooling,  a  sort  of  double  soul,  one 
soul  acting  while  the  other  looks  on  at  the  action ;  one  fancy¬ 
ing  and  thinking  while  the  other  criticises  the  thought  and 
fancy — a  psychical  condition  which  to-day  would  be  called  neuras¬ 
thenic,  and  is  certainly  inharmonious  and  divided. 

Look  at  it  in  the  guise  of  Jnlien  when  at  last  he  holds  Madame 
de  Eenal  in  his  arms  :  — 

“Au  lieu  d’etre  attentif  aux  transports  qu’il  faisait  nattre,  et  au 
remords  qui  en  relevait  la  vivacity,  I’id^e  du  devoir  ne  cessa  jamais  d’etre 
pr^sente  &  ses  yeux.  II  craignait  au  remords  affroux  et  un  ridicule  4temel, 
s’il  s’^cartait  du  modele  id^al  qu’il  se  proposait  de  suivre.  En  un  mot, 
ce  qui  faisait  de  Julien  un  6tre  supdrieur  fut  pr<^cis^ment  ce  qui  I’emp^ha 
de  gortter  le  bonheur  qui  se  pla^ait  sous  ses  yeux.” 

Look  at  him  once  more  in  the  scene  where  he  regains  Matilda 
by  means  of  his  cold  behaviour  : — 

“  Ses  bras  se  raidirent,  tant  I’efTort  impos6  par  la  politique  4tait  p6nible, 

*  Je  ne  dois  mfime  pas  me  permettre  de  presser  contre  mon  cceur  ce  corps  si 
souple  et  charmant,  ou  elle  me  m^prlse  et  me  maltraite.’  ” 

Again  : — 

“  ‘  Ah  I  qu’elle  m’aime  huit  jours,  huit  jours  seulement  ’ — se  disait 
tout  bas  Julien — ‘  et  j’en  mourrai  de  bonheur.  Que  m’importe  I’avenir, 
que  m’importe  la  vie  T  Et  ce  bonheur  divin  peut  commencer  en  cet 
instant  si  je  veux,  il  ne  depend  que  de  moi  1  ’ 

“  Mathilde  le  vit  pensif. 

“  ‘  Je  suis  done  tout  A  fait  indigne  de  vous,’  dit-elle  en  lui  prenant  la 
main. 

“Julien  I’embrMsa,  mais  k  I'instant  la  main  de  fer  du  devoir  saisit 
son  cceur.  ‘  Si  elle  voit  combien  je  I’adore,  je  la  perds.’  .  .  .” 
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In  such  guarded  movements  and  measured  control  it  is  impo^ 
sible  to  distinguish  whether  or  no  passion  exists.  He  says  once 
more  in  his  account  of  his  love  for  Matilda  : — 

“  A  la  v4rit6,  ces  transports  ^talent  vm  peu  voulus.  L’ amour  pag. 
sionnd  4tait  encore  plut6t  un  modele  qu’on  imitait  qu’une  r6alit6.’’ 

We  have  already  noted  that  Fahrice  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  in  love  : 

“  ‘  Mais  n’est-ce  pas  une  chose  bien  plaisante  ’ — se  disait-il  quelquefoig 
— ‘  que  je  ne  sois  pas  susceptible  de  cette  preoccupation  exclusive  et  pag. 
sionnee  qu’on  appelle  I’amour  ?  Parmi  les  liaisons  que  le  hasard  m’a 
donn^es  4  Novare  ou  4  Naples,  ai-je  jamais  rencontre  de  femme  dont  la 
presence,  meme  dans  les  premiers  jours,  fut  pour  moi  preferable  4  une 
promenade  sur  un  joli  cheval  inconnu  ?  Ce  qu’on  appelle  I’amour,’ 
ajoutait-il,  ‘serait-ce  done  encore  un  mensonge  ?  J’aime  sans  doute 
comme  j’ai  bon  appetit  4  six  heures  !  Serait-ce  cette  propension  quelque 
peu  vulgaire  dont  ces  menteurs  auraient  fait  I’amour  d’Othello,  I’amour  de 
Tancrede  ?  Ou  bien  faut-il  croire  que  je  suis  organise  autrement  que  les 
autres  hommes :  mon  ame  manquerait  d’une  passion,  pourquoi  cela  ? 
Ce  serait  une  singuliere  destinee  !  ’  ” 

This  doubt,  together  with  the  pleasure,  the  amusement,  of 
defying  the  anger  of  her  lover,  “  dont  la  mine  4tait  plus  terrible 
que  celle  d’un  ancien  tambour-major,”  was  the  only  motive 
impelling  him  to  admire  and  court  the  lovely  singer  Fausta. 
”  Serait-ce  enfin  la  de  I’amour?  ”  he  asks  himself ;  and  she  feels 
a  sort  of  fear  of  him,  born  of  the  strangeness  of  his  sentiment. 
In  fact,  Fabrice  ”  n’etait  plus  retenu  que  par  un  reste  d’espoir 
d’arriver  4  sentir  ce  qu’on  appelle  de  I’amour :  mais  souvent  il 
s’ennuyait.” 

Boredom,  a  subtle  weariness,  runs  through  the  veins  of  this 
Stendhalian  hero  :  it  causes  his  actions  to  be  most  casual  when 
he  would  have  wished  them  to  be  the  most  under  control. 
Fabrice  fights  a  duel  wdth  the  unworthy  adversary  Giletta,  who 
has  attacked  him  :  but  why  kill  him  ? 

“  Le  combat  semblait  se  ralentir  un  peu  :  les  coups  ne  se  suivaient  plus 
avec  la  mSme  rapiditd,  lorsque  Fabrice  se  dit — ‘  A  la  douleur  que  je  ressens 
au  visage,  il  faut  qu’il  m’ait  d6figur6.’  Saisi  de  rage  4  cette  id<^,  il  sauta 
sur  son  ennemi,  la  pointe  du  couteau  de  chasse  en  avant.  ...” 

Thanks  to  his  experiments  in  love  and  in  politics,  politics 
ecclesiastical  and  profane,  Fabrice  receives  a  summons  from  the 
archbishop,  who  opens  for  him  the  way  to  prelacy  by  nominating 
him  as  vicar.  Does  this  event  really  affect  his  heart? 

‘‘  Fabrice  courut  au  palais  archi^piscopal :  il  y  fut  simple  et  modest®, 
c’^tait  un  ton  qu’il  prenait  avec  trop  de  facility ;  au  contraire,  il  avait 
besoin  d’efforts  pour  jouer  le  grand  seigneur.  Tout  en  6coutant  les  r^cits 
un  peu  longs  de  monseigneur  Landriani,  il  se  disait : — ‘  Aurais-je  dO  tirer 
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un  coup  de  pistolet  au  valet  de  chambre  qui  tenait  par  la  bride  le  cbeval 
maigre  ?  ’  Sa  raison  lui  disait  oui,  mais  son  cceur  ne  pouvait  s’accoutumer 
i  I’image  sanglante  du  beau  jeune  bomme  tombant  de  cbeval,  d6figure. 
‘Cette  prison  ob  j’allais  m’engloutir  si  le  cbeval  ebt  broncb6,  4tait-elle  la 
prison  dont  je  suis  menac6  par  tant  de  presages  ?  ’  Cette  question  6tait 
de  la  dernidre  importance  pour  lui,  et  I’arcbeveque  fut  content  de  son 
air  de  profonde  attention.” 

During  his  incarceration  he  has  news  of  his  father’s  death, 
and  he  breaks  into  uncontrolled  sobs  : — 

“  Les  juges  sortis,  Fabrice  pleura  encore  beaucoup,  puis  il  se  dit : — 
‘  Suis-j©  hypocrite  ?  il  me  semblait  que  je  ne  I’aimais  point.*  ” 

His  love  passages  with  little  Clelia  awaken  in  him  a  certain 
interest,  as  with  Julien’s  love  for  Madame  de  Eenal.  Here,  also, 
the  woman  is  more  impassioned  than  the  man.  There  are 
several  charming  touches  ; — 

“  Le  buitieme  jour  de  la  prison  de  Fabrice,  elle  eut  un  bien  grand  sujet 
de  honte  :  elle  regardant  fixement,  et  absorb^  dans  sa  triste  pens6e,  I’abat- 
jour  qui  cacbait  la  fenetre  du  prisonnier  ;  ce  jo\ir-lii  il  n’avait  encore  donn6 
sucim  signe  de  presence.  Tout  k  coup  un  petit  morceau  d’abat-jovu",  pas 
plus  grand  que  la  main,  fut  retir6  par  lui ;  il  la  regarda  d’un  air  gai,  et  elle  vit 
ses  yeux  qui  la  saluaient.  Elle  ne  put  soutenir  cette  dpreuve  inattendue, 
elle  se  retouma  rapidement  vers  ses  oiseaux  et  se  mit  k  les  soigner  ;  mais 
elle  tremblait  au  point  qu’elle  versait  I’eau  qu’elle  leur  distribuait,  et 
Fabrice  pouvait  voir  parfaitement  son  Emotion ;  elle  ne  put  supporter 
cette  situation,  et  prit  le  parti  de  se  sauver  en  courant.” 

Fabrice,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  under  the  dominion 
of  his  beautiful,  majestic  and  clever  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  San- 
severino,  feels  her  fa.scination  fade  suddenly  before  the  attrac¬ 
tive  image  of  the  little  girl  who  was  taking  possession  of  his 
mind ;  but  will  the  old  fascination  altogether  vanish  ? 

“  Une  nuit  Fabrice  vint  b  penaer  un  peu  serieusement  k  sa  tante  :  il  fut 
6tonnd,  il  put  k  peine  reconnaltre  son  image  :  le  souvenir  qu’il  conservait 
d’elle  avait  totalement  cbang4  :  pour  lui  k  cette  beure  elle  avait  50  ans.” 

Here  lies  the  strength  of  Stendhal’s  art,  in  this  representa¬ 
tion  of  himself,  with  his  empty  aspirations  and  the  involuntary 
ironies  to  which  they  give  rise,  his  illusions  and  delusions,  his  co¬ 
herence  and  incoherence  :  the  whole  resulting  in  a  mere  repre¬ 
sentation  of  what  he  really  was,  a  nervous  invalid — an  invalid 
who  cured  himself  by  writing,  for  his  narrative  is  invariably 
most  clear.  Had  he  been  a  sufferer  in  art  as  well,  he  would  have 
needed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  refined  style,  “artistic  utterance,’’ 
and  so  forth;  as  it  is,  he  needed  nothing  beyond  an  every¬ 
day  conversational  style,  simple  and  unadorned  as  the  prose  of 
the  Civil  Code  wrhich  he  is  said  to  have  taken  as  his  model. 

Benedetto  Croce. 


Translated  by  Douglas  Ainslie. 


CAPTAIN  COIGNET  AND  NAPOLEON. 


§  I. 

A  French  historian  says  :  “  A  la  verite,  pour  son  maitre,  le 
pauvre  Coignet  n’dtait  bon  qu’a  tuer.”  ^  History  would  have  lost 
much  if  Jean  Eoch  Coignet  had  been  killed,  instead  of  living 
with  honour  through  fifteen  years  of  active  service.  It  was  his 
lot,  between  1800  and  1815,  to  fight  bravely  for  Napoleon  in 
fifteen  combats,  thirty-three  pitched  battles,  and  nine  campaigns. 
Montebello  and  Marengo  wore  the  first  stricken  fields  in  his  long 
ordeal,  and  the  last  were  Charleroi  and  Waterloo. 

No  other  soldier  had  a  similar  experience  of  tremendous  war. 
Coignet  began  as  a  conscript  who  could  not  read,  and  rose  to 
be  a  captain  on  the  General  Staff.  And  many  other  facts  in  his 
life  were  very  uncommon.  Born  in  1776  at  Druyes-les-Belles- 
Fontaines,  in  Yonne,  he  died  at  Auxerre  about  1860,  when  the 
third  Napoleon  w'as  preparing  France  for  1870-71.  The  im¬ 
provisations  and  effects  of  Napoleonism  were  constantly  active 
around  him,  and  his  own  sufferings  were  in  accord  with  his 
country’s  tragic  history.  Yet  Coignet  did  not  lose  heart;  he 
remained  buoyant  and  hopeful,  a  very  genuine  and  ingenuous 
“  old  boy  ”  at  both  ends  of  his  career. 

Coignet  was  thirty-three  when  he  received  from  a  sergeant- 
major  his  first  lesson  in  reading  and  writing ;  and  when  he  wrote 
Les  Cahiers  du  Capitaine  Coignet,  the  survival  of  youth  in  him 
was  nearly  seventy-three,  and  he  could  not  spell  correctly. 
But  grateful  editors  would  spell  for  the  uncommon  author  after 
being  charmed  by  his  frank,  free,  simple-minded  temper,  and  by 
true  and  vivid  episodes  from  Napoleon’s  upgoing  and  collapse. 

Coignet’s  editor-in-chief,  M.  Loredan  Larchey,  says  very 
well :  “  On  a  fait  bien  des  Etudes  sur  Napoleon ;  je  n’en  connais 
pas  une  ou  I’homme  soit  mieux  reprdsente  dans  sa  vie  de  combat, 
dans  son  ^troite  intimite  avec  les  soldats  qui  I’aidferent  h,  se  faire 
un  nom.” 

There  are  nine  “  cahiers  ”  in  the  memoirs,  and  eight  of  them 
prove  that  Napoleon  found  in  a  common  soldier  a  new  and  good 
sort  of  Froissart.  The  first  “  cahier  ”  is  rural  and  rustic,  being 
a  graphic  and  sincere  account  of  earlier  struggles,  when  Jean 
Eoch  Coignet  laboured  in  the  fields  of  France,  a  peasant  of 
peasants,  like  Jean  Francois  Millet,  but  without  knowing  that 


(1)  Loredan  Larchey’s  Introduction  to  Let  Cahiers  du  Capitaine  Coignet. 
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consolation  which  young  Millet  would  gather  into  his  great  heart 
from  books.  But  Coignet  learnt  even  more  about  pain  than 
young  Millet  w'ould  learn ;  and  if,  as  Millet  said,  “  pain  is  perhaps 
the  thing  that  gives  artists  the  strongest  powder  of  expression,” 
we  owe  much  to  a  great  evil  when  we  study  the  many  poignant 
qualities  in  Coignet ’s  book,  graphic  and  dramatic  qualities,  open- 
hearted  and  unsought. 

Coignet’s  childhood  was  a  sort  of  campaign,  for  it  prepared 
him  for  the  trials  of  war.  His  father  owned  a  farm,  but  occu¬ 
pied  his  time  with  hunting,  fishing,  lawsuits,  and  amorous 
imbecility.  Tliere  were  thirteen  legitimate  children,  and  thirty- 
two  of  another  sort.  “  Je  crois  que  c’est  suffisant,”  says  Captain 
Coignet.  The  neighbourhood  spoke  of  this  peasant  Sultan  as 
Li’Amourcux. 

Pere  Coignet  married  three  times,  and  Jean  Eoch,  a  child  of 
the  second  marriage,  had  a  sister  and  two  brothers.  Their  step¬ 
mother,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  recently  their  own  mother’s  servant, 
hated  the  children  and  kept  them  very  hungry  and  very  sore. 
One  day  they  found  some  dried  peas  in  a  sack,  and  tout  fut  mis 
au  -pillage.  Jean  grew  tired  of  hunger  and  thrashing,  and  one 
morning  his  elder  brother  helped  him  to  run  away  from  home 
to  earn  his  bread  anyhow^  anywhere.  He  was  only  eight  when 
he  hired  himself  to  a  shepherdess  at  Chamois,  who  promised 
that  his  pay  for  a  year’s  work  should  be  twenty-four  francs  and 
a  pair  of  sabots.  In  deep  woods  around  the  village  wolves  were 
sheltered.  Custom  would  make  him  pretty  brave  towards  wolves, 
except  at  night  when  their  eyes  gleamed  hotly  from  pathways 
and  thickets ;  but  what  w  as  he  to  do  when  vermin  swarmed  over 
his  body,  making  him  feel  ill  and  ashamed?  Jean  did  not 
know,  and  nobody  cared.  After  a  year  he  left  the  shepherdess 
and  walked  to  a  fair  at  Entrains,  where  he  was  engaged  by  an 
old  couple  who  lived  at  Bardins,  and  whose  thrift  was  willing  to 
pay  thirty  francs  a  year,  while  adding  a  blouse  to  a  pair  of 
sabots.  Jean  was  rising  a  little  in  the  dregs  of  adversity.  There 
was  a  trade  in  blocks  of  wood  to  enslave  the  boy,  and  twelve 
head  of  cattle  to  become  his  friends.  In  fine  weather  he  slept 
out  of  doors,  snuggled  against  a  cow ;  and  when  it  was  cold  he 
slept  on  straw  in  a  barn,  w’here  he  could  find  warmth,  like  an 
outcast  dog.  The  day’s  food  was  usually  the  same — an  omelette 
of  two  eggs  cooked  with  leeks  and  hemp  seed.  For  three  years 
Jean  was  a  serf  at  Bardins,  learning  all  the  time  how  to  be  a 
good  soldier  in  the  field.  After  working  so  hard  and  suffering  so 
much  he  had  altered  greatly  in  face  and  figure ;  but ,  as  he  knew 
that  he  was  Jean  Eoch  Coignet,  his  grief  and  surprise  were  hard 
to  bear  when  he  visited  his  native  village  and  was  received  as  a 
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stranger.  Maybe  his  father  and  stepmother  had  no  wish  to 
recognise  him.  Jean’s  sister  and  two  brothers  had  disappeared- 
but  a  half-sister  kept  a  small  inn  with  her  husband,  and  Jean 
with  bitter  humour,  bought  a  meal  from  her ;  and  then,  without 
making  himself  known,  became  her  stable  boy.  IBut  the  inn 
had  prospects  for  him ;  it  was  a  place  whose  patrons  could  be 
found  among  travellers;  and  pretty  soon  Jean’s  chatty  and  in¬ 
genuous  zeal  made  friends  with  two  horse  dealers.  One  of  them, 
M.  Potier,  was  good  and  generous,  like  his  farm  in  Brie,  at 
Coulommiers ;  and  Jean  began  to  work  for  this  man  with  filial 
pride  and  affection.  Before  leaving  his  native  place  he  told  M. 
Potier  about  his  parentage,  and  said  to  his  father  :  “  Pere  sans 
coeur,  qu’avez-vous  fait  de  vos  enfants?  ” 

Potier  was  an  excellent  master ;  and  if  any  novelist  wants  to 
know  precisely  what  village  and  farm  life  were  in  France  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  let  him  take  Coignet  rather 
than  Arthur  Young  as  a  companion.  Arthur  Young  has  a  sur¬ 
prising  eye  for  agricultural  facts,  but  Coignet’s  and  Potier’s  are 
more  sensitive  and  more  charitable.  Indeed,  Arthur  Young  has 
no  heart.  His  whole  sympathy  is  with  growing  crops,  not  with 
ill-paid  peasants.  If  the  crops  are  rich  and  profits  high,  Arthur 
Young  is  at  ease,  and  ready  to  describe  a  landowner’s  house  after 
measuring  the  reception-rooms.  Labour  must  be  cheap,  no 
matter  what  it  may  cost  in  penury  enforced  on  peasant  families. 
Coignet  carries  us  away  from  this  bad  economy,  and  portrays  in 
Potier  and  his  excellent  wife  two  farmers  wiio  understand  that 
payers  and  the  paid  should  form  an  orchestra  of  common 
interests  attuned  and  harmonised. 

Coignet’s  happiness  in  Brie  had  a  sudden  end  when  he  was 
conscripted  into  the  1st  Auxiliary  Battalion  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne  levies.  He  joined  this  body  of  recruits  on  August  23rd, 
1799 ;  and  by  chance,  on  the  same  day,  Bonaparte  arrived  home 
from  his  Egyptian  and  Syrian  campaign,  bringing  with  him  bitter 
memories  of  Acre,  where  his  great  Eastern  aims  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  British  tars  and  Turkish  irregulars. 
Three  months  later  Bonaparte  deposed  the  Directorate,  and 
Coignet  was  awed  by  the  First  Consul. 

No  conscript  worked  more  loyally  than  Coignet,  or  was 
humbler  in  aspiration.  The  steep  ladder  of  promotion  was  always 
before  him,  but  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  attract  his  courage. 
Did  it  not  belong  to  those  men  of  the  ranks  who  could  read  and 
write?  Coignet  believed  so  through  nearly  ten  years ;  but  at  last, 
after  much  urging  from  officers,  commissioned  and  non-com¬ 
missioned,  he  mastered  the  ABC  and  gained  some  control  over 
pothooks  and  hangers.  Between  battles  he  studied  hard  and 
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with  much  success,  becoming  a  lieutenant  in  the  line  on 
July  13th,  1812,  just  before  the  fighting  in  Russia  began 
at  Witepsk ;  and  a  captain  on  the  General  Staff  September 
14th,  1813. 

After  his  first  battle — Montebello,  June  9th,  1800 — he  was 
presented  to  Bonaparte,  who  pulled  his  ear  and  praised  him  for 
slaying  five  gunners  and  capturing  a  gun.  “Ah!  it  is  a  good 
beginning,”  said  Bonaparte.  “  Berthier,  put  him  down  for  a 
'fusil  d’honneiir.’  He  is  too  young  to  be  in  my  Guard;  four 
campaigns  are  necessary.  Berthier,  place  him  at  once  and  keep 
him  in  your  notes.”  Then,  turning  again  to  Coignet,  the  Consul 
added  :  “Go  I  One  day  you  will  come  into  my  Guard.” 

Coignet  entered  the  Guards  on  March  23rd,  1803.  Next 
year,  on  June  14th,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  perhaps  the  first  private  soldier  to  receive 
this  reward.  Eleven  years  later,  during  The  Hundred  Days, 
he  was  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  grade  of  officer  in  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

After  The  Hundred  Days  Coignet  retired  to  Auxerre  and 
squabbled  with  the  officials,  who  made  his  life  on  half-pay  as 
irritating  as  a  bed  of  nettles.  Now  and  then,  when  writing  of 
these  little  miseries,  he  loses  his  vivacity  and  becomes  a  bore ; 
but  not  for  long.  The  story  of  his  courtship  with  Mile.  Baillet, 
a  grocer  with  a  small  shop,  is  delightful  in  its  boyish  simplicity. 
They  married,  and  through  thirty  years  the  happy  home  life 
went  on,  ending  with  Mine.  Coignet’s  death  in  August,  1848. 
Alone  now,  and  seventy-two,  Coignet  said  to  himself  :  “  If  only 
I  knew  how  to  write  properly.  Then  I  could  write  about  my 
fine  campaigns,  and  about  a  childhood  as  painful  as  any  boy 
of  eight  could  endure.  Well,  God  will  help  me.  With  my  mind 
made  up,  I  bought  paper  and  all  else  that  was  necessary.”  He 
set  himself  to  work,  and  by  July  1st,  1850,  his  autobiography 
was  finished.  Though  he  speaks  of  painful  vigils,  there  is 
very  little  in  his  pages  that  is  either  fatigued  or  uncertain 
in  touch ;  and  as  for  bad  spelling  and  punctuation ,  they  have 
been  corrected  by  his  grateful  editor,  Loredan  Larchey,  who 
has  also  cut  out  some  repetitions  and  a  superfluous  page  here  and 
there  . 

But  Larchey  was  not  the  first  editor.  Coignet’s  memoirs  were 
printed  first  of  all  at  Auxerre  in  1851.  There  were  two  editors, 
and  Coignet,  prickling  with  the  pride  of  authorship,  made  haste 
to  quarrel  with  their  methods.  One  of  them,  a  barrister,  threw 
up  the  job,  but  his  colleague  prepared  an  imperfect  edition.  Only 
a  few  copies  were  printed,  and  most  of  them  were  sold  by  the 
author  himself  in  a  cafe  much  frequented  by  commercial 
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travellers.  This  caf4  was  his  club  ;  and  whenever  a  new  traveller 
came,  Coignet  said  to  him,  in  persuasive  bad  grammar  :  “  Tu  vas 
acheter  ma  belle  ouvrage?  ”  As  the  price  was  only  five  franca 
and  as  copies  were  kept  behind  the  counter,  there  was  no  freedom 
for  that  unchanging  lack  of  self-respect  wdiich  in  all  countries 
has  defrauded  authors  by  borrowing  books. 

After  the  whole  edition  was  distributed,  copies  became  very 
scarce  in  second-hand  markets,  for  commercial  travellers  in 
their  nomad  life  took  no  care  of  them  as  a  rule.  If  a 
copy  had  been  found  by  Alexandre  Dumas  pbre,  the  chances  are 
we  should  have  had  for  our  enjoyment  a  d’Artagnan  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  First  Empire !  The  first  man  of  note  to  find 
a  copy  w'as  Lor^dan  Larchey,  who  came  upon  Coignet  among  a 
dealer’s  books  on  the  parapet  of  the  Quai  des  Saints-Pkes. 
This  fortunate  find  happened  about  1865,  and  Larchey  was  so 
impressed  by  Coignet’s  memoirs  that,  after  printing  abundant 
extracts  in  the  Monde  IllustrS,  he  began  to  search  for  the  original 
manuscript,  and  eventually  obtained  it  from  an  old  architect 
and  collector  named  Lorin.  Happy  and  proud,  Larchey  began 
to  prepare  a  faithful  edition,  for  which  he  wrote  an  excellent 
introduction  in  1882 — September  22nd.  Other  editions  fol¬ 
lowed,  some  with  many  illustrations  by  Julien  Le  Blant.  My 
copy  is  dated  1899,  but  the  edition  of  1911,  with  96  plates  in 
colour  and  black  and  white,  is  more  luxurious. 

In  his  will,  as  in  all  else,  Coignet  was  boyishly  original.  He 
ordered  that  his  body  was  to  be  embalmed,  probably  because  he 
wished  after  his  death  to  be  a  faint  echo  of  Napoleon,  just  as 
he  had  struggled  to  be  during  his  military  life.  He  began  to  take 
snuff  after  looking  timorously  at  his  Emperor’s  snuff-box ;  and 
as  Napoleon  took  rapid  and  frequent  pinches  in  hours  of  crisis, 
Coignet  expected  his  nose  to  be  Napoleonic  as  soon  as  dangers 
drew  near.  But  the  main  thing  in  his  will  was  the  uncommon 
gratitude  shown  by  him  as  author  towards  his  purchasing  public. 
A  sum  of  seven  hundred  francs  was  to  be  spent  at  the  old  cafe 
on  a  commemorative  dinner  to  be  eaten  after  the  funeral,  and 
another  sum  for  wine  and  other  drinks  made  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  francs.  Known  purchasers  of  his  book,  the  commercial 
travellers,  vvere  to  be  invited.  A  hundred  and  tw’enty  received 
invitations,  but  only  sixty  were  present  at  Captain  Coignet’s 
final  hospitality. 


§  11. 

The  military  aspects  of  Coignet’s  memoirs  run  through  about 
350  pages.  It  is  alw’ays  as  a  private  soldier  that  the  author 
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I  writes.  Though  he  wears  epaulettes  and  is  proud  of  his  position 
as  captain,  his  heart  remains  a  grenadier  of  the  Guards,  and 
his  mind  keeps  in  the  ranks  with  the  suffering  brave  men.  This 
explains  why  he  recalls  with  enjoyment  episodes  which  another 
captain  might  leave  in  the  past.  For  instance,  after  The 
Hundred  Days,  he  permits  the  National  Guard  at  Auxerre  to 
turn  him,  a  retired  captain  of  Napoleon’s  General  Staff,  into 
their  flag-bearer ;  and  we  see  him  stagger  with  the  very  tall  and 
heavy  pole  through  hot  streets,  and  look  with  panting  scorn  at 
the  tipsy  militia  who  crush  his  feet  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
in  step.  In  a  similar  comic  vein  we  see  Coignet  at  a  dinner 
party,  and  so  awkward  and  shy  that,  without  knowing* it,  he 
pockets  a  napkin,  and  is  detected.  But  for  these  and  other 
funny  incidents,  which  he  describes  very  well,  his  book  w^ould 
need  relief,  for  death  reigns  in  most  of  the  pages,  and  often  in 
scenes  of  intense  horror. 

Much  of  the  horror  belongs  to  the  accessories  of  war,  like  the 
awful  effects  of  typhus  on  the  French  troops  at  Mayence,  where 
Coignet  superintends  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Bodies  are  piled 
into  carts  and  corded,  then  tipped  into  their  burial  pit.  Convicts 
are  chosen  to  do  this  horrible  duty,  but  armed  compulsion  alone 
makes  them  submissive.  After  this  drama  it  is  a  joy  to  remember 
some  examples  of  personal  bravery,  like  that  of  a  quartermaster 
at  Eylau,  who  lost  a  leg,  but  went  alone  to  the  ambulance,  em¬ 
ploying  two  muskets  as  crutches.  To  ease  his  pain  he  said 
facetiously  :  “  I’ve  three  pairs  of  boots  at  Courbevois,  so  I’ve 
enough  for  a  long  time.”  At  Wagram  a  colonel  of  artillery, 
badly  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  unable  to  stand,  directed 
the  fire  of  fifty  guns  till  the  fight  ended.  ”  Sur  son  scant,  il 
commandait,”  says  Coignet,  with  fine  brevity.  Similar  inci¬ 
dents  of  bravery  are  nurnerorrs,  but  I  pass  on  to  something  else 
of  frequent  occuiTcnce  in  his  book — namely,  the  impre.ssion  made 
on  him  by  different  nations.  Concerning  this  matter  Loredan 
Tjarchey  says  : — 

“  It  is  curious  enough  to  follow  Coignet  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
countries  into  which  the  war  has  pushed  him.  He  loves  neither  Italy  nor 
Spain.  In  these  lands  there  are  too  many  vermin  and  too  many  eissassina- 
tions.  The  bogs  of  Poland  and  the  peasants’  hidden  stores  make  him 
equally  insensitive  towards  the  cause  of  Polish  emancipation  ;  and  yet 
he  does  justice  to  the  heroism  of  these  loyal  allies,  whether  in  Italy  or  in 
Spain.  He  speaks  frequently  also  of  Russian  bravery,  and  twice  he  owes 
his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  to  Russians.  But  his  S3nnpathies  go  out  above 
all — and  who  would  believe  it  ? — to  our  implacable  foes ;  he  is  touched 
by  the  charity  and  resignation  of  those  good  Germans  who  bring  in  our 
dead,  who  dress  our  wounded,  who  anticipate  our  soldiers’  needs,  and 
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feed  them  with  a  pimctuality  that  is  perfect.  He  is  a  passionate  admiief 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia ;  he  offers  his  own  bottle  to  Saxon 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  bandies  compliments  with  the  Berlin  citizens.” 

As  Napoleon  was  to  Germany  what  Bismarck  and  the  ej. 
Kaiser  became  to  France,  Coignet’s  candour  is  notable  ag 
history  ;  but  the  German  kindness  to  invading  Frenchmen  under¬ 
went  a  change  after  the  Russian  disaster,  as  Coignet  points  out. 
He  notes,  too,  that  Polish  affairs  harassed  the  superior  French 
officers.  On  June  6th,  1807,  when  the  French  were  near 
Eylau,  Marshal  Lannes  arrived  from  Varsovia,  very  displeased 
with  the  Poles.  The  Guards  were  in  order  of  battle,  with 
Napoleon  before  them,  when  Lannes  rode  up;  and  a  discussion 
between  him  and  the  Emperor  began.  A  part  of  it  was  over¬ 
heard  by  the  troops  : 

“  Lannes.  Lo  sang  d’un  Fran^ais  vaut  mieux  que  toute  la  Pologne. 

“  Napoleon.  Si  tu  n’es  pas  content,  va-t’en  ! 

“  Lannes.  Non  !  tu  as  besoin  de  moi.” 

Then  the  Emperor  pressed  the  marshal’s  hand,  and  added: 
"Pars  de  suite  avec  les  grenadiers  Oudinot,  ton  corps  et  la 
cavalerie.  Marche  sur  Friedland  :  je  t’envoie  le  Marechal  Ney.” 

But  now  let  us  view  the  captain’s  devotion  to  his  master.  It 
is  not  a  blind  adulation ;  it  watches  the  terrible  little  genius  in 
all  his  moods  and  habits,  never  without  awe  and  fear,  yet  with 
a  native  truthfulness  that  scorns  to  hide  bad  facts.  If  you  read 
Coignet  on  his  master’s  battles — not  as  you  read  Dante,  but  as 
you  read  trials  for  murder,  tragedies  from  ordinary  life — you 
may  ponder  for  long  over  a  question  that  harries  many  a  mind 
periodically  :  whether  the  human  drama  has  ever  been  worth 
while,  whether  its  almost  limitless  tragedy  age  after  age,  and 
in  all  countries,  has  had  any  compensating  re.sults  that  justify 
its  transmission  to  children.  Do  you  remember  that  John  Heury 
Newman,  after  encountering  this  question  in  some  of  its  many 
forms,  would  have  lost  his  faith  in  Christianity  but  for  the 
anchoring  comfort  which  he  found  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  though  this  doctrine  itself  is  overflowing  with  inherited  pain 
and  sorrow?  What  is  Napoleon  but  a  logical  consequence  of 
European  history  from  Caesar’s  days  to  the  French  Revolution? 
And  if  humanity  and  its  civilisations  continue  to  store  up  spiritual 
and  material  high  explosives,  inevitably  from  time  to  time  a 
vastly  horrible  climax  wall  detonate  them  all ;  and  mankind  will 
blame  a  Napoleon  or  a  Kaiser,  and  not  the  muddled  types  of 
society  that  breed  and  employ  their  own  undoing. 

Though  Coignet  suffered  terribly  as  a  child,  he  said  long  after¬ 
wards  :  "  Celles-la  ne  sont  que  les  roses  ’’ ;  the  celles-la  being 
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the  miseries  of  mind  and  body  that  he  somehow  endured  before 
Potier  adopted  him.  Even  these  pains  were  as  roses  compared 
with  those  Napoleonism  let  loose  in  hurricane  campaigns.  And 
yet,  being  human  and  as  a  consequence  irrational,  Coignet  was 
a  willing  slave — as  a  rule — to  Napoleon’s  tyrannical  genius.  “  I 
loved  him  with  all  my  soul,”  he  writes,  “  but  shivers  passed 
through  me  whenever  I  spoke  to  him.”  Once,  and  only  once,  he 
ventured  to  ask  his  master  for  a  favour,  and  this  one  favour  was 
curious.  At  the  climax  of  a  battle  Coignet  wanted  to  go  from 
a  place  of  safety  to  one  of  peril ;  and  all  the  boy  in  him  rejoiced 
when  he  got  permission.  In  his  book  he  feels  unusually 
courageous  because  he  dares  to  ask  for  something  from 
Napoleon.  Man  and  the  dog  are  among  the  few  animate  crea¬ 
tures  that  mingle  love  and  fear  into  a  devotion  that  endures 
through  life.  To  Coignet  Napoleon  was  both  terrible  and  ador¬ 
able,  as  many  deities  have  been  to  the  religious  under  many 
creeds.  “  Whatever  he  might  do  I  returned  to  him,  and  was 
repaid  by  a  gracious  look,  that  he  knew  how  to  throw  by 
stealth.  ...” 

During  the  Eussian  tragedy  Napoleon  sent  for  liim  and  said  ; 
“Leave  at  once.  Carry  these  orders  along  the  road  to  Vilna. 
Here’s  a  guide  who’ll  conduct  thee  all  right.  Do  thy  best  to 
arrive  to-morrow  at  daybreak.”  Poor  Coignet  was  flattered. 
How  was  he  to  guess  that  his  courage  was  not  being  used  to 
reach  the  mayor  of  Vilna?  If  the  dispatches  he  carried  were 
not  captured  he  would  fail  in  his  mission,  a  mission  known  only 
to  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  and  if  they 
were  captured  on  the  road  Coignet  would  certainly  die  in  their 
defence,  for  he  regarded  their  safety  as  more  valuable  than  his 
life.  After  many  adventures  he  returned  to  his  tyrant. 

“  ‘  What !  Art  thou  here  ?  ’  said  Napoleon.  ‘  And  thy  mission  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  is  done.  Sire.’ 

“  ‘  What !  and  thou  not  taken  ?  And  the  dispatches,  where  are  they  T  ’ 

“  ‘  The  Cossacks  took  them.’ 

“  ‘  Indeed  !  Come  nearer.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  truth.  Sire.  I  reached  the  mayor  and  gave  him  the  dispatches  ; 
but  an  instant  afterwards  the  Cossacks  drew  near,  and  the  mayor  hid  me 
in  his  oven.’ 

“  ‘  In  his  oven  Y  ’  repeated  Napoleon. 

“  ‘  Yes,  Sire,  and  I  wasn’t  at  ease,  for  the  Cossacks  passed  by  me  to 
enter  the  mayor’s  office,  where  they  took  my  dispatches — and  ran  off.’ 

“  Napoleon  listened  and  made  answer :  ‘  It  is  very  curious,  my  old 
grumbler ;  you  ought  to  have  been  captured.’ 

“  ‘  The  brave  mayor  saved  me,’  Coignet  answered. 

“  ‘  I’ll  see  him,  this  Russian,’  Napoleon  said  ;  and  then,  after  discussing 
the  adventure  with  his  generals,  he  decided  that  Coignet  should  have  a 
week’s  rest  as  well  as  double  pay  for  some  bad  half-hours.” 
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In  the  presence  of  his  adored  tyrant  Coignet  never  dared  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  Napoleon’s  face.  “  I  should  have  been  intimi-  1 
dated,”  he  confesses.  So  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Emperor’s 
horse,  or  on  the  Emperor’s  feminine  hands  and  feet,  which 
seemed  almost  miraculously  opposed  to  the  wondrous  untirinff 
energy  that  came  all  day  long  from  a  big  head  and  a  little  body. 
Coignet’s  admiration  for  his  master’s  hands  and  feet  had  a 
brooding  tenderness.  ”  No,  never,  one  could  not  see  a  man 
better  made  than  the  Emperor.  One  may  say  of  him  that  he 
was  a  true  model ;  no  person’s  feet  and  hands  could  equal  his." 
But  Coignet  is  obliged  to  own,  with  a  sort  of  shocked  pride, 
that  he  himself,  though  small  in  stature,  is  a  trifle  taller  than 
his  vrai  modcle.  He  cannot  hide  facts ;  whether  good  or  bad,  out 
they  come. 

We  see  in  his  facts  that  Napoleon’s  popularity  among  his 
troops  was  won  by  a  very  patient  and  subtle  art,  and  not  merely 
by  personal  magic,  as  many  WTiters  have  believed.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  with  as  much  care  as  Dante  bestowed  on  his  awful  other 
world.  Without  soldiers  that  somehow  loved  him  Napoleon 
could  never  have  reached  those  towering  heights  from  which  he 
toppled  after  producing  many  reactions  powerful  enough  to  check¬ 
mate  his  genius.  So  he  kept  before  himself  the  task  of  charming 
his  rank  and  file  with  sedulous  attentions,  and  with  curt  flattery 
united  to  a  little  language  that  displaced  voiis  by  tu.  When  a 
sentinel  saluted  him  Napoleon  stopped  at  once  and  asked  the 
man’s  name,  and  said  something  that  would  circulate  as  yearning 
envy  from  company  to  company.  On  the  field  of  battle  he  liked 
to  see  men  who  had  been  specially  heroic  in  order  that  he  might 
pull  their  ears  and  honour  them  with  promotion.  If  privation 
gripped  his  men  he  bivouacked  in  their  near  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  see  what  food  was  cooked  for  him.  Outposts  were 
cheered  by  his  visits ;  parades  and  reviews  delighted  him ;  and 
when  his  troops,  and  especially  his  Old  Guards,  w-ere  marched 
too  far  and  too  fast,  his  anger  was  not  assumed,  and  he  tried 
at  once  to  ease  their  fatigue  and  soothe  their  ill-humour.  At  a 
pinch  he  would  rally  his  troops  with  a  few  inspired  phrases ;  and 
at  Brienne,  January  29th,  1814,  after  taking  his  stand  before 
them,  he  cried  :  ”  Soldats,  je  suis  aujourd’hui  votre  colonel,  je 
marche  i  votre  tete.” 

When  going  to  bed  one  night  at  the  Tuileries,  during  his 
Consulate,  Bonaparte  found  outside  his  door  the  biggest  of  all 
his  Guards,  a  huge  grenadier  not  less  than  six  feet  four,  whose 
bearskin  added  eighteen  inches  and  a  tall  plume  to  his  impressive 
height.  Bonaparte  was  amazed,  and  perhaps  startled.  Then, 
like  Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag,  he  surveyed  the  giant,  and  found 
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no  weakness  anywhere.  “  Wouldst  be  a  drura-major?  ”  he 
asked.  “  Yes,  Consul.”  ”  Very  well !  go  and  fetch  thy  ofi&cer.” 

This  order  was  a  double  surprise,  for  Bonaparte,  says  Coignet, 
did  not  send  like  this  for  officers  unless  he  wished  to  slap  them. 
So  the  grenadier  became  uneasy  ;  and,  being  a  man  of  humour — 
enjoue,  tin  ppu  goguenard — he  tried  to  find  out  whether  Bona¬ 
parte  was  trifling  with  him.  After  putting  down  his  musket 
he  ran  off,  but  stopped  suddenly,  and  wished  to  take  up  his 
musket  again,  declaring  that  a  good  soldier  should  never  leave 
his  post.  “  Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  Bonaparte,  ”  I’ll  keep  it  and 
will  wait  for  thee.” 

The  next  point  in  this  episode  introduces  the  peculiar  discipline 
that  Coignet  describes  in  memorable  incidents,  and  that  belongs 
to  democratic  freeness,  not  to  military  rigour.  The  grenadier 
hurried  to  his  captain,  who  asked  brinsquely,  and  in  surprise, 
what  had  happened.  The  grenadier  answ'ered,  in  a  bantering 
tone:  ‘‘Parbleu!  I  was  tired  of  mounting  guard,  and  have  left 
someone  to  take  my  place.”  ”  Who  then?  ”  his  captain  asked. 
“Who?  Bah!  Our  Little  Corporal !  ”  The  captain  objected  to 
this  statement  as  a  bad  joke.  ”  I’m  not  joking;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  mount  guard  in  his  turn.  Come  and 
see  for  yourself ;  he  asked  for  you,  and  I  am  here  to  fetch  you.” 

The  captain  became  afraid,  and  followed  his  guide  nervously. 
Bonaparte  was  in  the  vestibule,  walking  near  the  musket.  He 
asked  at  once  wdiether  the  grenadier’s  conduct  was  good,  and  the 
answer  being  favourable  :  ‘  ‘  Very  well :  I  appoint  him  drum- 
major  in  my  cousin’s  regiment.  His  pay  will  be  three  francs  a 
day  from  my  privy  purse  and  as  much  from  the  regiment.  Order 
his  relief  from  sentry  duty,  and  see  that  he  goes  away  to¬ 
morrow.” 

In  episodes  of  this  sort  Bonaparte  was  masterly  in  the  art  of 
self-advertisement,  and  made  ambition  and  emulation  habitual 
among  his  best  soldiers.  Coignet  was  moved  and  solaced  when¬ 
ever  he  recalled  them  to  memory.  The  technique  of  w’ar 
attracted  him  little  wffien  he  made  his  past  present.  His  heart 
lingered  over  typical  scenes  and  incidents  from  the  Napoleonic 
tragedy;  and  although  he  drew  many  a  picture  full  of  horror, 
he  returned  always  with  a  renewed  zest  to  Napoleon  the  man, 
who  employed  always  among  the  troops  a  much  finer  diplomacy 
than  he  ever  cared  to  spend  on  the  rulers  of  nations. 

Soon  after  Coignet  entered  the  Guards,  in  March,  1803,  the 
barracks  were  visited  late  one  evening  by  Bonaparte,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Lannes,  his  favourite  general.  Several  grenadiers 
had  committed  suicide,  and  Bonaparte  was  uneasy.  His  Guards 
were  in  bed  when  he  arrived  :  two  of  them  in  each  bed.  Coignet ’s 
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companion  was  very  tall,  and  when  Bonaparte  came  into  their  I 
room  and  stood  by  the  bedside  the  tall  man  stretched  out  his  I 
legs  in  order  to  salute  as  rigidly  as  possible.  His  feet  and  ankles  I  ^ 
protruded  beyond  the  bed’s  foot.  In  a  second  Bonaparte  began  I  ' 
to  act  a  part,  to  compose  another  episode.  With  his  hand  he  I  ‘ 
followed  the  whole  length  of  the  Guard’s  body.  “  ‘  Mais,’  dit-il  I  ^ 
‘  ces  couchettes  sont  trop  courtes  pour  mes  grenadiers.  Vois-tu 
Lannes?  II  faut  reformer  tout  le  coucher  de  ma  garde.  Prends 
note,  et  que  toute  la  literie  soit  mise  neuf ;  celle-ci  passers 
pour  la  garnison.’  ” 

All  this  sedulous  tact  was  aided  by  successful  campaigns,  and 
it  won  from  the  troops  more  affection  and  loyalty  than  discip¬ 
line  and  self-control.  But  all  armies  in  those  days  had  moods 
and  customs  of  indiscipline,  the  British  included.  There  may 
be  no  misconduct  quite  so  bad  in  Coignet’s  memoirs  as  in 
Napier’s  truthful  paragraph  on  the  crimes  committed  by 
Wellington’s  men  after  the  taking  of  Badajos ;  but  we  see  clearly 
that  Frenchmen  under  Napoleon,  like  our  own  countrymen  under 
INIoore  and  under  Wellington,  were  never  completely  disciplined. 
From  time  to  time  they  broke  loose,  as  though  a  fever  in  their 
blood  had  made  them  deliriously  violent.  At  Montebello,  for 
example,  the  soldiers  of  a  demi-brigade,  screened  by  battle  smoke, 
deliberately  shot  all  their  officers  except  one.  Bonaparte  heard 
of  this  crime  and  punished  it  at  Marengo,  refusing  to  rescue  this 
demi-brigade  from  an  isolated  position  till  about  half  of  its 
men  had  fallen.  Even  then  its  remnants  were  impenitent  and 
cursed  the  relieving  troops.  More  than  once  Wellington  was 
unable  to  follow  up  a  victory  because  too  many  of  his  men  were 
marauding,  and  from  their  own  allies,  whose  country  they  were 
rescuing !  In  Coignet,  too,  scenes  of  brigandage  are  described, 
and  other  phases  of  insubordination,  among  which  there  are  some 
comic  interludes.  At  Austerlitz  the  Guards  roared  with  mocking 
laughter  at  an  officer  named  Captain  Eenard,  one  of  Coignet’s 
true  friends.  It  happened  that  a  terrified  hare,  running  at  full 
speed  through  the  battle’s  din  and  smoke,  came  towards  the 
Guards.  Captain  Renard  saw  poor  Wat,  and  jumping  forward 
cut  with  his  long  sword  at  the  leaping  creature.  The  hare 
doubled,  taking  another  course.  “Danger  deviseth  shifts;  wit 
waits  on  fear.’’  Captain  Eenard  followed,  while  the  Guards 
laughed  like  children,  shouting  over  and  over  again  :  “  Le  renard 
n’attrapera  pas  le  li^vre.’’  In  fact,  the  hare  ran  into  a  hole; 
then  Captain  Renard  returned  to  his  hilarious  troops.  “  They 
made  fun  of  him,’’  says  Coignet,  “and  laughed  all  the  more 
because  this  captain  was  the  most  excellent  of  men,  esteemed 
and  cherished  by  his  soldiers.  ’  ’ 
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Compare  this  unmilitary  farce  from  Austerlitz  with  the  effects 
this  battle  had  on  William  Pitt,  whose  hopes  it  ruined  and 
whose  life  it  ended.  Is  it  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  story 
of  the  hare  would  have  softened  the  blow  that  Pitt  received  ? 
Its  incongruous  farce  might  have  had  a  reactionary  effect, 
enabling  him  to  remember  that  battle  tragedies  are  not  fatal  if 
the  defeated  refuse  to  regard  them  as  final.  Indeed,  if  Napoleon 
had  not  been  demoralised  by  his  victories,  his  years  of  triumph 
would  not  have  been  an  inevitable  preparation  for  his  self-defeat. 

In  the  second  Austrian  campaign,  after  the  capture  of  Vienna, 
Napoleon’s  excessive  ambition  met  with  a  warning  at  Essling, 
a  very  fierce  stalemate,  which  might  have  been  a  defeat. 
Napoleon  became  so  anxious  that,  when  his  Guards  were  hurried 
into  the  fight  as  reinforcements  and  came  at  once  under  very 
superior  fire  almost  at  point-blank  range,  he  placed  himself  in 
a  position  of  danger.  A  moment  afterwards  his  horse  was  shot 
in  the  buttock.  Then  his  grenadiers  did  not  laugh  as  they 
laughed  at  Austerlitz ;  their  democratic  sauciness  took  a  tone  of 
stern  anger,  and  they  threatened  to  lay  down  arms  if  Napoleon 
did  not  leave  the  danger  zone.  Coignet  says  :  “  Tout  le  monde 
crie,  ‘  A  has  les  armes,  si  I’Empereur  ne  se  retire  pas  sur-le- 
champ!’  II  fut  contraint  de  repasser  le  petit  pent,  et  se  fit 
etablir  une  dchelle  en  corde  attachde  en  haut  d’un  sapin ;  de  14 
ilvoyait  tous  les  mouvements  de  I’ennemi  et  les  notres.” 

From  his  high  perch  on  the  fir-tree  Napoleon  watched 
alarming  havoc  among  his  Guards  and  in  the  corps  commanded 
by  his  favourite  Lannes.  French  officers  on  horseback  were 
soon  on  foot,  so  swift  and  ravaging  was  the  Austrian  fire. 
Dorsenne,  whose  valour  inspired  the  Guards,  lost  several  horses ; 
then  he  was  overthrown  by  a  shell  that  covered  him  with  earth. 
Pretty  soon  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  cried  :  “  Your  general 
is  not  hurt;  trust  him,  he  will  know  how  to  die  at  his  post.” 
A  little  later,  on  the  Guards’  left,  a  litter  carried  by  grenadiers 
came  forward  slowly.  From  the  tree-top  Napoleon  examined  it 
anxiously ;  and  when  he  recognised  that  the  wounded  officer  was 
his  beloved  Lannes,  he  descended  the  rope-ladder  quickly,  ran 
to  the  litter,  and,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  took  Lannes  in 
his  arms.  The  case  wms  hopeless.  In  a  short  time  the  loss  of 
Lannes  became  known  to  the  troops,  and  it  caused  a  great  many 
of  them  to  lose  heart.  Lannes’  corps,  indeed,  gave  way,  re¬ 
treating  more  as  a  mob  than  as  well-trained  battalions.  In 
Coignet’s  words  : 

“  One  lot  threw  themselves  terror-stricken  on  us  and  covered  our  battle 
front.  As  we  were  in  line  oxir  grenadiers  took  them  by  the  collar  and  put 
them  behind,  saying,  ‘  And  now  you  won’t  be  afraid.’  Happily,  they 
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had  their  arms  and  cartridges.  Essling  village  was  in  our  power,  taken 
re-taken,  and  burned.  All  day  long  the  brave  fusiliers  remained  the^ 
as  masters.  Some  coolness  having  returned  to  the  soldiers  behind  out 
line.  Marshal  Bessieres  came  to  take  them,  and  said  reassuringly,  ‘  i  jj, 
going  to  lead  you  in  skirmishing  order  and,  like  you,  I  shall  be  on  foot.’ " 

The  Austrians  never  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  their 
successful  moments.  At  Marengo,  for  instance,  which  Coignet 
describes  inimitably,  the  French  were  really  defeated,  echeloning 
to  the  rear,  and  glancing  now  and  then  over  their  shoulders  with 
a  look  that  officers  hated  to  see.  Bonaparte  was  seated  on  the 
bank  of  a  sunken  road,  and  waited  irritably  for  the  coming  of 
his  reserve  division  commanded  by  Desaix.  One  of  his  hande 
held  a  quiet  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  the  other  clutched  a  whip 
and  struck  swiftly  at  some  pebbles  lying  near.  Bullets  cut  up 
the  road,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  When  the  Guards  drew  near 
Bonaparte  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  at  a  gallop  behind  their 
ranks.  “  Courage,  soldiers  !  ”  he  cried.  “  Reserves  are  coming. 
Hold  on  firmly  !  ’  ’ 

The  crisis  was  exceedingly  grave.  But  Bonaparte  was  rescued 
mainly  by  his  foes.  Either  the  Austrians  feared  themselves  or 
they  had  not  wit  enough  to  know  their  business.  They  held  back 
when  every  moment  should  have  been  given  to  a  pressing  ad¬ 
vance  as  noisy  as  a  violent  storm.  At  two  o’clock  even  the 
French  officers — whose  fine  conduct  had  prevented  the  rank  and 
file  from  taking  to  their  heels — began  to  murmur.  ‘  ‘  The  battle 
is  as  lost,”  they  said.  But  suddenly  an  aide-de-camp  came  up 
at  full  gallop,  and  shouted  :  ”  Where’s  the  Consul?  Our  reserves 
are  coming  !  Courage,  then ;  in  half  an  hour  reinforcements  will 
reach  you.”  And  soon  Desaix  began  to  arrive  with  his  fine 
division,  cool  and  composed,  his  demi-brigades  marching  with 
unflurried  swiftness,  good  artillery  between  them,  and  in  the 
rear,  behind  them  all,  a  noble  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry.  The 
whole  spectacle  was  so  brave  and  welcome  that  every  battle- 
worn  battalion  sighed  and  moved  with  unspeakable  excitement 
and  relief,  then  broke  out  into  cries  of  joy  rising  high  and  shrill. 
”  C’^tait  comme  un  foret  que  le  vent  fait  vaciller,”  writes 
Coignet  finely.  And  when  Desaix,  with  the  rallying  enthusiasm 
that  he  produced,  carried  into  action  Bonaparte’s  orders,  and 
delivered  a  victorious  counterblow,  Coignet  was  lifted  into  s 
mood  of  war  that  would  return  as  an  inspiration  whenever  be 
thought  of  Marengo.  His  peroration  is  excellent : 


“  Nous  avions  d^pa8s6  la  division  du  g^n^ral  Desaix  de  trois  cents 
pas,  et  les  Autrichiens  6taient  prSts  aussi  A  d^passer  la  ligne,  lorsquel* 
foudre  part  sur  leur  tAte  de  colonne.  Mitraille,  obus,  feux  de  bataillon 
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tauvent  sur  eux ;  et  on  bat  la  charge  partout !  Tout  le  monde  fait 
demi-tour*  Et  de  courir  en  avant !  On  ne  criait  pas,  on  hurlait.  .  . 

Yes,  a  very  spirited  counterstroke ;  but  war  of  this  old  sort 
ij  both  simple  and  small  compared  with  that  of  1914-1918.  In 
acts  of  personal  courage  they  are  the  same ;  and  both  illustrate 
certain  primal  facts,  as,  for  example,  that  great  strategy  is 
wrthless  when  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  are  imperfect  and 
inadequate.  Napoleon  himself  went  hopelessly  wrong  when  a 
passion  for  increasing  numbers  grew  out  of  his  diseased  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  he  crossed  the  Vistula  with  450,000  men.  Here,  in  this 
Bussian  campaign,  is  the  awful  crude  beginning  of  modernised 
warfare.  His  difficulties  began  at  once  in  the  breakdown  of  his 
transport  service;  his  medical  supplies  and  arrangements  were 
disastrously  out  of  scale  with  the  magnitude  of  Russia  and  the 
health-breaking  hardships  to  be  encountered ;  and  by  September 
DO  fewer  than  175,000  of  his  troops  were  sick,  dead,  or  missing. 
On  November  9th,  when  he  reached  Smolensk  in  the  tragedy  of 
his  retreat,  only  about  65 ,000  men  remained.  Frost  grew  keener 
and  keener ;  Cossacks  preyed  upon  them  like  wolves,  and  at  last 
a  remnant  of  about  20,000  re-crossed  the  Vistula. 

Human  kindness  vanished  from  the  retreat,  and  a  jumble  of 
Bpirit-broken  men  trudged  like  spent  prisoners,  without  arms 
and  equipment.  They  became  too  weak  to  carry  anything,  and 
too  numbed  in  mind  even  to  complain.  Very  often  they  seemed 
like  half-frozen  bodies  from  which  all  soul  had  vanished.  'But 
if  by  chance  they  came  upon  a  bivouac  where  some  of  their 
comrades  tried  to  thaw  themselves  over  a  crackling  fire,  a  sort 
of  intelligence  returned  fiercely  ;  the  fire-worshippers  were  hurled 
aside  into  the  snow.  No  savages  of  the  Stone  Age  could  have 
migrated  through  a  relentless  winter  with  more  suffering  or  with 
less  mercy.  It  was  at  Vilna  that  the  frost  and  wind  w^ere  most 
deadly.  In  a  single  fact  expressed  in  three  w’ords  Coignet 
summons  before  our  minds  the  awful  desolation  of  his  Vilna  ex¬ 
periences.  “  Les  corbeaux  gelaient,”  he  says,  referring  to  the 
carrion  crows  which  had  gathered  upon  the  retreat.  In  another 
fact  he  shows  that  the  love  of  gold  fostered  by  civilisation 
lingered  on  after  other  cultivated  qualities  and  emotions  had  gone 
out  like  ill-fed  camp  fires.  It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  throw 
their  Moscow  trophies  into  a  lake.  Stragglers  were  told  off  to 
carry  the  treasures,  which  were  stored  in  barrels;  but,  too  weak 
to  bear  such  burdens,  they  broke  into  the  barrels  and  plundered 
them.  Afterwards  a  great  many  of  the  thieves  could  not  rise 
to  their  feet,  and  were  frozen,  their  pillage  all  around  them. 
Napoleon  said  of  himself  that  in  moments  of  supreme  crisis 
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a  light  shot  into  his  mind  and  he  knew  afterwards  \  uat  to  do 
No  such  light  came  to  him  during  this  retreat.  If  he  had  cou. 
ferred  the  rank  of  officer  on  every  soldier  when  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Moscow,  probably  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men 
would  have  reached  the  Vistula.  It  was  an  officer’s  pride  that 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  Coignet  from  perishing. 

Though  Coignet  could  not  help  seeing  the  doom  that  gathered 
in  a  shroud  of  defeats  around  his  master,  he  never  understood 
how  inevitable  it  was ;  and  even  Napoleon  himself  failed  to  see 
that  the  logical  end  of  his  excesses  was  a  reactionary  collapse. 
That  he  missed  this  forecast  is  odd,  for  he  described  destiny  as 
politics.  After  his  Kussian  fiasco  he  should  have  remembered 
that  those  who  achieve  the  greatest  power  and  ix)pularity  have 
always  been  the  least  likely  to  rise  with  success  from  a  tragic 
fall.  But  his  military  genius  was  remorseless ;  and  as  pity  and 
contrition  were  absent  from  the  estimates  Napoleon  formed  of 
his  past  and  present,  he  went  on  unalarraed  into  the  period  that 
culminated  in  his  first  downfall. 

Coignet  has  much  to  say  that  is  both  valuable  and  little  known 
about  battles  in  this  darkening  period.  Even  the  loyalty  of  tried 
officers  wavered  and  weakened  ;  and  Napoleon’s  own  staff  drifted 
away  from  him,  not  only  questioning  his  orders  among  them¬ 
selves,  but  also,  now  and  then,  “  blaspheming  against  the 
Emperor,”  to  use  a  phrase  of  Coignet ’s.  When  this  rebellious 
temper  showed  itself  at  mess  after  the  defeat  at  Dresden,  August 
27th,  1813,  Coignet  was  greatly  shocked ;  but  next  day  his 
mood  was  different,  and  he  told  his  own  general  that  their  proper 
place  was  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  they  should  reach  this  river 
by  forced  marches.  The  general  answered:  ‘‘I  approve  what 
you  say,  but  the  Emperor  is  headstrong ;  none  can  make  him 
listen  to  reason.”  Yet  loyalty  among  discontented  officers  is  a 
spiritual  elastic  that  resists  overstrain  incalculably.  On  French 
soil  there  was  a  revival  of  the  old  fighting  temper.  Coignet’s 
devotion  to  Napoleon  returned,  and  remained  with  him  ever 
afterwards,  a  sort  of  Phoenix  moth  always  ready  to  be  re-scorched 
by  the  same  flame.  When  the  big  events  of  1814  come  to  their 
climax  and  Napoleon  is  compelled  by  his  own  marshals  to  abdi¬ 
cate  at  Fontainebleau,  Coignet  decides  to  follow  his  fallen 
master,  and  Count  Monthyon  carries  his  wishes  to  Napoleon. 
”  I  cannot  take  him,  he  does  not  belong  to  my  Guard,”  said 
Napoleon.  ”  If  my  signature  will  help  him  I  will  appoint  him 
chief  of  a  battalion,  but  it  is  too  late.”  Afterwards,  in  the 
great  courtyard,  Coignet  watches  a  memorable  ceremony  : 


“  Lorsque  tons  les  pr^paratifs  furent  terminus  et  ses  Equipages  prfitB, 
NapolAon  donna  I’ordre  pour  la  demidre  fois  de  prendre  les  armes.  Toia 
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gfg  vienx  gtierriers  arrives  dans  cette  grande  cour  nagudre  si  brillante,  il 
descendit  du  perron,  accompagn6  de  tout  son  6tat-nnajor,  et  se  pr^nta 
devant  des  vieux  grognards.  ‘  Que  Ton  m’apporte  mon  aigle  !  ’  Et  le 
prenant  dans  sea  bras,  il  lui  donna  le  baiser  d’adieu.  Que  ce  fut  touchant  ! 
On  n’entendait  qu’un  g^missement  dans  tous  les  rangs  ;  je  puis  dire  que 
jeversai  des  larmcs  de  voir  mon  cher  Empereur  partir  pour  Tile  d’Elbe. . . 


The  first  downfall  is  complete,  and  the  second  will  have  in  it 
no  spectacular  dignity. 


§  III. 

Coignet’s  account  of  The  Hundred  Days  is  notable  for  many 
reasons,  but  mainly  because  he  explains  why  Napoleon  did  not 
stand  at  Waterloo  to  be  slain  in  a  final  rally.  He  says  that  his 
master  wanted  to  die  within  a  square  formed  by  Cambronne,  but 
that  his  generals  would  not  let  him.  Afterwards  Coignet 
grieved  over  this  fact  ; — 

“  Ils  lui  auraient  ^pargn6  bien  des  souffrances,  et  au  moins  nous  serions 
morts  ft.  ses  c6t6s,  mais  les  grands  dignitaires  qui  I’entoxiraient  n’6taient 
pas  d^cid^s  k  faire  un  tel  sacrifice.  Cependant,  je  dois  dire  qu’il  fut 
entour^  par  nous,  et  contraint  de  se  retirer.  Nous  efimes  toutes  les  peines 
du  monde  A  en  sortir ;  on  ne  pouvait  se  faire  jour  travers  cette  foule 
ftranlw  par  la  peur.  ...” 

When  the  panic-stricken  rout  reached  Philippeville,  Napoleon 
wanted  to  rally  what  remained  of  his  flying  troops ;  but  again  the 
majority  of  his  leading  officers  were  unwilling,  and  urged  him  to 
set  out  without  more  ado  for  Paris.  Their  behaviour  was  unfit 
for  a  rally.  Napoleon  said  :  “  Vous  me  faites  faire  une  sottise, 
ma  place  est  ici  ”  ;  and  w'hen  a  remnant  of  his  Old  Guards 
appeared  in  sight,  marching  in  column,  self-rallied,  his  desire 
to  show  a  proper  spirit  spoke  out  again  ;  but  the  mood  among  his 
marshals  had  not  changed.  An  old  covered  cart — “une  vieille 
carriole’’ — had  been  prepared  for  him,  “  et  des  charrettes  pour 
son  ^tat-major.” 

It  was  at  Philippeville  that  Coignet  saw  his  master  for  the  last 
time 

“  The  Emperor  entered  a  great  courtyard  where  we  waited  anxiously. 
He  called  for  a  glass  of  wine  ;  it  was  brought  to  him  on  a  large  plate  ;  he 
drank  it,  saluted  us  afterwards,  and  went  away.  On  ne  demit  plua 
jmait  le  revoir.  .  . 

Coignet’s  dramatic  intuition  has  found  the  right  simple 
phrasing.  His  human  god  has  fallen  again,  and  as  naturally  as 
Jons  wear  out  when  they  are  fired  off  too  many  times. 

Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 
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Southern  Rhodesia’s  political  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  is  for  them  to  determine  whether  that  future  shall  be 
one  of  Dominion  status  or  whether  it  shall  be  linked  with  poHti. 
cal  South  Africa.  As  the  result  of  protracted  conferences  in 
London,  responsible  government  has  been  approved  in  principle; 
but  the  alternative,  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  envisaged,  of  becom. 
ing  a  province  of  South  Africa  is  certainly  attractive.  The  result 
of  this  discussion  has  been  to  place  in  high  relief  the  fortunes, 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  courageous  little  community  occupy, 
ing  a  great  outlying  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  verdict 
of  the  people,  ujxin  whom  the  decision  of  the  problem  rests,  can¬ 
not  be  indifferent  to  us,  for  it  affects  the  fate  of  a  great  territory 
which,  in  the  normal  course,  should  provide  homes  for  thousands 
of  our  countrymen. 

There  is  no  country  with  so  small  a  population  which  has  filled 
so  great  a  place  in  our  thoughts.  It  has  got  itself  as  much  talked 
about  as  if  it  were  peopled  with  millions  instead  of  some  thirty, 
three  thousand  souls.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  indomitable  spirit  that  are  responsible.  They  are  British 
to  the  baekbone  and,  consequently,  are  never  dismayed.  Though 
first  contact  with  the  country  is  a  little  cold,  with  its  Customs 
declaration  and  personal  interrogatories  as  to  aims  and  objects, 
nowhere  on  the  wide  earth  is  the  Englishman  made  to  feel  more 
completely  and  more  speedily  at  home..  “  I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  me  in  ”  might  serve  as  motto  for  the  country.  Else¬ 
where,  particularly  in  the  Free  State  and  in  parts  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  Cape  Province,  one  is  sensible  of  the  rasping  influence 
of  Boer  suspicion.  The  typical  Englishman  finds  it  difficult  to 
breathe.  But  in  Rhodesia  he  is  amongst  friends.  The  very 
slang  current  amongst  the  young  settlers  is  that  of  the  public 
school.  It  would  seem  to  be  as  rational  to  expect  to  hear  Chinese 
as  the  Taal.  There  are  no  notices  in  Dutch — a  common  feature  j 
even  of  British  Natal.  Yet  there  are  Dutchmen  in  the  country, 
but  they  live  in  remote  parts,  far  from  the  school-attendance 
officer,  and  pursue  a  half-nomadic  existence  shooting  buck  for 
“biltong”  and  farming  their  bad  lands  in  a  desultory  fashion. 
No,  the  tone,  the  “  atmosphere,”  is  English  though  the  sunsets 
are  Rhodesian. 

Those  outspreadings  on  the  sky  are  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and 
give  I  know  not  what  of  ecstasy  to  the  beholder.  It  is  as  if  he 
were  looking  upon  the  face  of  God.  For  long  after  the  gorgeous 
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(olours  have  faded,  the  effect  remains,  filling  the  heart  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  a  deep  sense  of  exhilaration  and  spiritual  uplift.  Those 
Bhodesian  sunsets  are  distinguished  from  any  other  by  their 
njimaginable  extent.  They  spread  prodigiously  across  the  sky, 
nwnopolising  half  the  heavens,  as  if  the  Divine  Artist  were  paint¬ 
ing  His  greatest  picture  as  an  emphatic  message  of  hope  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is  a  country,  you  must  remember,  of  nearly  half  a 
million  square  miles  (counting  the  whole  of  the  chartered 
domain,  Northern  and  Southern  Ehodesia),  and  in  these  great 
spreading  plains  are  but  a  handful  of  inhabitants — not  more  than 
would  comfortably  fill  a  fifth-rate  English  town.  The  total,  say 
37,0(X),  for  the  northern  and  southern  territories  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  Durban,  So  that  the  human  element  is  the 
smallest  thing  there  is  in  Ehodesia.  But  it  has  not  affected  the 
spirits  or  bearing  of  Ehodesians.  They  are  a  host  unto  them¬ 
selves.  Having  tested  various  sorts  of  self-confidence  up  and 
down  the  earth,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ehodesian 
brand  of  it  is  peculiarly  powerful.  It  differs  essentially  from  the 
brave  spirit  of  the  Canadian,  from  the  rustling  valour  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian,  even  from  the  pride  and  independence  of  the  American; 
it  is  a  thing  apart,  springing  from  the  soil,  born  of  the  boundless 
prairies,  of  that  singular  scenery  which  goes  on  for  ever  with  little 
variation  save  for  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  the  kopjes 
for  ever  playing  hide-and-seek  with  us  on  the  frontiers  of  the  sky 
or  advancing  towards  us  as  if  to  crush  the  train.  But,  happily, 
they  stop  short  of  that,  and  we  go  rumbling  on  for  ever  along 
this  really  wonderful  line,  which  threads  the  desert  and  puts 
inaccessibility  into  touch  with  the  Back  of  Beyond. 

The  distances  are  prodigious.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  visit  Mrs. 
Tawse  Jollie,  the  famous  lady  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  first  M.P.  of  her  sex  in  the  Empire.  But  the  charming 
poUticienne  lives  in  a  far  country  close  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier  and  a  fortnight’s  journey  from  Bulawayo,  and  reluctantly 
I  had  to  renounce  my  intention.  But  one  thinks  nothing  of 
driving  a  hundred  or  so  miles  to  visit  friends,  and  the  Ford  car 
has  made  this  possible.  Until  its  advent  the  evening  call  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  it  meant  the  death  of  your  horse  from 
horse  sickness.  But  nowadays  the  motor  goes  everywhere. 
Having  a  high  clearance,  it  can  cross  streams,  and  indeed  no 
cross-country  difficulties  seem  to  daunt  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  scenery  is  not  sensational,  but  belongs  to  the 
quiet  order  :  a  whitey-brown  plain,  unless  you  should  happen 
upon  it  when  the  new  grass  has  grown  after  the  old  has  been 
burnt  off  and  the  rains  have  come.  It  will  then  appear  bright  and 
green.  None  the  less.  Southern  Ehodesia  possesses  the  very 
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highest  expression  of  natural  beauty  and  magnificence  in  the  I 
Victoria  Falls.  One  is  not  prepared  for  so  grandiose  a  spectacle  I  don 
in  the  midst  of  an  English  park-like  scene — short,  however,  of  the  I  acr' 
girth  and  vigour  of  the  best  English  trees.  One  misses  the  I  con 
sturdy  oaks,  beeches  and  elms  of  the  home  landscape,  or  the  I  in 
hardwood  forests  of  Central  Natal.  Yet  this  journey  to  the  Falls  I  del 
from  Bulawayo  is  by  no  means  without  interest,  if  it  is  only  for  I  abl 
the  coalfields  at  Wankie.  An  excellent  coal  is  produced  there-  I  an 
from.  Wankie  is  more  salubrious  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  I  irn 
still  a  warm  and  uncomfortable  spot.  Of  Wankie  I  heard  an  I  co 
amusing  story.  One  of  the  mine  managers  posted  a  notice  I 
reproving  “  white  ”  acts  of  aggression  against  natives.  On  the  I  at 
morning  of  its  appearance  he  went  to  watch  its  effect  upon  the  I  K 
personnel.  He  heard  hearty  laughter  as  he  drew  near.  A  black  I  1' 
man  was  diverting  his  fellows  by  mimicking  the  little  peculiarities  I  a* 
of  the  ‘  ‘  big  boss  ’  ’  before  his  own  notice  !  The  audience  was  con-  I  a 
vulsed — all  except  one  listener,  who  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  let  I  I 
racial  relationships,  in  future,  take  their  course.  I 

“  The  smoke  that  sounds,”  which  is  the  native  name  for  Vic-  I  t 
toria  Falls,  is  visible  for  miles  before  one  reaches  the  Falls  I  ( 
station.  Clouds  of  spray  rise  in  the  air  as  if  a  fire  were  in  pro-  I  ] 
gress.  But  the  first  view  of  a  bridge  over  a  deep  gorge  does  not  I 
suggest  the  full  beauties  of  the  scene.  They  can  hardly  be  I 
imagined  from  this  glimpse,  charming  as  it  is,  from  the  back  I 
of  the  fine  hotel  in  the  Moorish  style  (belonging  to  the  Ehodesian  I 
railways),  which  arises,  almost  miraculously,  in  these  solitudes,  f 
One  does  not  get  quite  what  one  expects  ;  a  sudden  burst  of  I 
glory,  a  staggering  sense  of  water  raging  down  precipitous  sides.  I 
The  sectional  conformation  of  the  Falls, prevents  that.  Such  a  I 
general  conception  comes  only  gradually  as  the  result  of  a  patient  I 
and  yet  ardent  wooing  of  the  glorious  mistress,  a  piecing  together  I 
of  impressions.  Then  is  the  spirit  overcome  with  the  magnitude  I 
of  its  sensations.  Every  beholder  must  be  affected  by  the  colos-  I 
sal  grandeur  of  these  sublime  works  of  nature,  but  only  in  an  I 
aeroplane  would  it  be  possible  to  see  every  aspect  of  them.  The  I 
ensemble  is  far  grander  than  that  of  Niagara,  which  is  so  im-  I 
pressive  at  first  view.  A  w^eek  is  almost  too  short  a  time  to  gain  I 
an  adequate  impression  of  this  series  of  pictures  with  its  terrify-  I 
ing  chasms,  its  clouds  of  thunderous  w^ater.  I 

Rhodesia  has  not  only  the  greatest  falls  in  the  world — superior  I 
to  Niagara  in  magnitude  and  total  width  of  water — but  also  | 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  ruins  at  Zimbabwe.  This  is  not  I 
the  place  to  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  their  origin.  Whoever  I 
they  were,  the  builders  were  certainly  not  the  lo(?al  tribe  of  I 
Makalangas,  who  are  in  a  low  stage  of  development.  Sir  Theo-  I 
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(lore  Bent  is  probably  right  in  saying  the  great  temple  and 
acropolis  and  the  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  medieval 
construe t ion.  Extraordinary  science  has  been  shown,  especially 
in  the  fortress  on  the  hill,  in  devising  entrances  easily  to  be 
defended  against  foes.  The  object  of  these  defences  was  prob¬ 
ably  to  protect  gold  workers.  Here  were  deposits,  undoubtedly, 
and  modern  prosjmctors  have  ruthlessly  overturned  wonderful 
mortarless  walls  and  curious  tortuous  passages  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  precious  metal. 

Since  the  clever  and  patient  builders  were  medieval  and  not 
ancient,  there  is  probably  no  truth  in  the  story  that  here  w^ere 
King  Solomon’s  mines  in  which  gold  was  sought  for  the  Temple, 
i  It  may  be  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  as  little  to  do  with  them 
as  Queen  Elizabeth  f  Yet  it  is  all  very  haunting  and  mysterious, 
and  seems  to  have  defied  the  most  sagacious  speculations  of  the 
British  Association. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  original  character  of  Rhodesian  poli¬ 
tics.  Here  is  a  handful  of  people  asking  to  control  a  vast  country 
containing  a  multitude  of  natives.  It  seems  a  preijosterous  pro¬ 
position,  and  would  be  utterly  unfeasible  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  those  who  make  the  demand  are  British.  Difficulties  lie 
lightly  on  the  heart  in  Rhodesia. 

“  We  shall  not  do  worse  than  the  Board  of  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany,”  declares  blithely  one  of  the  protagoni.sts  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  ”  They  are  absentees.  Only  occasionally  does  one  or 
other  of  the  directors  stay  in  the  country  for  a  few  months. 
What  can  they  know  of  local  conditions  and  local  feeling  at  a 
distance  of  eight  thousand  miles?  Since  the  country  is  self- 
supporting,  or  practically  so,  we  feel  that  we  are  just  as  able  to 
spend  the  money  as  these  London  gentlemen.”  There  is,  of 
course,  the  question  of  indebtedness.  A  large  sum  is  owing  on 
the  ^latabele  War,  and  the  administrative  account  generally, 
estimated  by  the  Cave  Commission  at  four  and  a  half  millions. 
That  must  be  honourably  met.  But  by  whom?  That  is  the 
question.  Sir  Charles  Coghlan,  a  bluff  and  hearty  lawyer  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  Responsible  Party, 
was  quite  categorical  on  the  point.  ”  We  don’t  owe  the  money,” 
he  said,  ‘‘and  were  never  consulted  on  the  expenditure.”  Yet, 
being  a  lawyer,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  indebted¬ 
ness  must  be  met  somehow.  It  cannot  be  simply  ignored.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  assets.  These,  obviously,  are 
the  land  and  the  mines.  The  land  has  disappeared  as  a  Company 
asset,  for  the  Crown,  in  a  celebrated  judgment,  has  successfully 
claimed  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Company,  as  the  Crown’s 
agents,  may  take  the  receipts  from  the  land  to  offset  the  adminis- 
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trative  account.  But  until  the  exact  procedure  of  liquidation 
has  been  settled  there  will  continue  to  be  a  strained  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  in  the  country.  Naturally,  the  shareholders 
desire  to  be  recouped  for  their  outlay,  for  they  have  received  no 
dividend  since  they  undertook  their  responsibilities ;  but  the 
Company’s  administres  waste  no  time  on  their  plight.  They 
si)eak  disdainfully  of  a  “cheese-paring”  policy.  One  of  the 
sharpest  critics  is  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred ;  she  is  the  w’idow'  of  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  the  well- 
known  writer.  Formerly  an  administrator  in  the  Company’s 
service,  Mr.  Colquhoun  appears  to  have  dissented,  later,  from 
Company  policy.  His  widow,  who  has  married  a  farmer,  is  the 
most  eloquent  siieaker  in  the  broad  countryside.  Each  and  all 
of  these  opponents  of  the  B.S.A.  tell  you  they  could  do  better 
than  the  Company. 

The  mines,  leased  to  the  various  companies  which  work  them, 
will  remain  in  Chartered  hands  after  the  latter’s  administration 
ceases.  The  railway  is,  likewise,  largely  a  Chartered  concern, 
though  worked  by  its  ow‘n  company.  Rhodes  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  mines  would  pay  the  first  expenses  of  the 
country.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  Band  in  Rhodesia,  and 
the  patches  are  not  rich  enough  for  great  and  prolonged 
working.  Nevertheless,  certain  of  the  mines  are  paying; 
such  is  the  Globe-  and  Phoenix,  wdiich  has  repaid  its 
shareholders  many  times.  But  the  real  future  of  the  country 
lies  in  the  base  metals.  There  are  important  deposits  of  chrome- 
iron,  copper,  .silver,  lead  and  asbestos,  which  figures  .so  largely 
now'adays  in  building  construction.  They  will  prove  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  gold.  But  over  and  beyond  this  is  agriculture, 
which  is  most  promising.  I  saw*  some  remarkable  maize  at  the 
Agricultural  Show  at  Salisbury  growm  in  the  Mazoe  Valley, 
thirty  miles  from  Salisbury,  which  is,  indeed,  the  most  fruitful 
region  in  Rhodesia — a  veritable  garden  of  Eden.  The  well-filled 
cobs  of  Salisbury  White  and  Hickory  King  won  the  praise  of 
Johannesburg  ex|)erts  when  they  were  shown  there  later.  Like¬ 
wise  in  this  district,  watered  by  a  great  dam,  is  the  citrus  estate 
of  the  B.S.A. — a  forest  of  trees,  all  hung  with  golden  fruit  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine.  Nor  is  this  the  only  enterprise  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  connected  with  the  land.  It  has  an  immense  ranch  in  the 
]''ort  Victoria  region. 

It  was  hereabouts  that  Jameson  parleyed  with  the  Matabele  at 
the  time  of  their  uprising.  The  bones  of  the  gallant  Major  Alan 
Wilson  and  those  who  perished  with  him,  cut  off  by  the  Mata¬ 
bele,  at  the  Shangani  River  in  1893,  were  formerly  buried  here, 
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5ut  were  removed  in  the  night,  so  the  inhabitants  declare,  and 
carried  to  the  Matoppo  Hills,  where  they  lie  in  a  beautiful 
sepulchre,  in  the  form  of  a  cenotaph,  close  to  the  graves  of  Rhodes 
and  Jameson.  But  the  Victorians  (the  district  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Victoria  Falls,  hundreds  of  miles  away)  have 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven !  I  saw  nothing  of  the  native 
sentry,  who  is  reputed  to  watch  over  the  grave  of  Rhodes  from 
dawn  to  sunrise.  'Perhaps  he  was  frightened  away  by  the 
number  of  tourists.  Some  of  them,  Dutchmen,  were  unim¬ 
pressed  by  the* sacredness  of  the  spot  to  all  Britons — this  Val¬ 
halla  of  the  race — and  kept  their  heads  covered  and  placed  their 
feet  upon  the  slab  marked  “John  Cecil  Rhodes.”  But  though 
I  resented  this  as  an  outrage,  I  doubt  if  there  was  any  intention 
to  offend.  Whilst  the  site  is  extremely  solitary,  in  the  midst  of 
endless  granite  hills,  it  is  not  mournful.  Indeed,  the  brown, 
blue  and  yellow  of  the  lichen  which  stripes  the  rocks  gives  an 
almost  Futurist  effect,  the  reverse  of  melancholy.  Near  by  is  a 
strange  rock  formation  looking  like  the  giant  and  i)etiified  figure 
of  Rhodes  sitting  in  an  easy  chair.  The  resemblance  is  most 
striking  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  an  example  of  the  bizarre 
results  obtainable  from  piled-up  masses  of  rock. 

If  Rhodesia  decides  to  come  into  the  Union,  she  would  find 
therein  solid  advantages.  It  would  bring  a  certain  w'eight  to 
the  councils  of  Cape  Town ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  give 
General  Smuts  a  new  majority  with  which  to  face  the  National¬ 
ists.  In  that  case,  Mrs.  Tawse  Jollie,  if  returned,  would  be  the 
first  lady  member  to  sit  in  the  Union  legislature.  As  to  whether 
that  body  would  continue  to  meet  at  Cape  Town  is  open  to  doubt. 
Pretoria  would  be  a  more  convenient  centre.  Here  one  would 
find  a  combative  spirit,  founded  on  ancient  grievances  and  ran¬ 
cours,  as  opposed  to  the  more  conciliatory  atmosphere  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  which  has  become  steeped  in  compliances  and 
feels  no  longer  the  call  to  battle.  Its  ambitions  are  easeful  and 
materialistic.  It  will  not  fight. 

And  so  the  future  of  Rhodesia  is  not  concerned  merely  with 
the  paying  of  mine  dividends,  but  has  a  big  political  significance. 
Nor,  1  imagine,  wdll  she  adopt  a  complacent  air.  Rather  will  she 
strike  for  her  rights  in  the  immemorial  way  of  the  Briton,  who 
is  an  ill-regulated  creature,  constantly  grumbling,  but  who  does 
know  what  he  wants  and  insists  on  having  it.  Thus,  the  morrow* 
of  Rhodesia  may  be  confidently  traced  along  the  lines  of  a  larger 
national  existence. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  Rhodesia,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is 
such  as  to  hearten  and  inspire  the  man  of  average  courage  and 
good  red  blood.  In  its  boundless  plains  there  is  an  appeal  to 
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manhood.  Yet  not  only  are  there  the  ordinary  problems  facing 
a  new  people  of  administration,  of  industrial  development,  of 
education,  but  there  is  the  far  more  intricate  question  of  the 
natives.  How  is  that  to  be  dealt  with?  The  Buxton  Com- 
mittee,  w'hich  recommends  the  grant  of  self-government,  sug. 
gests  that  the  inferior  brethren  should  be  placed  under  the  segis 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  who  is  also  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Union,  and  this  is  probably  the  best 
w'ay  to  secure  equity  and  to  reassure  the  native  himself.  But, 
if  you  ask  the  Ehodesian,  he  is  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  think 
that  he  cannot  manage  the  native  :  he  is  convinced  that  he  can. 

I  arrived  for  the  second  time  at  Bulawayo  on  the  morrow  of  the 
day  when  Colonel  Amery,  replying  for  Lord  Milner,  insisted  that 
the  claims  of  the  natives  had  to  be  considered  in  giving  Home 
Rule  to  Rhodesia,  The  suggestion  was  that  it  was  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  black  men  to  hand  them  over  to  the  settlers. 
Such  a  reply  seemed  to  Rhodesians  to  mean  one  thing  :  that  they 
w’ere  to  be  forced  into  the  arms  of  the  Union,  with  its  majority 
of  Dutch  electors.  Thus  it  was  assumed  in  Downing  Street  that 
the  Dutch  were  better  guardians  of  the  negro  than  the  British! 
That  was  the  position.  “  Do  they  suppose  that  we  live  in  the 
jungle?”  asked  Sir  Charles  Coghlan,  looking  round  his  well- 
filled  shelves  in  his  handsome  offices  in  Bulaw’ayo.  In  the  streets 
outside,  the  smart-looking  shops  seemed  to  recall  the  West  End 
of  London  rather  than  a  newly  settled  land. 

But  it  would  not  be  right  to  suppose  either  that  the  native  is 
not  well  looked  after  in  Rhodesia — he  is,  of  course,  under  the  eye 
of  the  Colonial  Office  at  present — or  that  his  future  does  not 
inspire  a  good  deal  of  thought  on  the  part  of  his  actual  masters. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  interesting  scheme  on  foot  to  help 
him  to  develop  his  own  powers.  In  this  way  he  will  he  able  to 
earn  a  decent  living,  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  to  learn  what 
he  has  to  do  in  the  easiest  and  most  practical  way.  The 
organiser  in  this  business  is  a  Cambridge  graduate,  Mr.  Keigwin, 
who  has  great  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  is  certain  to  do  it 
well.  He  likes  the  native  and  is  anxious  for  him  to  improve  his 
pottery  and  his  basket-ware,  his  grass-weaving  and  the  like. 
By  being  taught  the  arts  and  crafts  to  wdiich  he  is  naturally 
inclined,  the  native  not  only  rises  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  but 
is  induced  to  remain  in  his  village  near  his  wife  and  family, 
instead  of  drifting  into  the  towns,  where  he  learns  much  that  is 
of  doubtful  benefit.  A  project  of  the  kind  shows  that  the  lot 
of  the  native  does  seriously  concern  the  Rhodesian.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  carrying  on  a  work  of  this  kind  is  that  it  is  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  white  artisan.  The 
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Labour  Party  has  not  yet  shown  hostility  to  this  movement,  but 
assuredly  it  will  before  long. 

A  great  matter,  also,  is  finance.  Southern  Rhodesians  show 
an  engaging  simplicity  when  they  talk  about  these  matters. 
“The  Chartered  Company  spends,  practically,  no  money  upon 
us.  We  feel  we  could  do  as  well  as  that,”  declare  those  who 
dwell  in  this  spacious  and  hopeful  land.  It  is  obvious  that  since 
the  ruling  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the  unalienated  land  is 
Crown  land,  the  B.S.A.  has  been  reluctant  to  spend  any  money 
for  which  it  could  not  secure  an  immediate  return.  Thus  there 
has  been  no  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  felt  particularly  aggrieved  that  there  has  not  been,  as  they 
consider,  adequate  provision  for  education.  What  can  or  cannot 
be  done  will  be  proved  by  any  new  Government  which  comes 
into  office,  but  I  imagine  that  the  Company  would  have  shown 
greater  wisdom  in  listening  to  those  who  asked  for  bigger  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  for  some  further  provision  for  schools  as  well  as 
for  public  works.  But  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  chary 
of  adding  to  its  liabilities  for  any  object  whatever.  It  is  wrong 
to  assume,  however,  that  the  commercial  enterprises  and  mining 
rights  of  the  Company  will  cease  because  the  administrative 
term  has  ended.  These  continue  to  be  operative.  Freed  from 
the  burden  of  government,  the  B.S.A.  shareholders  should  taste 
the  delight  of  dividends  to  which  they  have  been  strangers  for 
thirty  years — indeed,  since  operations  started.  Thus  it  can  be 
scarcely  said  that  the  Company  has  exploited  the  country  for  its 
own  benefit,  for  it  has  made  little  out  of  it.  Its  chief  concern  is 
to  recover  its  prodigious  outlay  of  capital  in  the  suppression  of 
the  native  revolt,  in  the  provision  of  defences  and  upon  the 
administrative  account. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  of  the  country?  Is  it  likely  to 
prosper,  to  become  one  of  the  brighter  jewels  in  the  Imperial 
Crown?  That  depends  on  circumstances,  on  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  the  people  when  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  on 
the  condition  of  the  world’s  markets,  on  the  ability  of  England 
to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

.\mongst  the  industries  in  Rhodesia  there  is  none  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  tobacco-growing.  I  spent  an  interesting  afternoon  in  a 
tobacco  factory  at  Salisbury,  belonging  to  the  Rhodesian  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  looking  at  the  various  processes  of  selecting 
and  curing  the  leaf.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  required  in  this 
work  upon  which  natives  are  employed — largely  those  from  Por¬ 
tuguese  East  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  produced 
18  Virginian,  w'hich  is  easier  to  grow  though  not  so  remunerative 
as  Turkish.  Turkish  requires  a  much  finer  selection  than  the 
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other.  To  the  factory  is  entrusted  the  work  of  grading,  which 
is  a  nice  operation.  The  leaves  are  classed  according  to  colour 
shape  and  freedom  from  blemish.  Cigarette  tobacco  is  a  class 
by  itself,  and  is  usually  packed  in  hogsheads  in  the  American 
way.  Countless  thousands  of  cigarettes  were  represented  by  a 
huge  wooden  barrel  which  I  saw  filled  to  the  brim  with  llhodesian 
leaf. 

Almost  all  the  soil  is  suitable  to  tobacco-growing,  but  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  care  in  cultivation.  That  is  everythino. 
Tobacco-growing,  like  all  farming  operations,  requires  constant 
attention.  Those  who  leave  it  to  their  native  helpers,  even  the 
seemingly  unimportant  operation  of  packing,  do  so  at  their  peril. 
By  the  system  now’  in  vogue,  the  factory  purchases  the  crop  at 
the  market  price  and  advances  a  certain  percentage  of  it  to  the 
farmer.  Practically  the  whole  Ehodesian  crop  is  taken  by  the 
Cape  Town  firms  which  manufacture  cigarette  and  pipe  tobacco. 

Citrus-growing  is  likewise  a  large  and  profitable  undertaking. 
The  soil  in  the  Mazoe  Valley,  as  I  have  show’ii,  is  some  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Rhodesia.  The  day  before  I  left  Salisbury  I 
attended  a  land  sale,  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  wms  obtained  for  an  acre  of  this  land.  Californian 
experts,  who  have  visited  the  citrus  estate,  have  only  praise  for 
the  experiment.  The  estates  of  the  B.S.A.  are  extremely  exten¬ 
sive,  particularly  those  given  to  cattle-raising.  The  ranch  near 
Gwelo  is  of  immense  acreage  and  the  stock  of  first-class  quality. 
To  me  it  seems  fortunate  that  a  body  of  financiers  and  business 
experts  should  be  interested  in  Rhodesia  in  its  early  stages, 
because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  interest  is  real  and  repre¬ 
sents  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  well  be  argued 
that  those  who  succeed  to  the  Chartered  Company’s  rule  will  not 
be,  generally,  men  of  substance  or  possessing  any  great  stake  in 
the  country.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  democratic  argument,  but 
one  that  has  its  importance  in  the  early  days  of  nationhood. 
But  even  the  most  Heaven-born  government  must  cease  to  please 
after  a  certain  time,  and  the  Chartered  Company  has  been  in 
office  for  a  generation.  Moreover,  no  opposition  can  shake  it, 
and  in  complexion  and  general  purpose  it  is  the  reverse  of  popu¬ 
lar.  Again,  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  Legislative  Council 
become  mere  pious  resolutions  before  an  empty  exchequer  and 
a  dictator,  who,  however  well  disposed,  can  only  show’  a  masterly 
inactivity. 

Whoever  comes  into  office  (if  Responsibility  wins  in  the 
Referendum)  must  feel  the  triple  lack  of  land,  minerals  and  rail- 
w’ays.  The  land,  as  I  have  said,  is  earmarked  to  pay  the  out¬ 
standing  debits  in  the  administrative  account,  and  the  tw’o  other 
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potential  assets  are  privately  owned.  Nevertheless,  the  situation 
will  prove,  probably,  far  better  than  this  bald  statement  of  it. 
WTien  the  Company  believed  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  land, 
jt  was  prepared  to  shoulder  the  public  debt,  and  the  assets  have 
improved  vastly  since  then.  Thus  the  complete  liquidation  of 
the  debt  can  be  made,  presumably,  a  matter  of  a  book  entry 
without  calling  upon  the  heavily  burdened  British  taxpayer  to 
famish  any  funds  beyond,  perhaps,  the  yearly  grant  of  ^150,000 
proposed  by  the  Report.  Doubtless  the  railway  can  be  run  as 
successfully  by  the  new  Government  as  by  the  Company  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders.  The  Company,  at  least,  has  found 
no  money  in  combining  politics  with  business. 

Rhodesia’s  constitution  is  in  the  melting-jx)t,  but,  given  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  there 
should  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  about  the  future. 


Ch.ables  Dawb.arn. 
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I. 

“You  don’t  know  my  boy  Harry,”  said  Irving  on  the  stage  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  we  had  been  bidden  to  supper  on  the 
first  night  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and  I  looked  up  from  my  Gunter’s 
chicken  sandwich  to  see  that  wonderful  pair  standing  together, 
the  father’s  hand  on  the  son’s  arm  whilst  his  voice  held  chal- 
lenge,  “I  dare  you  not  to  like  each  other.” 

We  not  alone  liked  each  other,  but  I  am  happy  in  the  belief 
that  we  loved  each  other,  and  the  agreement  to  do  so  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  and  sealed  by  Harry  Irving’s  wife,  who  has  been, 
and  is,  to  me  amongst  my  nearest  and  my  dearest,  whose  sym¬ 
pathy  never  fails  me,  whose  simple  sincerity  makes  upright  mark 
on  whatever  path  she  treads. 

Under  Harry’s  guidance  that  night,  I  took  my  first  peep  into 
the  famous  Beef  Steak  Room  where  all  the  notabilities,  foreign 
potentates,  ambassadors,  poets  and  prima  donnas,  explorers  and 
travellers,  with  Prime  Ministers  and  Royal  Princes  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  had  at  some  time  gathered  to  endorse  the  far-spread  tale 
of  Irving’s  hospitality. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  famous  pictures,  none  so  vitally 
interesting  to  me  as  Whistler’s  gallant  presentation  of  Irving 
as  Philip  II.,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  America;  and 
Sargent’s  picture  of  Ellen  Terry,  a  red-tressed  Lady  Macbeth,  all 
aglow  in  green  and  gold  and  jewels,  and  now  gracing  the  Tate 
Gallery.  Madame  Vestris,  in  a  carved  and  gilded  frame,  was 
another  gem,  although  the  signature,  Thomas  Lawrence,  has 
since  been  questioned ;  and  there  were  dramatic  landscapes  by 
Frank  Miles,  and  scenes  in  Venice  by  Charles  Cattermole,  and 
a  dozen  more  canvases  testifying  to  the  labour  of  well-known 
hands.  I  investigated  with  considerable  respect  twelve  feet  of  hand- 
woven  linen  thickly  embroidered  in  golden  squares  which  enclosed 
the  name  of  every  part  Irving  had  ever  played  ;  this  had  been  used 
as  a  cloth  at  banquets  when  the  number  of  guests  spread  to  the 
stage;  how  much  love,  industry,  taste,  and  skill  had  gone  to  its 
making ! 

Peter  the  Great  had  only  a  sentimental  success,  its  “  takings,” 
to  use  the  language  of  the  box  office,  did  not  total  within 
thousands  of  the  cost  of  its  splendid  production  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  facts  that  Queen  Alexandra  commanded  a  special  perform- 

(1)  Chapters  from  Mrs.  Aria’s  book  of  reminiscences,  My  Sentimental  Sdf, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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ance,  and  that  au  acre  ol  print  hailed  its  historical  and  literary 
value,  it  was  allowed  but  a  short  period  to  fret  its  hour  upon  the 
8t«ge. 

Only  a  full  house  satisfied  Irving,  who,  for  Laurence’s  sake, 
was  bitterly  disappointed,  even  angry,  that  the  play  did  not  attain 
wide  popularity. 

“Like  it?  Yes,  they  like  it,  but  they  don’t  come,”  he  would 
say,  and  an  old  programme  was  reinstated  to  a  better  record, 
whilst  waiting  for  The  Medicine  Man,  which  was  the  joint  work 
ofH.  D.  Traill  and  Itobert  Hichens,  the  latter  telling  me  in  confi¬ 
dence  during  rehearsals,  ”  All  the  good  there  is  in  it,  Irving  put 
there.” 

When  in  town  Irving  took  few  hours  away  from  his  theatre, 
but  a  very  beautiful  morning  might  tempt  him  to  a  drive  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  a  favourite  s[)ot  of  his  when  the  hawthorn 
was  in  bloom,  and  here  we  were  once  followed  by  two  inquisitive 
little  boys,  endeavouring  to  recall  his  face  and  where  they  had 
seen  him. 

“I  know,  Jim,”  said  the  smaller  triumphantly.  “He’s  the 
bounder  what  plays  The  Bells,”  not  quite  an  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  Irving  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

We  paid  frequent  visits  to  my  daughter  at  school  near  town, 
and  here  took  place  the  rare  ceremony  of  christening  a  recently 
purchased  ])ig,  Irving  standing  godfather. 

“Handsome,”  he  said,  peering  over  into  the  sty. 

“Not  so  ’andsome  as  you.  Sir  ’enry,”  ventured  an  obsequious 
stockman . 

“I  suppose  not,”  he  chuckled;  and  all  regardless  of  the  pro¬ 
prieties  due  to  the  sex  of  a  pig,  he  gave  the  animal  the  name  of 
Portia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  grew’  to  play  finely  his  different 
parts  as  ham,  pork,  and  bacon. 

We  were  driving  through  Hichmond  Park  on  one  occasion  w’hen 
the  coachman  turned  on  his  seat  to  point  with  hisi  whip  at  antlers 
crouching  in  a  little  horde  at  a  distance. 

“Deer,  Sir  Henry.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  was  vouchsafed. 

That  coachman  was  a  queer  character,  not,  however,  the  sole 
property  of  Irving  who  kept  no  carriage  of  his  owm,  but  in  the 
employment  of  a  near  livery  stable.  He  w’ould  invariably  take 
upon  himself  to  act  as  host  in  any  country  we  were  passing ; 
he  would  introduce  Irving  to  the  sheep,  the  rabbits,  the  bridges, 
the  goats,  and  the  ponds.  I  fancy  his  name  was  Harris,  an 
unimportant  item,  but  I  met  him  by  chance  long  after,  and  I 
asked  w  hether  he  w’ould  take  me  out  to  a  dinner  party  ;  he  touched 
his  hat  with  solemnity,  saying  ; 
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“I  shouldn’t  like  to  be  driving  you  now,  mum,  I’ve  got  a 
regular  job  with  an  undertaker.” 

Unless  a  social  claim  persisted,  or  the  weather  proved  too 
abominable  to  be  faced,  Irving  and  I  drove  together  every  Sunday 
either  to  Harrow  or  to  Richmond,  to  Epping  Forest,  to  Norwood 
or  to  Barnet,  and  occasionally  in  the  springtime  Harry  would 
accompany  us.  After  the  initial  ceremony,  seldom  omitted  by 
these  two,  of  stigmatising  critics  as  “a  hard-boiled  lot,”  they 
agreed  to  find  their  fair  treatment  difficult,  because  an  expressed 
distrust  w’ould  condemn  the  artist  as  suffering  from  well-merited 
rebuke  ;  and  enthusiasm  for  their  work  in  their  presence  would  be 
open  to  suspicion  of  trying  to  beguile  the  judge  and  corrupt  the 
executioner. 

This  being  settled,  father  and  son  would  sit  opposite  to  each 
other,  Harry  upright,  Irving  deep  down  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  become  absorbed  in  tales  of  awful  crimes;  the  most 
ingenious  murder  was  supremely  to  their  liking,  the  bloodier  the 
better,  the  most  artful  and  deliberate  the  best,  the  technique  of 
the  affair  being  the  supreme  point  for  argument. 

Harry  listened  while  Irving  told  of  the  old  Thurtell  and  Weare 
case,  with  pork  chops  for  supper,  while  the  poor  corpse  was 
chivied  from  pond  to  sack  and  sack  to  chaise ;  and  Harry  in  his 
turn  enchanted  his  father  with  the  psychology  of  Charles  Peace, 
commenting  with  considerable  ability  upon  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  French  law,  and  remarking  how  strange  it  was,  in  the 
histories  of  all  crimes,  to  find  that  no  villain  was  without  a 
feminine  companion,  who  loved  him  very  dearly,  desjute,  or 
because  of,  his  unalloyed  brutality. 

Both  men  looked  whimsically  to  me  for  some  explanation  of 
this,  not  forthcoming,  but  I  quoted  : 

“  She  was  a  harlot  and  he  was  a  thief. 

But  they  loved  each  other  beyond  belief.” 

“Women  do  not  love  men  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they 
think  they  are,  or  hope  they  may  become  to  them  exclusively. 
We  make  and  fit  your  haloes,”  I  laughed. 

That  murder  held  irresistible  attraction  for  Irving  was  often 
proved  in  his  work,  but  he  would  invest  the  most  abominable 
wretch  with  some  tender  touch  of  redemption. 

‘‘  Shylock,”  he  declared,  ”  the  only  gentleman  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice"',  and,  by  accentuating  the  pathos  of  his 
loneliness,  he  persuaded  us  to  believe  him. 

Mathias  in  The  Bells  was  the  kindest  of  fathers,  the  most 
benevolent  of  citizens ;  the  dastardly  Dubose  was  drink-sodden  and 
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f  hanger-driven  to  his  crimes;  Macbeth  was  a  visionary,  and  never 
jD  assassin ;  and  when  Irving  recited  The  Dream  of  Eugene 
iram  he  artfully  contrived,  by  the  misery  he  dealt  out  to  him, 
to  get  our  sympathy  for  the  haunted  schoolmaster. 

But  1  do  not  dwell  upon  Irving’s  subtle  acting,  which  was 
always  magnetic  and  earned  universal  acknowledgment ;  his  work 
and  his  genius  are  for  others  to  acclaim.  I  felt  ever  when  listen¬ 
ing  to  him,  on  or  off  the  boards,  his  morally  elevating  tendency, 
his  possession  of  the  highest  ideals,  and  the  true  festheticism 
which  was  his  with  an  artistic  intellectual  completeness. 

He  had  in  his  desk  a  modern  play  on  murder,  and  he  often 
showed  some  desire  to  enact  the  hero,  who  had  been  falsely  im¬ 
prisoned  as  a  murderer  in  the  first  act,  and  was  liberated  to 
become  one  in  the  following  act,  when  he  discovered  his  wdfe  had 
been  driven  by  hunger  into  the  hands  of  a  “bully,”  threatening 
the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  and  driving  his  son  into  bright 
red  Socialism. 

I  was  much  in  favour  of  this  when  he  read  it  to  me,  and 
regretted  his  unalterable  decision  that  he  was  too  old  to  present 
such  sordid  pictures.  He  inclined  then  exclusively  to  sweetness 
and  to  light. 

My  mother  and  my  family  grew  devoted  to  Irving,  never  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  honour  he  did  us  by  his  friendship,  and  I  recall 
Julia’s  telegram  after  our  first  meeting  in  Cromer  :  “Grapple 
him  to  your  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.” 

But  such  violent  counsel  was  scarcely  due,  for  his  intimacy 
with  us  wms  so  soon  established  that  he  would  come  in  at  odd 
hours  and  all  unexpected,  and  occasionally  he  would  find  an 
incongruous  party  assembled. 

On  one  merry  morning  in  May  there  was  a  group  of  gossiping 
women  present,  whilst  he  and  my  mother  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fireplace,  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  pushed  up  on  to  her 
forehead,  whilst  his  pince-nez  had  slipped  halfw’ay  down  his  nose. 
The  room  hummed  with  discussion  on  the  peccadilloes  of  a  well¬ 
born  girl,  who  had  been  rather  indiscreet  in  her  outgoings  and 
homecomings,  in  her  letters  and  in  her  boon  companions. 

1“  What  do  you  think  about  her.  Sir  Henry?  ”  said  my  mother, 
holding  her  glasses  an  inch  awray  from  her  eyes. 

Irving  pressed  the  steel  arch  of  his  firmly  across  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  and  made  monumental  reply  : 

“Strumpet,  madam !  ” 

My  brother  ”  Owen  Hall,”  musical  comedy  merchant,  was  ever 
prone  to  wonder  how  Irving  could  endure  my  flippancy,  but  on 
the  strength  of  that  faith  he  ventured  to  explain  to  him  that  his 
writing  for  the  stage  held  no  other  purpose  than  to  fill  his  pockets. 
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Irving  remonstrated  with  him  and  assured  him  of  his  ability  to 
achieve  something  better,  if  yet  upon  the  same  lines  he  pursued 

“No,  no,”  was  the  reply,  ‘‘I  am  not  rich  enough  to  make 
experiments,”  and  he  added,  with  a  twinkle,  “  You  see,  Sir 
Henry,  I’m  out  for  the  box  office,  and  you  for  a  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey.” 

Irving  shook  his  head  indulgently,  whilst  deciding  : 

‘  ‘  There  will  be  nothing  of  the  sort  this  century,  no  actor  will  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 

This  was  an  instance  when  his  gift  of  prophecy  failed,  but 
nevertheless  he  possessed  one  and  some  concealed  ability  to  sum 
up  people  and  circumstance  at  their  proper  value,  this  growino 
more  pronounced  as  he  became  older. 

A  devoted  mother  with  an  apparently  devoted  son  brought  my 
comment  on  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  perfect  companionship 
in  such  relations. 

Shrewdly  he  looked  at  them,  whilst  he  pronounced,  “He  will 
have  her  eyeballs” — and  sure  enough  he  did. 

Again,  when  he  attended,  at  the  request  of  Tree,  one  of  the 
first  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  National  Fund  for  the  National 
Theatre. 

”  Um,  um,  um,  very  good,  I  will  go,  do  what  I  can,  but  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  for  a  National  Music  Hall  and  a  statue 
of  George  Edwardes  in  the  lobby.”  And  this  must  have  been 
uttered  some  eighteen  years  ago,  or  even  more. 

Irving  would  often  .say  that  life  had  taught  him  patience,  but 
it  was  not  true ;  he  never  had  any,  either  to  listen  to  counsel  or 
to  change  any  determination  he  made ;  and  there  was  no  power 
behind  his  throne ;  he  occupied  it  and  surrounded  it  himself. 

“Let  there  be  Coriulanus,  and  there  was  Coriolanus although 
many  argued  it  not  to  the  public  taste.  “Let  there  be  Dante, 
and  there  was  Dante,"  was  a  plan  he  refused  to  alter  under  much 
persuasion  and  a  mountain  of  difficulties  w'hich  might  have  made 
Hannibal  pause.  For  years  he  had  desired  a  play  on  Dante,  had 
asked  Tennyson  to  do  one  for  him,  but  Tennyson  had  refused; 
and  the  answer,  “It  wants  a  Dante  to  write  it,”  impressed  Irving 
very  much,  but  did  not  move  his  resolution. 

He  was  not,  however,  unconscious  of  his  failures,  nor  ever 
unmindful  of  the  conduct  of  his  associates,  and  he  had  always 
a  keen  sense  of  proportion,  never  being  overwhelmed  by  a  com¬ 
mendation,  nor  for  that  matter  by  a  criticism,  appraising  both 
with  equal  acumen.  After  the  most  thunderous  applause  had 
sounded  and  echoed  and  resounded  again  through  the  theatre,  and 
for  fifteen  times  he  had  appeared  before  the  curtain  to  reply  by 
reverential  bow,  kiss  of  hand,  and  his  modest  tag,  “I  am  your 
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lovin'^  and  your  grateful  servant,”  he  might  have  been  seen 
iitting  io  his  chair  calmly  creaming  the  blue  from  his  face,  and 
judging  :  “Too  much  of  it,  too  much  of  it.” 

To  that  dressing-room,  difficult  of  access  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  faithful  Walter,  an  American  lady  of  some  thirty  summers 
pushed  her  way,  in  the  company  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

Irving  rose  to  greet  her  with  evident  surprise  that  she  should 
have  thus  dared,  when  she  advanced,  as  even  the  best  Americans 
will,  with  the  autobiographical  note  in  her  speech. 

“My!  Sir  Henry,  I  have  got  such  a  toothache.” 

Irving  looked  at  her  with  amazement,  and,  smoothing  his  chin 
with  his  hand,  a  common  custom  of  his,  he  turned  to  the  girl, 
cool  mischief  in  his  eyes  : 

“Your  daughter,  madam?  ”  knowing  full  well  that  their  ages 
precluded  any  such  possibility,  and  being  anxious  somehow  to 
bring  discomfiture  to  the  egotistical  intruder. 

Irving  had  few  idle  evenings,  except  during  the  earlier  re¬ 
hearsals  of  a  new  play  or  of  a  time-honoured  revival ;  but  one 
memorable  night,  when  I  had  persuaded  him  to  take  me  to 
witness  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  and  we  were  sitting  in  the  box 
waiting  for  the  curtain  to  go  up  on  the  succeeding  farce,  a 
commissionaire  came  in  with  a  note,  and  waited  as  if  for  an 
answer. 

"That’s  all  right,  my  boy,”  and  the  ever-ready  five  shillings 
were  given  into  his  hand. 

But  Irving  put  the  letter  into  his  jxicket  unopened,  and  the 
man  stood  by  signalling  to  me  that  the  missive  was  important. 

“Why  don’t  you  look  at  it?  ”  I  asked. 

"I  never  opien  letters  in  public.” 

The  commissionaire  whispered  :  “There  is  bad  new's,  mum, 
make  him  read  it.” 

And  bad  news  it  was  indeed,  sent  to  him  by  one  of  the  many 
devoted  who  had  taken  some  trouble  to  find  the  whereabouts  of 
Ir\ing,  so  that  he  would  get  no  shock  when  he  heard  the  cry  in 
the  streets,  ”  Murder  of  William  Terriss  !  ” 

"Poor  chap!  Poor  chap!”  Irving  was  deeply  distressed. 
Terriss  had  acted  with  him  for  years  ;  he  had  always  been  fond  of 
him,  considered  him  the  ideal  hero  of  romance,  declared  he  looked 
it  as  few  others  could;  and  “Poor  chap!  Poor  chap!”  was 
reiterated  again  and  again  whilst  we  pretended  to  eat  our 
'  supper. 

And  the  cry  found  echo  in  my  heart,  for  I  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Terriss,  meeting  him  often  when  he  was  in  pursuit  of  no  other 
calling  than  his  cards  at  poker  after  a  midday  breakfast  provided 
by  some  mutual  friends.  He  was  a  rare  gambler  was  “  Bill.” 
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Most  characteristic  of  Irving  were  his  actions  during  the  dav« 
which  followed  the  murder  of  William  Terriss. 

He  was  commanded  to  bear  to  the  widow  the  Royal  message  oi 
condolence  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  performed  this  office 
promptly,  with  all  respect  and  tine  sympathy;  but  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  he  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  convey  to  the  graveside 
Jessie  Milward,  who  had  been,  poor  girl !  the  comrade  of  William 
Terriss  and  the  leading  lady  in  the  drama  proceeding,  when  he 
was  assassinated.  Here  Irving  was  Christ-like,  protector  of  the 
weak,  a  shelter  against  slander,  a  solace  tor  the  sorrow-stricken,  a 
stand-by  for  an  al'tiicted  people. 

There  was  not  a  member  in  the  theatrical  world  in  the  crowd 
which  followed  the  murdered  man  to  his  last  resting-place  who 
did  not  fall  in  worshipful  admiration  of  Irving  when  they  noted 
the  tenderness  which  went  to  his  shepherding.  No  one  but 
Irving  could  have  acted  so,  and  no  less  typical  of  him  was  his 
assertion  that  the  assassin  would  not  be  hanged. 

“They  will  find  some  excuse  to  get  him  off,”  he  would  say, 
“mad  or  something.  Terriss  was  an  actor,  his  murderer  will 
not  be  executed.” 

Irving  played  a  prodigious  part  in  social  life,  giving  many 
entertainments  of  diplomatic  significance,  and  one  of  these  went 
to  the  fitting  welcome  to  the  Indian  guests  at  the  time  of  the 
Coronation.  The  Lyceum  Theatre  presented  a  gorgeous  appear¬ 
ance,  with  scarlet  the  prevailing  colour  and  masses  of  flowers 
flanking  the  steps  to  the  stage,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  being 
an  enormous  Union  Jack  formed  of  hundreds  of  red,  white,  and 
blue  lights,  stretching  across  the  front  of  the  dress  circle,  while 
crimson  velvet  hung  at  the  back  and  huge  palms  entwined  their 
pointed  leaves  to  cover  the  footlights.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
and  Irving,  standing  with  a  son  on  either  side  of  him,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Richard  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  rear,  played  the  gracious  host  as  only  he  could,  to  a  procession 
of  Highnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  wearing  their  native 
dress  and  jewelled  turbans  of  blazing  magnificence. 

But  what  stnick  me  more  than  any  ix)mp  and  circumstance 
there,  was  the  attention  Irving  contrived  to  pay  to  the  nobodies, 
his  affectionate  welcome  to  his  old  friends,  and  his  concern  for 
their  refreshment  and  well-being.  One  little  man  with  wdiom  he 
had  been  associated  in  his  short  commercial  days  was  signalled 
out  for  special  courtesy,  and  it  is  rather  sad  to  chronicle  that  in 
the  after  years,  when  that  little  man  came  to  die,  he  left  a  proviso 
in  his  will  that  none  should  inherit  if  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  stage.  Irving  laughed  at  that,  and  ejaculated,  “Silly 
fellow!  ”  but  he  felt  injured  and  insulted  all  the  same. 
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Many  hours  of  Irving’s  existence  in  town  were  occupied  in 
unveiling  monuments,  presiding  or  being  honourably  received  at 
important  banquets,  submitting  to  photographers,  for  whom  he 
bad  no  great  regard,  and  visiting  Toole,  for  whom  he  had  an 
unalterable  affection.  I,  who  did  not  meet  Toole  until  he  was  a 
decrepit,  inarticulate  invalid,  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
love  between  these  two.  And  what  a  miserable  meeting  ours  was, 
saved  only  from  disaster  by  Harry’s  presence.  Hany  talked  to 
his  father  whilst  I,  endeavouring  to  bring  myself  to  some  compre- 
hension  of  Toole’s  mental  condition,  fell  to  utter  grief  when  I 
showed  him  a  little  gold  locket  containing  Irving’s  portrait,  which 
had  been  sent  to  me  during  a  trip  in  America. 

Unfortunately,  Irving  had  given  Toole  an  exactly  similar 
trinket,  and  the  poor  old  fellow  burst  into  tears  of  distress.  We 
had  great  difficulty  in  soothing  him ;  he  regarded  me  so  sus¬ 
piciously  as  his  rival  that  Harry  could  only  overcome  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  situation  by  suggesting  that  I  looked  tired  and 
he  would  take  me  home,  and  we  left  Toole  growing  happy  with 
Irving’s  arm  around  his  shoulders.  But  Toole  never  w’anted  to 
see  me  again ;  although  I  tried  to  coax  him  with  flowers  and  a 
privately-taken  portrait  of  Irving,  he  rejected  all  my  advances. 

It  satisfied  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  dress,  when  I  brought 
the  topic  to  Irving’s  notice,  encouraged  by  the  unimpeachable 
punctiliousness  and  neatness  of  his  own  attire.  He  never  failed 
to  wear  elegantly  the  correct  costume  at  the  correct  time ;  his 
frock-coat,  his  grey  tweed  clothes,  were  of  exactly  the  length  to 
suit  his  long,  spare  outlines,  the  neckties  of  sympathetic  character, 
and  on  all  his  coats  he  adopted  sleeves  close-fitting  from  elbow  to 
wrist.  His  hats  told  their  own  story;  the  hard,  high-crowned 
felt  was  decorous,  even  when  tilted  slightly  over  to  the  right 
eyebrow,  his  top  hat  reflected  in  its  brilliant  surface,  and  scarcely 
curved  brim,  a  whole  century  of  dignified  dandyism,  and  the  soft 
drab  felt  of  his  holiday  times  was  a  rascal  with  a  half-inch  square 
deliberately  jagged  away  for  ventilation.  It  must  be  related  that 
Ining  did  not  have  much  respect  for  his  own  jewellery,  although 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Giuliano,  and  his  favourite  wedding 
presents  were  of  enamel  achieved  by  this  artist ,  or  a  close  cluster 
of  garnets  from  the  same  source.  Yet  he  would  permit  the  small 
circlet  of  diamonds  he  wore  on  his  little  finger  to  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  a  stone,  or  even  two,  and  his  evening  watch-chain  of 
enamel  and  pearls  I  have  known  as  a  cripple  tied  together  with 
string. 

Although  faithfully  making  his  jewelled  offerings  to  brides,  he 
never  attended  a  w’edding,  too  sadly  conscious  of  the  sorry  ending 
of  his  own. 
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Of  theatrical  costume  Irving  once  said  to  me,  “  You  may  take 
it  as  a  general  rule  that  whatever  is  right,  looks  right ;  and  it  h 
obvious  you  would  not  choose  sky  blue  and  silver  for  a  murderer 
nor  black  for  Ophelia,  nor  present  Hamlet  in  green  silk,  nor  Lady 
Macbeth  in  pink  satin.”  He  observed  dress  olf  the  stage,  had 
strict  rules  of  his  own  on  its  appropriateness  to  place  and  i)ersoD 
and  he  suspected  all  new  fashions  of  being  silly. 

When  Irving  was  at  work  upon  a  play  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  any  period  he  would  illustrate,  he  would  pore  over 
huge  books  of  costume  and  read  all  available  histories  and  bio- 
graphies  to  attain  the  desired  atmosphere.  His  garb  for  Dante 
gave  tremendous  anxiety  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
brown  and  travel-stained  purple  he  was  convinced  would  be  most 
appropriate.  Hopefully  I  spent  a  few  days  in  the  search,  even 
securing  fabric  and  a  doll  as  model  to  arrange  the  drapery  and 
cowl.  Irving  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  result— 
and  decided  as  surreptitiously  as  he  could,  to  use  something  totally 
different ! 

Excepting  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  was  on  the  whole  reluctant  to 
investigate  any  new  author  ;  although  Laurence  successfully  urged 
him  to  a  study  of  all  the  most  morbid  Russians,  he  would  turn 
with  greater  pleasure  to  his  heavy  old  volumes,  or  to  Dickens,  or 
to  Shakespeare,  or  Jorrocks,  and  he  had  tremendous  consignments 
of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and  magazines,  detective  stories, 
and  reports  of  criminal  trials  and  modern  tragedies. 

I  cajoled  him  once  into  reading  Oscar  Wilde’s  play.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  “Oscar,”  I  suggested,  “had  certainly  read 
The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Significantly  he  responded,  ‘‘  I  expect  so,  and  thought  very  little 
of  it.” 

I  only  heard  one  dissentient  voice  in  the  general  verdict  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Irving’s  physical  charms,  and  this  came  from  a  hospital 
nurse,  promptly  deported  for  incompatibility. 

She  stood  opposite  a  portrait  of  him  on  my  table,  commenting, 
”  I  am  told  he  is  a  hard,  cruel  man,  and  he  looks  it.” 

Perhaps  she  would  have  mitigated  the  decision  if  she  had  read 
the  inscription  from  Othello  : — 

“  Hail  to  thee,  lady,  and  the  grace  of  heaven,  before,  behind 
thee  and  on  every  hand  enwheel  thee  round.”  Some  pleasant 
feeling  at  least  went  to  that  dedication  ! 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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Two  years  ago  Mr.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  reached  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  On  that  occasion  he  was  publicly  greeted  by  nearly 
every  poet  of  any  distinction  in  America  as  the  master  of  them  all. 
Enlightened  criticism  in  that  country  has  for  long  recognised 
him  as  having  more  clearly  the  qualities  of  permanence,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  American  now  writing.  Even  a  poet  so  unlike 
Mr.  Eobinson  himself  in  aim  and  method  as  Miss  Amy  Lowell 
devotes  a  long  chapter  in  her  book  on  Tendencies  in  American 
Poetnj  to  the  work  of  one  whose  distinction  she  finely  acknow¬ 
ledges.  A  new  book  by  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  America,  among 
the  austere  critics  at  least,  as  much  importance,  shall  we  say,  as 
anew  book  by  Mr.  Yeats  has  to  those  in  this  country.  And  yet, 
with  all  this,  there  is,  I  suppose,  no  poet  of  anything  like  his 
excellence  in  America  who  is  there  so  little  known  as  more  than 
a  name,  while  in  this  country  at  present  he  can  hardly  be  said 
even  to  be  a  name.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  his  books  are  to  be 
found  in  an  English  publisher’s  list,  and  in  reviewing  a  recently 
issued  anthology  of  contemporary  American  verse,  at  the  length 
of  two  columns,  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  passed  him  by 
without  reference,  while  the  Nation  and  Athenaeum,  with  even 
less  excuse,  since  in  that  case  it  could  not  be  merely  an  oversight, 
spoke  of  him  only  to  dismiss  him  in  two  or  three  lines  as  being 
duller  than  Wordsworth  at  his  dullest.  A  third  writer,  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  can  only  say  that  his  “compositions  are  to 
a  strange  degree  ’  ’  like  those  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  Mr. 
Sandburg.  It  would  be  as  intelligent  to  say  that  the  poems  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  like  those  of  Walt  Whitman.  Ignorance  is 
all  very  well,  and  even  rather  charming  in  its  place,  but  when  it 
begins  to  commit  absurdities  of  this  kind  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  A  critic  who  discusses  contemporary  American 
poetry  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  either  not  worth  men¬ 
tioning  at  all  or  only  to  be  mentioned  with  contempt,  or  that 
his  poetry  is  like  Mr.  Sandburg’s,  simply  does  not  know  his 
business  and  ought  to  change  it  for  another.  He  might,  for 
example,  just  as  well  treat  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  so,  in  talking  of 
contemporary  English  poetry.  American  literature  to-day  is  far 
fuller  of  interest  than  many  people  in  this  country  think.  Most 
of  our  young  novelists  would  willingly  allow  at  least  half  a  dozen 
of  their  fellows  in  America  to  be  among  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributors  to  their  art  in  thi.s  generation,  and  every  poet  here  who 
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knows  anything  about  it  would  say  as  much  on  his  side.  Take 
them  or  leave  them,  you  cannot  dismiss  as  insignificant  such 
poets  as  Amy  Lowell,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Vachel  Lindsay 
Robert  Frost,  Carl  Sandburg,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  de^ 
cisively  even  than  these,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Again  in 
literary  criticism  the  Americans  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  notable 
work.  It  is  true  that  they  are  also  doing  much  that  does  not  seem 
to  matter,  being,  as  it  were,  a  re-statement  in  a  local  idiom  of 
what  are  now  commonplaces  of  older  cultures.  The  country  is 
rich  in  critics  who  escape  being  dull  without  the  sacrifice  of 
erudition.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  criticism,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  any  other  form  of  literary  activity,  that  some  peculiarly 
American  defects  most  clearly  show  themselves.  No  modem 
writing  more  commonly  indulges  the  fallacy  that  the  only  escape 
from  academic  tameness  is  to  be  found  in  a  smart  impertinence 
which  is  fondly  supposed  to  be  intellectual  candour.  A  critic  like 
Mr.  Heywood  Broun  can  always  distinguish  between  being  en¬ 
tertaining  and  being  tiresomely  bright,  but  some  of  his  fellows 
can  make  wit  an  incomparable  tedium.  It  is  such  as  these  that 
have  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  Mr.  Robinson  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Nation  reviewer  here.  But  while  we  writers  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  best  of  our  American  friends  in  matters 
of  freshness  and  enterprise,  this  particular  kind  of  example  is 
one  that  should  rather  warn  than  instruct  us. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  throughout  his  career  taken  as  little  pains 
to  attract  public  attention  to  himself  in  any  way,  except  by  the 
excellence  of  his  work,  as,  say,  has  Thomas  Hardy.  He  has 
never  been  a  figure  for  the  paragraphists,  and  he  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time 
to  hide  himself  very  successfully  in  the  glare  of  New  York.  His 
life  and  manner  have  just  that  incisive  reticence  that  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  poetry.  For  some  years  this  most  sensitive  poet 
was  in  his  fortunes,  as  they  say,  down  and  out.  One  feels  that 
it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  him  to  take  any  steps  to  mend 
matters,  and  it  is  an  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  comment 
upon  American  life  that  it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  found 
him  and  insisted  on  giving  him  an  official  post,  seeing  to  it  that 
the  authorities  should  recognise  that  Robinson’s  first  business 
was  poetry.  There  was  a  gallantry  in  this,  and  one  is  glad  of  it, 
but  it  meant  less  to  Mr.  Robinson,  one  is  sure,  than  it  would 
even  to  most  poets  in  the  same  circumstances.  His  tender, 
ironical,  fearless  genius  has  in  it  a  peculiar  stability  that  would 
surely  make  him  less  dependent  on  surroundings  than  are  more 
mercurial  creators.  To  direct  a  tranquillity  of  contemplation 
upon  the  whirlpools  of  life  is  in  a  rare  degree  the  function  of 
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his  art,  and,  for  all  his  vivid  reaction  to  that  life,  even  at  its 
most  violent,  we  feel  that  the  tranquillity  is  one  that  nothing 
(^Id  shake.  Mr.  Robinson  was  acclaimed  as  leader  by  the 
American  poets  of  his  time,  but  of  the  qualities  which  differen¬ 
tiate  most  of  their  work  as  a  group  from  poetry  in  general  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  to  be  found  in  Robinson’s  verse.  A  poet  has 
8  perfect  right  to  his  own  choice  of  material,  and  nothing  is  so 
critically  inept  as  to  blame  him  for  it,  w’hatever  it  may  be.  The 
only  question  is  whether  he  has  transfigured  it  into  the  reality 
of  art.  It  may  be  that  the  material  does  not  interest  us,  but 
that  is  our  own  affair  and  not  the  poet’s,  and  when  we  say  that  it 
does  not  interest  us  it  generally  means  that  we  are  less  interested 
in  poetry  than  in  our  own  preoccupations  and  points  of  view.  It 
is  the  merest  futility  to  argue  with  a  poet  about  his  conclusions, 
and  it  is  only  worth  while  to  analyse  the  content  matter  of  his 
work  when  we  happen  to  find  that  this  work  does,  because  of 
its  poetic  virtue,  move  us  profoundly.  It  is  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  the  material  of  his  art  is  of  any  concern  to  us.  It  is 
just  as  with  our  affections  for  people.  Out  of  his  love  the  lover 
finds  an  ever-quickening  interest  in  all  that  the  beloved  is,  in 
points  of  character  and  processes  of  the  mind.  'But  it  is  love  that 
begets  this  interest,  and  not  the  interest  which  begets  love; 
love  being,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  human  contact,  as  the  poetic 
essence  is  to  the  whole  body  of  a  poet’s  work.  So  in  poetry  we 
may  care  very  much  for  a  poet  whose  philosophic  and  moral 
temper  is  not  at  all  in  general  sympathy  with  our  own,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  no  profit  in  another  who  flatters 
us  exactly  in  these  things.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  material  of  Shelley’s  poetry  which,  for  its  own  sake,  means 
little  or  nothing  to  me,  and  yet  his  poetry  stirs  me  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world ;  while  on  strictly  reasonable 
grounds  I  should  agree  with  almost  everything  that  Miss 
Willcox  says  in  her  verse,  and  yet  it  does  not  begin  to  stir  me 
at  all.  Consequently,  I  am  really  interested  in  the  content 
matter  of  Shelley’s  poetry  even  when  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
point  of  view,  while  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  that  of  Miss 
Willcox  even  when  I  do.  I  see  the  virtue  in  the  content  matter 
of  such  poets  as  Mr.  Sandburg,  because  in  some  measure  I  am 
moved  by  their  art  to  begin  with,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
them  to  say  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  content  matter  seems  to  be 
more  important,  which  simply  means  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  art 
does,  for  me  at  least,  make  a  more  certain  appeal. 

The  difference,  then,  between  Mr.  Robinson’s  preoccupation 
and  that  of  nearly  all  the  so-called  modern  school  who  have 
acclaimed  him,  is  that  for  them  all  the  clamorous  accidents  of 
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our  civilisation  have  become  an  absorbing  and  sometimes  a  tragic 
experience  in  themselves,  as  though  the  very  noise  had  startled 
them  into  a  conviction  that  it  was  in  itself  a  fundamental  and 
significant  thing.  The  roar  and  the  savagery  and  the  reek  which 
are  a  part  of  Chicago,  for  example,  seem  to  provoke  Mr 
Sandburg  into  a  kind  of  determination  to  answer  them  back  in 
their  own  terms,  and  he  does  it  with  courage  and  mastery.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  other  perceptions  as  well,  hot 
this  perception  does  loom  very  largely  in  his  poetic  mood.  And 
so  it  is  with  poets  like  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay  and,  in  a  more  rustic 
manner,  Mr.  Lee  Masters  and  Mr.  Frost,  and,  allowing  for  all 
her  varied  and  traditional  scholarship.  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  But 
for  Mr.  Eobinson  these  things  hardly  exist  at  all.  When  thev 
do  he  only  turns  to  them  as  an  occasional  poet,  momentarily 
disturbed  from  his  habitual  concerns  as  he  might  be  by  a  street 
accident.  His  preoccupation  is  the  spirit  of  man,  not  assailed 
and  tortured  by  that  movement  of  life  which  we  call  civilisation, 
but  seen,  as  it  were,  detached  from  this  influence  and  labouring 
in  all  the  ironies  and  aspirations  of  its  own  nature.  Mr. 
Eobinson  is  in  the  true  Greek  tradition  in  this,  that,  whereas 
most  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  are  poets  see  man  beset  by 
society,  which  is  circumstance,  he  sees  man  beset  by  his  own 
character,  which  is  fate. 

Again,  unlike  most  of  his  American  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Eobinson  in  his  verse  structure  is  almost  always  traditional.  With 
hardly  an  exception  throughout  his  collected  poems  he  uses  the 
normal  blank  verse  line,  the  four-  or  six-  or  eight-lined  rhymed 
stanza,  generally  with  four  or  five  beats  to  the  line,  and  masteri! 
these  with  his  own  rhythmic  personality,  as  practically  every 
great  poet  in  the  English  language  has  done  these  five  hundred 
years.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  I  have  said  before  elsewhere, 
the  commonest  error  of  a  certain  school  of  critics  and  poets  is 
that  they  continually  confuse  the  functions  and  virtues  of  metre 
with  those  of  rhythm.  Metrical  forms  are  slowly  evolved  in  the 
cumulative  consciousness  of  a  race,  and  their  acceptance  by  a 
succession  of  poets  is  governed  by  their  peculiar  fitness  to  the 
genius  of  the  language.  No  individual  mind  at  this  time  of  day, 
for  example,  could  possibly  discover  beyond  all  argument  that, 
whereas  the  five-foot  iambic  line  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  English  of  a  very  wide  range  of  poetic  feeling,  the 
Alexandrine  is,  broadly  speaking,  of  no  use  at  all  for  the  English 
language.  That  is  to  say,  w’e  could  drop  the  Alexandrine  from 
our  poetry  entirely  without  any  likely  loss  at  all,  whereas  the 
exclusion  of  our  normal  blank  verse  line  would  be  an  extremely 
heavy  loss  to  every  future  poet.  But  we  are  to-day  aware  of  this. 
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not  through  sudden  revelation  to  our  own  understanding,  but 
I)ecau8e  of  an  instinct  bred  out  of  five  centuries  of  poetic  practice. 
.4nd  the  poet  who  thinks  that  by  submitting  himself,  not  slavishly 
but  as  a  true  inheritor,  to  this  condition  of  his  art  he  is  in  some 
way  stunting  his  own  personality,  confuses  self-respect  with  ego¬ 
mania,  and  is  fit  not  for  Parnassus  but  for  Bedlam.  The  lucid 
poet  knows  that  within  those  metrical  forms  there  is  infinite 
scope  for  the  impress  of  his  own  rhythmic  sense,  and  he  knows 
that  in  this  collaboration  between  tradition  and  his  invention 
is  the  only  sure  hope  of  any  poetic  completeness.  Mr.  Eobinson 
is  with  the  masters  of  his  art  in  recognising  this  without  ques¬ 
tion,  almost,  it  would  seem,  without  conscious  choice.  And  of 
his  metrical  manner  no  more  need  be  said  than  that. 

The  rhythmic  life  itself  within  his  verse  is  very  subtly  governed 
by  his  whole  poetic  character.  In  reading  poetry  one  becomes 
more  and  more  aware  of  a  curious  distinction  between  two 
groups,  in  one  or  the  other  of  w'hich  almost  every  poet  can  be 
placed.  It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suggest  that  great  poetry  can 
be  turned  into  prose  without  destruction  of  its  meaning,  but  it 
is  true  that  some  great  poets,  even  in  their  most  impassioned 
work,  have  what  may  be  called  a  prose  quality,  while  others  have 
not.  There  are  two  kinds  of  magic  in  poetry,  that  of  precision 
and  that  of  suggestion,  and  preference  for  one  above  the  other 
may  remain  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  In  the  first  group  I 
should  place  such  poets  as  Milton ,  Matthew  Arnold,  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Eobinson,  while  in  the  second  such  as  Coleridge,  the 
Keats  of  La  Belle  Dame,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Mr.  de  la  Mare. 
.\nd  for  some  of  us  that  quality  of  precision  results  in  a  still 
lucidity  which  is  more  poignant  and  magical  than  any  glamorous 
world  of  whispers  and  shadows.  How^ever  this  may  be,  Mr. 
Robinson’s  poetry  is  from  begirming  to  end  informed  always  by 
this  quality  in  a  very  marked  degree,  and  it  is  a  quality  that  gives 
his  rhythm  its  unmistakable  character.  His  music  is  never 
languorous,  or  slow,  or  trembling,  or  remote.  It  is,  rather,  always 
perfectly  clear  in  its  modulation,  simple  in  its  accent,  and  yet 
as  full  always  of  delightful  surprise  as  that  of  any  of  the  most 
delicate  weavers  of  suggestion.  His  is  rather  a  tragic  world, 
generally  a  deeply  tragic  world.  He  celebrates  it  not  in  the 
haunted  cadences  of  sorceresses  round  the  fire  but  with  the  clear 
melodic  ease  of  a  w^ell- voiced  countryman  at  the  inn. 

FLAMMONDE 

'*  The  man  Flammonde,  from  God  knows  where, 

With  firm  address  and  foreign  air, 

With  news  of  nations  in  his  talk 
And  something  royal  in  his  walk. 
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With  glint  of  iron  in  his  eyes. 

But  never  doubt,  nor  yet  surprise. 
Appeared,  and  stayed,  and  held  his  head 
As  one  by  kings  accredited. 

**  Erect,  with  his  alert  repose 
About  him,  and  about  his  clothes. 

He  pictured  all  tradition  hears 
.  Of  what  we  owe  to  fifty  years. 

His  cleansing  heritage  of  tsiste 
Paraded  neither  want  nor  waste  ; 

And  what  he  needed  for  his  fee 
To  live,  he  borrowed  graciously. 


“  He  never  told  us  what  he  was, 

Or  what  mischance,  or  other  cause. 
Had  banished  him  from  better  days 
To  play  the  Prince  of  Cutaways. 
Meanwhile  he  played  surpassing  well 
A  part,  for  most,  unplayable  ; 

In  fine,  one  pauses,  half  afraid 
To  say  for  certain  that  he  played. 


“  For  that,  one  may  as  well  forego 
Conviction  as  to  yes  or  no  ; 

Nor  can  I  say  just  how  intense 
Would  then  have  been  the  difference 
To  several,  who,  having  striven 
In  vain  to  get  what  he  was  given. 

Would  see  the  stranger  taken  on 
By  friends  not  easy  to  bo  won. 

“  Moreover,  many  a  malcontent 
He  soothed  and  foimd  mtxnificent ; 

His  courtesy  beguiled  and  foiled 
Suspicion  that  his  years  were  soiled  ; 

His  mien  distinguished  any  crowd. 

His  credit  strengthened  when  he  bowed  ; 
And  women,  young  and  old,  were  fond 
Of  looking  at  the  man  Flammonde. 


“  There  was  a  woman  in  our  town 
On  whom  the  fashion  was  to  frown  ; 
But  while  our  talk  renewed  the  tinge 
Of  a  long-faded  scarlet  fringe. 

The  man  Flammonde  saw  none  of  that. 
And  what  he  saw  we  wondered  at — 
That  none  of  us,  in  her  distress. 

Could  hide  or  find  our  littleness. 
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“  There  was  a  boy  that  all  agreed 
Had  shut  within  him  the  rare  seed 
Of  learning.  We  could  understand. 

But  none  of  us  could  lift  a  hand. 

The  man  Flammonde  appraised  the  youth, 
And  told  a  few  of  us  the  truth  ; 

And  thereby,  for  a  little  gold, 

A  flowered  future  was  unrolled 

“  There  were  two  citizens  who  fought 
For  years  and  years,  and  over  nought ; 
They  made  life  awkward  for  their  friends, 
And  shortened  their  own  di\adends. 

The  man  Flammonde  said  what  was  wrong 
Should  be  made  right :  nor  was  it  long 
Befoi’e  they  were  again  in  line. 

And  had  each  other  in  to  dine. 

“  And  these  I  mention  are  but  four 
Of  many  out  of  many  more. 

So  much  for  them.  But  what  of  him — 

So  firm  in  every  look  and  limb  ? 

What  small  satanio  sort  of  kink 
Was  in  his  brain  ?  What  broken  link 
Withheld  him  from  the  destinies 
That  came  so  near  to  being  his  ? 

“  What  was  he,  when  we  came  to  sift 
His  meaning,  and  to  note  the  drift 
Of  incommunicable  ways 
That  make  us  ponder  while  we  praise  7 
Why  was  it  that  his  charm  revealed 
Somehow  the  surface  of  a  shield  ? 

What  was  it  that  we  never  caught  ? 

What  was  he,  and  what  was  he  not  ? 

“  How  much  it  was  of  him  we  met 
We  cannot  ever  know  ;  nor  yet 
Shall  all  he  gave  us  quite  atone 
For  what  was  his,  and  his  alone  ; 

Nor  need  we  now,  since  he  knew  best, 
Nomish  an  ethical  unrest ; 

Rarely  at  once  will  nature  give 
The  power  to  be  Flammonde  and  live 

“We  cannot  know  how  much  we  learn 
From  those  who  never  will  return, 

Until  a  flash  of  unforeseen 
Remembrance  falls  on  what  has  been. 
We’ve  eeKih  a  darkening  hill  to  climb  ; 

And  this  is  why,  from  time  to  time 
In  Tilbury  Town,  we  look  beyond 
Horizons  for  the  man  Flammonde.’* 
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This  is  an  admirable  example  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  manner,  and  it 
is  very  suggestive  both  as  to  the  quality  and  the  interests  of  his 
mind.  Over  and  over  again  in  this  poem  are  instances  of  that 
exquisite  clarity  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

‘  What  small  satanic][sort  of  kink 
Was  in  his  brain  ?  What  broken  link 
Withheld  him  from  the  destinies 
That  came  so  near  to  being  his  ?  ” 

and  again, 

“  Nor  need  we  now,  since  he  knew  best,  I 

Nourish  an  ethicabunrest.  .  .  .” 

Such  things  as  these  seem  to  me  to  be  consummate  in  their 
mastery,  touching  the  farthest  difificulties  of  poetic  writing.  The 
English  poet  now  living  who  does  the  same  kind  of  thing  most 
surely  is,  I  think,  Mrs.  Meynell.  She,  too,  knows  the  virtue  of 
such  exact,  uncompromising  words.  It  is  when  a  poet  writes 
with  this  measured  certainty,  rather  than  with  the  vehemence  of 
frustration,  that  we  know  that  emotion  is  moving  most  deeply. 
The  false  critics  of  poetry  are  constantly  confusing  this  steady 
incandescence  with  the  cold  and  passionless,  looking  rather  for 
crude  colours  and  protestations  and  wistful  stammerings  as  the 
signs  of  poetry.  But  the  wise  reader  knows  that  directly  he 
comes  to  this  kind  of  chastity  in  writing,  when  the  virtues  of  the 
finest  prose  are  informed  with  the  magic  of  poetry,  he  is  in  the 
regions  of  the  rarest  poetic  discovery.  Suddenly  to  find  such 
lines  as  these  just  quoted  and  repeated  is  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
beauty  and  pathos,  and  Mr.  Robinson  with  great  art  constantly 
moves  from  such  lines  to  a  yet  barer  simplicity,  and  with 

“  And  women,  young  and  old,  were  fond 
Of  looking  at  the  man  Flammonde.  ...” 

and 

‘‘  We’ve  each  a  darkening  hill  to  climb  ; 

And  this  is  why,  from  time  to  time 
In  Tilbury  Town,  we  look  beyond 
Horizons  for  the  man  Flammonde.” 

brings  us  very  near  to  tears.  I  know,  indeed,  of  hardly  any  poet 
in  the  language  who  more  surely  or  constantly  communicates  a 
sense  of  tragic  pity.  There  can  be  no  greater  praise,  and  yet  I 
do  not  think  it  is  too  great,  than  to  say  that  passages  like  those 
quoted,  and  they  are  common  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  work,  remind 
us  of  the  supreme  close  of  Samson  Agonistes. 

“  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 

Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble.” 
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It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  make  a  close  analysis 
of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  work  in  all  its  many  kinds.  His 
Collected  Poems  fill  six  hundred  pages  and  range  from  the 
smallest  lyric  of  occasion  to  narrative  poems  of  three  thousand 
lines  in  length.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it  ever  very  profitable 
to  explain  in  detail  what  a  poet  is  writing  about,  since  what  he 
says  can  be  said  only  in  the  way  that  he  says  it.  One  can  but 
point  out  his  general  methods  and  note  the  tendencies  of  his 
moods.  The  Man  Flammonde  represents  very  fairly  a  common 
way  with  Mr.  Robinson.  The  man  who  is  kept  from  “  the  destinies 
which  come  so  near  to  being  his”  is  constantly  in  his  thought, 
and  there  is  a  large  group  of  poems  in  which  he  figures,  in  great 
psychological  variety  but  always  wdth  the  same  poignancy. 
“My  dreams  have  all  come  true  for  other  men,”  says  one  of  his 
derelict  heroes,  and  the  poet  sees  character  bewildered  and 
mired  no  less  among  the  romantic  glories  of  Arthur’s  court  than 
in  the  slums  of  New  York.  With  this  tragic  sense  we  find 
nearly  always  in  his  work  an  ironic  touch  which  makes  it  not 
only  moving  but  always  interesting,  or,  as  Rossetti  had  it, 
amusing.  Since  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  poet,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  this  irony  there  is  no  touch  of  cynicism,  though  severity 
is  not  unknown  to  it.  He  can  not  only  give  character  single 
statement,  as  in  the  Flammonde  poem,  but  he  can  show  it  very 
finely  in  conflict,  as  in  Llewellyn  and  the  Tree,  a  poem  of  perfect 
dramatic  proportions,  which,  in  spite  of  its  length,  I  will  quote 
here  at  the  expense  of  many  shorter  passages  which  I  should 
like  to  have  given. 

LLEWELLYN  AND  THE  TREE. 

“  Could  he  have  made  Priscilla  share 
The  paradise  that  he  had  planned, 

Llewelljm  would  have  loved  his  wife 
As  well  as  any  in  the  land. 

"  Coiild  he  have  made  Priscilla  cease 
To  goad  him  for  what  God  left  out, 

Llewellyn  would  have  been  as  mild 
As  any  we  have  read  about. 

“  Could  all  have  been  as  all  was  not, 

Llewellyn  would  have  had  no  story  ; 

He  would  have  stayed  a  quiet  man 
And  gone  his  quiet  way  to  glory. 

“  But  howsoever  mild  he  was, 

Priscilla  was  implacable ; 

And  whatsoever  timid  hopes 
He  built — she  foimd  them,  and  they  fell. 
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“  Priscilla,  wcurmer  than  her  name, 

And  shriller  than  the  sound  of  saws. 
Pursued  Llewellyn  once  too  far. 

Not  knowing  quite  the  man  he  was. 

“  The  more  she  said,  the  fiercer  clung 
The  stinging  garment  of  his  wrath  ; 
And  this  was  all  before  the  day 

When  Time  tossed  roses  in  his  path. 

*  *  *  * 

“  And  she  who  brought  them,  being  Fate, 
Made  roses  do  the  work  of  specu^. 
Though  many  made  no  more  of  her 
Than  civet,  coral,  rouge,  and  years. 

“You  ask  us  what  Llewellyn  saw. 

But  why  ask  what  may  not  be  given  ? 
To  some  will  come  a  time  when  change 
Itself  is  beauty,  if  not  heaven. 

“  One  afternoon  Priscilla  spoke. 

And  her  shrill  history  was  done  ; 

At  any  rate,  she  never  spoke 
Like  that  again  to  anyone. 

“  One  cold  October  afternoon 

Great  fimy  smote  the  silent  air  ; 

And  then  Llewellyn  leapt  and  fled 
Like  one  with  hornets  in  his  hair. 

“  Llewellyn  left  us,  and  he  said 

Forever,  leaving  few  to  doubt  him  ; 
And  so,  through  frost  and  clicking  leaves. 
The  Tilbury  way  went  on  without  him. 

“  And  slowly,  through  the  Tilbury  mist. 
The  stillness  of  October  gold 
Went  out  like  beauty  from  a  face. 
Priscilla  watched  it,  and  grew  old. 

“  He  fled,  still  clutching  in  his  flight 
The  roses  that  had  been  his  fall ; 

The  Scarlet  One,  as  you  surmise. 

Fled  with  him,  coral,  rouge,  and  all. 

“  Priscilla,  waiting,  saw  the  change 
Of  twenty  slow  October  moons  ; 

And  then  she  vanished,  in  her  turn 
To  be  forgotten,  hke  old  times. 

“  So  they  were  gone — all  three  of  them, 

I  should  have  said,  and  said  no  more. 
Had  not  a  face  once  on  Broadway 
Been  one  that  I  hod  seen  before. 
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The  face  and  hands  and  hair  were  old, 
But  neither  time  nor  penury 
Could  quench  within  Llewellyn’s  eyes 
The  shine  of  his  one  victory. 

«  *  *  * 

His  fictive  merchandise  1  bought 
For  him  to  keep  and  show  again, 
Then  led  him  slowly  from  the  crush 
Of  his  cold-shouldered  fellow  men. 

‘  And  so,  Llewelljm,’  I  began — 

‘  Not  so,’  he  said  ;  *  not  so  at  all : 

I’ve  tried  the  world,  and  found  it  good. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  this  fall. 

‘  And  what  the  world  has  left  of  me 
Will  go  now  in  a  little  while.’ 

And  what  the  world  had  left  of  him 
Was  partly  an  unholy  guile. 

‘  That  I  have  paid  for  being  calm 
Is  what  you  see,  if  you  have  eyes  ; 
For  let  a  man  be  calm  too  long. 

He  pays  for  much  before  he  dies. 

*  Be  calm  when  you  are  growing  old 

And  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
Pour  not  the  wine  of  life  too  thin 
If  water  means  the  death  of  you. 

‘  You  say  I  might  have  learnt  at  home 
The  truth  in  season  to  be  strong  T 
Not  so  ;  I  took  the  wine  of  life 
Too  thin,  and  I  was  calm  too  long. 

*  Like  others  who  are  strong  too  late. 

For  me  there  was  no  going  back  ; 

For  I  had  foimd  smother  speed. 

And  I  was  on  the  other  track. 

‘  God  knows  how  far  I  might  have  gone 
Or  what  there  might  have  been  to  see 
But  my  speed  had  a  sudden  end. 

And  here  you  have  the  end  of  me.’ 

The  end  or  not,  it  may  be  now 
But  little  farther  from  the  truth 
To  say  those  worn  satiric  eyes 
Had  something  of  immortal  youth. 

He  may  among  the  millions  here 
Be  one  ;  or  he  may,  quite  as  well, 

Be  gone  to  find  again  the  Tree 

Of  Knowledge,  out  of  which  he  fell 
A  A  2 
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“  He  may  be  near  us,  dreaming  yet 
Of  unrepented  rouge  and  coral ; 

Or  in  a  grave  without  a  name 
May  be  as  far  off  as  a  moral.” 

“  As  far  off  as  a  moral.”  That  is  one  of  Mr.  Eobinson’a 
charming  touches  of  irony.  Perhaps  the  silhest  affectation  o( 
a  rather  assertive  school  of  contemporary  criticism  is  that  poetry 
and  moral  conviction  cannot  live  together,  or  that,  at  least,  if  a 
poet  has  moral  convictions  the  only  decent  thing  he  can  do  is 
to  be  quiet  about  them.  One  has  only  to  say  over  to  oneself 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Browning,  to  reduce  the  whole  theory  to  nonsense,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  one  very  commonly  advanced  in  these  days.  A 
particular  critic  may  have  no  interest  in  a  particular  poet’s  moral 
substance,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  No  poet 
asks  the  critic’s  suffrage  in  this  matter,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  his 
purpose  to  impose  his  own  moral  conviction  upon  anybody  else, 
Wordsworth’s  moral  conviction  may  or  may  not  be  of  importance 
to  me,  but  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  him,  and  that  is  what 
matters  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  Without  it  his  poetry 
simply  would  not  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  soil  out  of 
which  the  flowers  of  that  poetry  spring.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  soil  here  and  there  runs  a  little  thin,  but  nobody  reasonably 
looks  for  uniform  jierfection  even  in  a  great  poet.  The  point  is 
that  the  critics  who  accuse  a  poet  like  Wordsworth  of  a  too 
prevalent  desire  to  improve  the  occasion  are  mere  virtuosi  playing 
with  the  great  passions  of  the  world  that  Wordsworth  so  fully 
lived.  It  is  the  old  story ;  it  does  not  matter  at  all  what  the 
particular  nature  of  the  poet’s  moral  conclusions  may  be.  No 
moral  worlds  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of,  say,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Shelley  and  Swinburne,  but  in  each  case  the  poetry 
of  these  men  was  just  a  condition  of  that  moral  world  informed 
by  genius  and  nothing  else  whatever.  And  every  poet  of  im¬ 
portance  from  iEschylus  down  to  Mr.  Eobinson  has  fearlessly  | 
recognised  this  principle  in  his  art.  Mr.  Eobinson  wants  to 
instruct  no  one;  but  moral  purpose  and  pity  burn  passionately, 
though  with  a  quiet  flame,  throughout  his  work,  and  when  a 
critic  tells  us  that  he  finds  him  duller  than  Wordsworth  at  his 
dullest  we  have  a  perfect  epitome  of  nearly  all  that  is  false  in 
the  aforesaid  school  of  criticism. 

John  Drink w.4ter. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  CALIPHATE. 


Thebe  is  perhaps  no  question  in  the  Orient  at  the  present  time 
of  greater  interest  than  that  of  the  Caliphate,  for  on  it  hinges 
the  whole  future  of  Islam  and  the  loyalty  of  our  Mahometan 
fellow-subjects.  A  hasty  solution  of  this  problem  might  lead  to 
the  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  a  “Jihad”  of  Crescent  against 
Cross,  an  awakening  of  militant  Islam  to  secure  the  possession 
of  Asia,  and  a  return  to  the  old  days  when  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  was  borne  northwards  and  westwards  from  Arabia,  over 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  Danube,  and  over  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Loire. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  thinking  Moslems  that 
the  interests  of  Islam  do  not  lie  with  the  falling  fortunes  of 
Mustafa  Kemal,  and  that  the  Osmanlis’  title  to  be  “  Com¬ 
manders  ”  of  the  Faithful  is  historically  and  morally  worthless. 

The  delicate  task  of  transferring  the  Caliphate  to  another  house 
without  offending  the  sensibilities  of  Islam  has  been  rendered 
more  acute  within  the  last  two  years  by  two  factors,  of  which 
the  first  w^as  the  action  of  the  French  in  depriving  our  ally,  the 
Emir  Faisal,  of  Syria,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  France,  as 
"mandatory  ”  for  Syria,  was  clearly  going  beyond  her  rights. 
Sjria  is  no  Algeria  or  Morocco.  It  boasts  a  superior  civilisa¬ 
tion,  which  the  Ommeyads  gave  it,  and  which  can  only  be 
prejudiced  by  European  colonial  methods.  One  may  not  criticise 
one’s  Allies,  however  much  “  Pertinax  ”  may  rail  against  “per¬ 
fidious  Albion  ”  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  but  we  must  state  that 
the  march  of  General  Gouraud  on  Damascus  has  rendered  in¬ 
finitely  more  difficult  the  task  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  per¬ 
suading  Islam  that  the  Entente  are  in  the  Orient  for  di.sinterested 
motives.  “Satis  dixi."  This  action,  too,  by  discrediting  the 
Sherrifian  house,  has  turned  many  Moslems  to  place  their  trust 
in  the  Turks  :  which  brings  me  to  the  second  recent  problem 
which  has  stirred  Islam  to  the  quick. 

The  Greco-Turkish  War,  arising  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
has  given  the  Moslem  world  fresh  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  Entente.  We  may  snub  King  Constantine  at  Athens,  w^e 
may  repeatedly  write  that  the  Treaty  was  a  birthday  gift  to 
M.  Venizelos  for  consideration  received,  but  we  cannot  persuade 
Islam  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  Greeks  have  not  our 
sjTnpathy  in  their  war  for  the  liberation  of  Ionia. 

French  and  Italians  may  abandon  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mustafa’s  Kurdish  irregulars,  but  they 
cannot  consistently  cry  out  for  the  repeal  of  a  carefully  conceived 
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treaty  which  gave  the  Turko-Bulgar  majority  in  Thrace  to 
Hellenic  rule,  and,  by  leaving  the  Greek  army  in  Anatolia,  cot 
off  the  hinterland  from  the  sea.  Their  attempt  now  to  retain 
their  own  doubtful  concessions  in  Adalia  and  Syria  by  sacrificing 
the  Greeks,  who  have  some  ethnographical  claims  to  Ionia  and 
Eastern  Thrace,  merely  exposes  the  Entente  to  the  contemptuous 
mistrust  of  Islam.  This  is  no  place  to  say  anything  about  the 
merits  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  but,  if  it  is  lightly  to  be  amended 
why  stop  there?  Why  not  amend  the  iniquitous  Treaty  of  Neuilly, 
which  places  Bulgaria  under  an  intolerable  burden,  or  that  o( 
St.  Germain,  which  deprives  German- Austria  of  the  means  o! 
existence?  Further,  as  long  as  the  Hellenes  are  victorious,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  alter  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  to  their 
disadvantage ;  and  hence  other  means  must  be  found  to  convince 
Islam  that  the  Turks  are  not  the  true  defenders  of  the  Prophet’s 
faith,  and  that  the  cardinal  points  of  Islam  are  not  in  danger. 

By  these  “  cardinal  points  ”  I  refer  first  to  the  spiritual  dignity 
of  the  Caliphate,  which  since  1616  has  been  vested  in  the  House 
of  Othman ;  and  secondly  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places. 
For,  although  Mecca  and  Medina  stand  forth  in  pre-eminence  of 
sanctity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Damascus,  the  capital  of  the 
Ommeyads,  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  Abbasides,  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Prophet  had  his  heavenly  vision,  and  Stambul,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Osmanli  Sultans,  have  acquired  a  sanctity  only 
second  to  those  I  have  mentioned.  To  drive  the  Turks  from 
Stambul,  to  exile  the  Caliph  Mahomet  VI.  to  Bmsa  or  else¬ 
where,  will  clearly  strike  at  both  these  points,  unless  we  can 
find  in  the  pages  of  history  some  extenuating  circumstances 
which  may  help  Islam  to  bear  the  blow  more  philosophically. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  r^sumi  of  the  historyof 
the  Caliphate  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day,  in  order  to 
examine  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Othman  to  be  the  spiritual 
head  of  Islam.  We  shall  see,  in  tracing  the  succession  of  Com¬ 
manders  of  the  Faithful,  that  there  has  never  been  a  Caliph 
whom  contemporaneous  and  future  Moslems  united  in  acknow¬ 
ledging.  The  first  three  successors  of  the  Prophet,  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar  bin  Khattab,  and  Othman  bin  Affan,  are  not  regarded  by 
the  Shiahs,  who  are  largely  predominant  in  Persia,  as  legiti¬ 
mate  rulers,  even  though  all  Islam  at  the  time  obeyed  their  rule. 
The  Shiahs  hold  Ali,  Mahomet’s  cousin  and  son-in-law,  to  be 
his  only  true  successor.  Hence  the  Shiahs,  except  with  regard 
to  occasional  rulers,  such  as  Omar  II.  of  the  Ommeyads,  and 
Al-Mamun  of  the  Abbasides,  W’ho  were  not  hostile  to  the  memory 
of  Ali  and  his  sons,  Hassan  and  Hosein,  hold  the  Caliphs  vene¬ 
rated  by  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world  in  detestation  as  usurpers 
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jnd  schismatics.  I  emphasise  this  point  to  show  that  the  House 
of  Othman  has  never  been  regarded  as  legitimate  by  the  Shiahs, 
who  probably  number  a  third  of  Islam. 

After  the  murder  of  the  Caliph  Othman  in  656,  the  people  of 
the  Hedjaz  and  Iraq  chose  Ali  as  Caliph,  but  the  Syrians  clave 
to  their  popular  governor,  Moawiyah  bin  Abu  Sofian,  of  the 
House  of  Ommeya,  an  older  branch  of  the  Koreish  than  that  of 
Haschiin,  from  which  the  Prophet  himself,  Abu  Bekr,  Omar  and 
Ali  were  descended,  although  Abu  Sofian  had  been  one  of  the 
Prophet’s  bitterest  enemies,  and  his  conversion  had  been  dictated 
by  the  threat  of  death.  The  civil  war  between  Ali  and  his 
competitors  went  on  wdth  varying  fortunes,  until  the  former 
was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Hassan,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Moawiyah,  on  condition  of  the  re¬ 
version  to  the  throne.  Hassan  predeceased  his  rival,  and  the 
Caliph’s  attempt  to  make  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  person  of 
his  son  Yezid  provoked  the  famous  march  and  martyrdom  of 
Hosein  bin  Ali,  and  the  subsequent  setting  up  of  Abdalla  bin 
Zobeir  as  rival  Caliph  in  the  Hedjaz. 

In  the  reign  of  Abdelmelik  bin  Meruan,  however,  the  House 
of  Ommeya,  established  at  Damascus,  triumphed  over  its  com¬ 
petitors,  and  till  a.d.  750  it  reigned  supreme.  In  that  year 
Meruan  II.  was  overthrown  by  Abul  Abbas,  who  founded  the 
Abbaside  dynasty  at  Bagdad,  which  lasted  until  1258,  although 
the  rule  of  the  Caliphs  from  about  860  onwards  was  purely 
nominal.  A  branch  of  the  Ommeyads  under  Abder-Eahman  bin 
Moawiyah  successfully  established  itself  in  755  at  Cordoba,  in 
Spain,  and  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  Bagdad  ;  and  after  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  brilliant  rulers,  the  eighth  Emir  of  the  line,  Abderrahman 
III.,  el  Nasir,  about  930,  took  the  decisive  step  of  proclaiming 
himself  Caliph,  with  the  title  of  “  Ledinalla  ”  (the  Victorious  of 
God)  and  “  Alnasir  ”  (Defender  of  the  Divine  Law).  This  title 
was  henceforward  borne  by  his  successors  until  the  fall  of  Hishara 
III.  in  1031  extinguished  the  dynasty. 

In  Spain  and  Africa  dynasty  after  dynasty  arose,  of  whom  the 
Fatimites,  Almoravides,  Almohades  and  Nasrides  were  the 
most  distinguished.  Yacub  A1  Mansur,  third  Emir  of  the  Almo¬ 
hades,  the  victor  of  Alarcos,  failed  to  obtain  from  Saladin 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  as  Emir  el  Munemin,  “  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,”  which  was  reserved  for  the  puppet  Caliph, 
Moktadi,  at  Bagdad.  But  Yacub’s  successor,  the  proud 
Mohamed  el  Nasir,  arrogated  the  title  of  Miramolin  (Emir  el 
Munemin),  thus  disregarding  the  Abbaside  Caliph  entirely; 
and  contemporary  princes  regarded  him  as  such. 

When  Hulagu  took  Bagdad  in  1258  and  slew  the  Caliph  Mos- 
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tasir,  another  Abbaside  was  set  up  in  Cairo  under  Beybars  el 
Mostansir  by  name,  and  henceforth  until  1538  a  succession  of 
puppets  ruled  as  Calipts  at  Cairo,  with  no  authority  and  purely 
spiritual  functions.  When  Selim  I.  overthrew  the  Beys  in  1516 
he  took  under  his  wing  the  Abbaside  puppet  of  the  day,  and  the 
last  Abbaside,  el  Mottawikkel  IV.,  in  1538  bequeathed  bis  rights 
to  Selim’s  son,  Suleiman  the  Magnificent.  This  and  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Places  constituted  Turkey’s  sole  claim  to  the 
spiritual  headship  of  Islam,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  except 
as  a  result  of  victory  in  the  field,  it  is  a  very  poor  one.  It  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  Persia  voluntarily. 

The  successive  Moroccan  dynasties,  the  Beni  Merines,  the 
Saadi  Sherrifs  and  the  Filali  Sherrifs,  who  all  assumed  the  title 
of  Sultan,  paid  no  regard  either  to  the  Abbasides  of  Cairo  or 
to  their  heirs  at  Starnbul,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  Sultans 
of  Turkey,  such  as  Suleiman  or  Selim  the  Sot,  possessed  fleets 
of  corsairs  to  enforce  their  will. 

Besides  the  historical  weakness  of  the  Turkish  claim  to  rule, 
which  was  due  entirely  to  the  sword,  there  are  three  main  ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  which  alone  should  suffice  to  degrade  the  Turks 
in  the  eyes  of  true  Mahometans.  In  the  first  place  they  are  of 
Turanian,  not  of  Arab,  origin.  Secondly,  and  as  a  corollary  of  the 
first,  the  Ottoman  Caliph  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish, 
which  should  be  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  Emir  el  Munemin. 
If  the  Koreishites  were  extinct,  there  might  be  some  excuse 
for  the  succession  to  pass  to  outsiders,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
Koreishites  able,  and  no  doubt  willing,  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Caliphate  :  our  good  ally,  the  Sherrif  Hussein,  for 
example,  and  his  three  gallant  sons,  Abdalla,  king  of  Trans- 
jordania,  Faisal,  king  of  Iraq,  and  Ali.  So  that  the  Abbasides, 
in  negotiating  their  bad  title  to  persons  who  were  not  qualified 
for  it,  catisd  timoris,  were  merely  perpetrating  a  fraud  upoo 
Islam  which  four  centuries’  duration  has  not  made  good. 

Thirdly,  the  Ottoman  Sultans  are  notoriously  bad  Moslems. 
They  have  disregarded  the  precepts  of  Islam.  Many,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  the  house  of  Othman  have  had  recourse  to  the  pro¬ 
scribed  wine  :  witness  Selim  the  “  Sot,”  Amurath  IV.,  and 
Ibrahim.  Their  rule  has  been  based  upon  force  and  force  alone; 
Islam  tolerated  them  only  because  they  held  their  own  in  the 
field  against  ”  infidels  ”  ;  and  now'  that  they  are  incompetent 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  Giaour,  and  have  brought  Islam 
into  disrepute  by  their  crimes  and  malpractices,  reason  the  more 
that  they  must  be  deposed  from  their  high  estate.  The  ‘‘  Young 
Turk”  Party,  which  is  mostly  Jew  by  birth,  is  notoriously  lax 
in  its  observance  of  the  Koran,  and  while  no  one  will  deny  that 
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there  are  good  Mussulmans  among  the  Turks,  honest  Moslems 
need  not  object  to  the  transference  of  the  Caliphate  to  the 
Koreisb,  or  the  seat  of  power  to  Mecca  and  Medina. 

While  they  were  ascendant  the  Turks  persecuted,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  Arab  culture  and  the  Arab  language. 
Many  devout  Moslems,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  looked 
with  disfavour  on  the  violation  of  the  Divine  law,  were  cruelly 
put  to  death.  No  one  can  pretend  that  King  Hussein  would 
have  staked  his  all  against  the  Osmanlis  had  conditions  in  the 
Hedjaz  been  at  least  tolerable.  No  one  could  assert  that  the 
Prophet  or  his  successors  would  have  tolerated  the  bond  by 
which  Turkey  sold  herself  to  the  infidel  German,  or  the  massacre 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Armenians.  The  stern  rebuke  of  the 
Caliph  Omar  to  his  general,  Khaled,  after  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Damascus  had  been  violated  may  be  remembered. 

No  reasonable  person  would  advocate  any  course  of  policy 
which  would  infuriate  the  public  opinion  of  Islam,  and  lose  us 
the  loyalty  of  our  millions  of  Mahometan  fellow-citizens.  But 
between  this  and  the  retention  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  with  the  certainty  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenian,  Greek  and  Arab  populations,  with  the  practical 
result  of  the  union  of  the  Young  Turks,  who  are  the  pre¬ 
dominating  factor  in  Ottoman  Government,  with  the  Soviet  of 
Russia,  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 

There  are  alternatives  to  Turkish  rule.  There  were  Caliphs 
and  Emirs  under  whom  the  flag  of  Islam  was  carried  in  triumph 
north,  east,  and  west,  and  with  the  relegation  of  the  Osmanlis 
to  Anatolia,  where  they  belong,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Islam  wdll  receive  a  mortal  blow  from  which  it  will  not  be 
able  to  recover.  The  Holy  Places,  Mecca,  Medina,  Bagdad  and 
Jerusalem,  are  once  again  in  the  possession  of  the  House  of 
Koreish,  which  has  not  hesitated  to  take  up  arms,  and  success¬ 
fully  too,  against  the  pseudo-Caliph  of  the  House  of  Othman. 
Noble  sovereigns  there  may  have  been  amongst  the  Ottoman 
house,  but  the  degeneracy  of  the  dynasty  has  steadily  increased, 
though  public  opinion  states  that  the  present  Sultan  is  well 
intentioned  and  endow'ed  with  ability.  But  anyone  who  would 
assert  that  the  same  degeneracy  has  befallen  the  Koreishites  need 
only  look  at  the  gallantry  shown  by  the  Sherrifian  leaders  in 
the  war,  and  in  particular  by  the  Emir  Faisal. 

WTiatever  one  may  think  of  the  Turk,  socially  or  as  a  soldier, 
our  eyes  need  not  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  he  has  turned  the 
lands  he  has  settled  in  into  a  desert.  Since  his  departure  from 
Hellas  and  the  Balkan  States  the  economic  conditions  of  those 
countries  have  steadily  advanced.  Syria,  which  under  the 
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Ommeyads  could  hold  its  own  with  any  land  for  fertility  of  soil 
and  prosperity,  Egypt  and  Iraq  are  no  sooner  freed  from  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  Osmanlis  than  they  are  reborn  to  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  peaceful  development.  One  may  truthfully 
say  of  the  Turk — as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  of  Austrian  rule — “  You 
cannot  put  your  finger  upon  one  place  on  the  map  and  say, 

‘  There  Turkey  has  done  good.’  ”  Murder,  pillage,  hateful  lust, 
exaction  and  a  total  incompetence  of  government,  these  are  the 
main  characteristics  of  Ottoman  rule,  and  yet  there  are  many 
persons  still  found — generally  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  sympa. 
thise  with  their  country’s  enemies,  and  look  coldly  upon  our 
allies — who  advocate  the  retention  of  Turkey  within  her  present 
limits. 

The  fatal  principles  of  Metternich,  Castlereagh  and  Disraeli, 
who  strove  to  keep  the  Balkan  races  enslaved,  are  still  alive 
among  those  who  write  to  the  papers.  Their  new  cry  is  the 
fear  of  Panislamism.  No  one  can  have  a  greater  admiration  for 
the  Prophet  of  Islam  and  his  follow'ers  than  the  writer,  but  it 
is  his  very  sympathy  with  the  purer  ethics  of  Islam  that 
prompts  him  to  advocate  the  deposition  of  the  Osmanlis  from 
the  title  they  have  usurped  and  its  transfer  to  Mahomet’s  own 
tribe,  the  Koreish. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that  the  Sheikh  of  Mecca  is  but  one, 
and  not  the  strongest,  of  the  rulers  of  Arabia,  that  his  hereditary 
claims  are  worse  than  those  of  Ali  Haidar,  whose  candidature 
has  been  eagerly  canvassed  in  pages  of  the  Near  East,  although 
he  was  on  the  side  of  Turkey  in  the  war,  so  far  as  he  took  any 
active  part.  Secondly,  that  Ibn  Sand  of  Nejd-Hasa,  the  leader 
of  the  fanatical  “  Pinritan  ”  Wahabites,  is  more  powerful  mili¬ 
tarily  than  King  Hussein,  whose  army  he  defeated  recently  in 
a  pitched  battle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  military  strength 
of  the  ruler  of  Eiadh,  but  the  tenets  of  the  Wahabites  are  not 
welcome  to  the  rest  of  Islam,  and  the  family  of  Ibn  Saud  is  not 
of  such  ancient  lineage.  Hussein  alone  could  reconcile  Sunni  and 
Shiah  :  witness  Faisal’s  unanimous  call  to  the  crown  of  Iraq.  Ibn 
Saud’s  accession  w’ould  only  embitter  the  schism. 

Then  there  is  Amanulla  Khan  of  Afghanistan.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  his  owni  hold  of  the  throne  is  a  precarious  one, 
Kabul  is  far  too  distant  from  the  Holy  Cities  to  make  it  the  seat 
of  the  Caliphate,  and  the  Afghans  (Turanians,  not  Arabs)  could 
not  assert  their  military  claims  across  the  Persian  deserts. 

Shah  Ahmed  Ali  of  Persia,  seriously  menaced  with  Bolshevist 
attacks,  is  a  Shiah,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

With  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Koreish  to  the  title  of  Emir 
el  Munemin  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  show  our  appreciation 
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to  allies  who  have  hazarded  their  all  against  Germany  and 
Turkey,  but  we  shall  redeem  an  ancient  wrong,  assure  the  pre¬ 
dominance  to  Arab  culture  and  civilisation,  and  deal  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  godless  crowd  who  are  rendering  Eussia  a  hopeless  desert 
inhabited  by  millions  of  starved  souls.  For  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  of  Russia  and  Mustafa  and  his  Nationalist 
comrades  show  only  too  clearly  that  their  interests  are  identical, 
and  spell  ruin  to  the  Armenian  remnants,  Georgia,  Hellas  and 
the  new  Arab  kingdoms. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  vain  idea,  but  one  cannot  help  expressing 
the  hope  that  with  the  restoration  of  the  Caliphate  to  the 
Koreishites  the  fatal  schism  which  followed  the  murder  of  the 
Caliph  Othraan  may  be  healed ;  that  a  time  will  come  when 
Sunnites  shall  cease  to  execrate  Ali,  who  took  the  Prophet’s 
place  when  the  assassins  of  Mecca  sought  his  life,  and  the  Shiahs 
shall  recognise  as  true  rulers  the  first  three  Caliphs  and  the 
House  of  Ommeya,  under  whom  the  Crescent  spread  to  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  glorious  mosques  of 
Cordoba  and  Damascus  showed  to  the  world  the  perfections  to 
which  Arab  art  could  attain.  It  may  be  a  task  as  difficult  of 
attainment  as  the  union  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Protestant 
Churches.  But  now  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  most  terrible 
calamity  that  the  world  has  witnessed,  in  which  the  mightiest 
Empires  have  been  laid  low,  and  new  nations  have  arisen  in 
their  stead,  the  times  are  so  exceptional  that  things  which 
might  have  been  considered  miracles  are  now  possible  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  If  this  article  may  at  least  attract  the  attention  of 
orthodox  and  thoughtful  Moslems,  and  impress  them  with  its 
sincerity  alone,  it  will  not  have  been  penned  in  vain. 

Kenneth  Ledwabd,  F.R.G.S. 
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Interest  in  Byron  the  man  is  perennial,  and  transcends  the 
attention  now  given  to  his  poetry.  Childe  Harold,  Don  Juan 
and  some  of  the  shorter  poems  are,  of  course,  for  all  time;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  his  poetical  dramas,  such  as  Manfred  and 
Cain,  are  very  widely  read  in  these  latter  days.  The  drama 
of  the  poet’s  actual  life,  however,  remains  vivid  and  alive,  for, 
though  nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  bis  death, 
controversy  still  rages  (mildly  now,  it  is  true)  around  the 
complicated  story  of  his  relations  with  his  half-sister  and  the 
separation  from  his  wife.  Any  new  light  on  these  matters  is 
welcomed  by  those  acquainted  with  the  literary  and  social  historj 
of  Byron’s  period,  and  the  strange  story  also  appeals  to  students 
of  pathological  psychology. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  new  Byron  letters,'  now  at  this 
late  date  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  MuiTay,  are  an  important 
contribution  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  poet’s  life.  They 
were  known  to  exist,  and  copies  were  in  the  possession  of  Byron’s 
grandson,  the  late  Lord  Lovelace.  But  he  could  not  publish 
them,  as  they  were  the  property  of  Byron’s  executor,  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton) ;  and  by  the  strange  and  illogical 
law  wdiich  governs  executorship,  the  documents — and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  copyright  in  them — passed  to  the  alien  possession 
of  Hobhouse’s  daughter,  the  late  Lady  Dorchester.  She  at  one 
time  intended  to  leave  these  family  papers  to  their  rightful 
possessor,  Lord  Lovelace ;  but  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
Astarte,  in  1905,  Lady  Dorchester  changed  her  mind,  for  she 
disapproved  of  this  work,  in  which  the  poet’s  grandson  expressed 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  his  belief  in  the  charge  of  incest  against 
Byron.  Lord  Lovelace  died  before  Lady  Dorchester,  but  as  his 
widow  shared  his  views.  Lady  Dorchester  eventually  left  the 
documents  to  Mr.  Murray,  w’ho,  it  may  be  granted,  as  the 
grandson  of  Byron’s  publisher,  was  the  most  fitting  depositary 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  guided  her  decision. 

The  letters  in  question  number  about  five  hundred.  They  were 
addressed  mainly  to  Hobhouse  himself,  to  the  Hon.  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and — most  interesting  of  all — a  long  series  to  Lady 
Melbourne  during  1812-1815.  There  are  also  various  letters  i 
included  in  these  volumes  written  to  Byron  by  Shelley  and  other 
friends.  The  correspondence  covers  the  period  of  Byron’s  life 

(1)  Lord  Byron's  Correspondence.  Edited  by  John  Murray.  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.  London :  J olm  Murray. 
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from  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1808,  to  his  death  in  1824.  The 
first  instalment  to  Hobhouse,  1808-1811,  is  not  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  collection,  for  the  style  is  spasmodic,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  complementary  letters  from  Hobhouse  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  allusions  is  not  always  very  clear.  How’ever,  there  are 
many  characteristic  touches.  Thus,  when  he  was  abroad  in  1810, 
and  staying  at  The  Convent,  Athens,  he  set  the  boy  pupils  to 
box,  and  recovered  his  own  boyhood  in  their  society  :  — 

“  We  have  nothing  but  riot  from  noon  to  night.  .  .  .  But  I  am  vastly 
happy  and  childish.  ...  I  am  learning  Italian,  and  this  day  translated 
an  ode  of  Horace,  ‘  Exegi  monumentum,’  into  that  language.  I  chatter 
mth  everybody,  good  or  bad,  and  tradute  prayers  out  of  the  mass  ritual ; 
but  my  lessons,  though  very  long,  are  sadly  interrupted  by  scamperings, 
and  eating  fruit,  and  peltings  and  playings  ;  and  I  am  in  fact  at  school 
again,  and  make  as  little  improvement  now  as  I  did  there,  my  time  being 
wasted  in  the  same  way.” 

.\Dd  then  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
England  by  business  worries  connected  with  his  estates,  came 
the  sudden  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  hysterical,  morbid  side 
of  his  temperament  finds  expression  ; — 

“  My  dwelling  you  already  know  is  the  house  of  mourning,  and  I  am 
really  so  much  bewildered  with  the  different  shocks  I  have  sustained,  that 
I  can  hardly  reduce  myself  to  reeison  by  the  most  frivolous  occupations. 
My  poor  friend,  J.  Wingfield,  my  mother,  and  your  best  friend  (and  surely 
not  the  worst  of  mine)  C.  S.  M.  [Matthews],  have  disappeared  in  one  little 
month  since  my  return.  .  .  .  There  is  to  me  something  so  incompre¬ 
hensible  in  death,  that  I  can  neither  speak  nor  think  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
I  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears  beyond  the  grave.  ...  In  the  room  where 
I  now  write  (flanked  by  the  skulls  you  have  seen  so  often)  did  you  and 
Matthews  and  myself  pass  some  joyous  unprofitable  evenings,  and  here 
we  will  drink  to  liis  memory,  which,  though  it  cannot  reach  the  dead, 
will  soothe  the  survivors,  and  to  them  only  death  can  be  an  evil.  ...  I 
am  very  lonely,  and  should  think  myself  miserable  were  it  not  for  a  kind 
of  hysterical  merriment,  which  I  can  neither  accouht  for  nor  conquer ; 
but  strange  as  it  is,  I  do  laugh,  and  heartily,  wondering  at  myself  while 
I  sustain  it.  I  have  tried  reading,  and  boxing,  and  swimming,  and  writing, 
and  rising  early,  and  sitting  late,  and  water,  and  wine,  with  a  number  of 
ineffectual  remedies,  and  here  I  am,  wretched,  but  not  ‘  melancholy  or 
gentlemanlike.’  ...  I  fear  the  more  we  see  of  life,  the  more  we  shall 
regret  those  who  have  ceased  to  live— we  will  speak  of  them  no  more.” 

He  was  at  this  date  devoted  to  his  beautiful  ancestral  home, 
Newstead  Abbey,  and  was  resolved  not  to  sell  it,  however  pressing 
the  embarrassments  of  the  estate  : — 

“  I  mil  not ;  and  though  I  have  in  more  than  one  letter  to  you  requested 
you  to  corroborate  and  assist  this  negative,  I  beg  in  this,  and  all  subsequent 
communications,  to  entreat  you  to  tell  him  [Hanson]  and  all  whom  it 
rosy  concern,  that  I  will  not  sell  my  patrimony.” 
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Unhappily  his  financial  difi&culties  compelled  him  to  part  with 
Newstead  in  1817,  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of  i£94,500,  being 
his  former  school  friend  at  Harrow,  Colonel  Wildman. 

In  1811,  too,  there  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  Byron’s  first 
meeting  with  Thomas  Moore,  destined  to  become  his  intimate 
friend  and  unsatisfactory  biographer.  They  had  been  near  to 
fighting  a  duel,  arising  from  an  idea  of  Moore’s  that  Byron  had 
accused  him  of  falsehood.  Byron  tells  Hobhouse  : — 

“  I  neither  retracted  nor  would  apologise,  never  having  seen  ye  address 
in  question,  and  told  him  in  answer  to  his  demi-hostile,  semi-amicabk 
epistle  (for  it  began  with  a  complaint  and  ended  with  a  hope  that  tw 
should  be  ‘  intimate  ’),  that  I  was  ‘  willing  ’  to  adopt  euiy  ‘  conciliatory 
proposition  that  should  not  compromise  my  own  honour,  or  failing  that 
to  give  him  satisfaction.’  .  .  .  Now  that  is  settled,  Mr.  Rogers  (whom  I 
never  saw)  has  sent  me  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Irish  Melodist  on  Monday." 

The  meeting  duly  took  place,  and  Byron  decided  that  “  Kogers 
is  a  most  excellent  and  unassuming  soul,  and  Moore  an  epitome 
of  all  that’s  dehghtful.  .  .  .  Rogers  said  his  behaviour  was 
rather  Irish,  and  that  mine  was  candid  and  manly.  I  hope  it 
was,  at  least  the  latter.” 

With  1812  comes  a  greatly  increased  value  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  for  this  was  Byron’s  anmis  mirahilis,  the  year  of  Childe 
Harold  and  fame  meteoric,  and  the  formation  of  new  friendships. 
Most  eventful  of  the  latter  was  that  with  Lady  Melbourne,  for 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  this  clever  woman,  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Milbanke,  that  he  contracted  his  disastrous  marriage 
with  her  niece,  Annabella  Milbanke,  three  years  later.  But 
that  was  only  one  of  the  curious  events  which  resulted  from  the 
familiar  confidences  which  soon  subsisted  between  Byron,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  and  Lady  Melbourne,  a  woman  of 
sixty.  She  was  more  than  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and,  as 
he  said,  ”  if  she  had  been  a  few  years  younger,  what  a  fool  she 
would  have  made  of  me  had  she  thought  it  w'orth  her  while— 
and  I  should  have  lost  a  most  valuable  and  agreeable  friend.” 
Or,  as  he  expressed  it  to  her  :  ”  You  know  I  have  obeyed  you  in 
everything.  .  .  .  You  have  been  my  director,  and  are  still,  for 
I  do  not  know  anything  you  could  not  make  me  do  or  undo.” 

Lady  Melbourne  became  Byron’s  most  intimate  confidante,  to 
whom  he  wrote,  for  a  time,  almost  daily,  detailing  his  most 
delicate  concerns,  particularly  his  amatory  experiences,  for  he 
was  obsessed  with  sex — his  ”  demon,”  as  he  termed  it— and 
passed  from  one  entanglement  to  another  as  soon  as  he  wearied 
of  the  object  of  pursuit  or  became  satiated  by  success.  At  the 
period  in  question,  the  first  matter  of  the  kind  was  the  intrigue 
with  Lady  Melbourne’s  daughter-in-law.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb: 
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it  was  ended,  it  is  true,  but  the  dismal  echo  of  the  affair  sounds 
I  jji  through  the  letters  to  Lady  Melbourne  like  an  ever-recurring 
motif.  As  is  well  known,  this  episode  ran  a  rapid  and  fiery 
course.  Byron  was  soon  weary  of  it,  but  the  lady  would  not 
accept  the  painful  truth  that  her  charm  and  influence  had  waned. 
She  pursued  him  with  a  lack  of  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
acted  in  public  towards  him  in  such  an  outrageous  way,  that  the 
only  excuse  to  be  offered  for  her  behaviour  was  insanity.  Thus, 
she  canied  out  an  auto~da-f4  of  her  Byronic  keepsakes  with  in¬ 
cantations  of  hate,  and  another  day  she  cut  herself  at  a  dance. 
Lady  Melbourne  thus  describes  the  latter  scene  to  Byron  : — 

“  She  is  now  like  a  Barrel  of  Gunpowder  and  takes  fire  with  the  most 
trifling  spark.  .  .  .  With  her,  when  the  fermentation  begins  there  is  no 
(topping  it  till  it  bursts  forth,  she  must  have  gone  to  Lady  Heathcote’s 
determined  to  pique  you  by  her  waltzing,  and  when  she  found  that  fail’d, 
in  her  passion  she  wish’d  to  expose  you.  .  .  .  She  broke  a  glass  and 
scratch^  herself,  as  you  call  it,  with  the  broken  pieces  .  .  .  she  had  a 
pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand  when  I  went  up,  with  which  she  was  wounding 
herself,  but  not  deeply.” 

How  Byron’s  attitude  of  tired  resignation  changed  to  hate  by 
reason  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb’s  conduct  can  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Lady  Melbourne  : — 

September,  1812.  “  If,  after  all,  ‘  it  is  decreed  on  high  ’  that,  like  James 
the  fatalist,  I  must  be  hers,  she  shall  be  mine  as  long  as  it  pleeises  her,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  she  becomes  so  will  at  least  make  me 
devote  my  life  to  the  vain  attempt  of  reconciling  her  to  herself.  Wretched 
as  it  would  render  me,  she  should  never  know  it ;  the  sentence  once 
past,  I  could  never  restore  that  which  she  had  lost,  but  all  the  reparation 
I  could  msdce  should  be  made,  and  the  cup  drained  to  the  very  dregs  by 
myself,  so  that  its  bitterness  passed  from  her.  In  the  meantime,  till  it 
is  irrevocable,  I  must  and  may  fairly  endeavour  to  extricate  both  from  a 
situation  which,  from  our  total  want  of  all  but  selfish  considerations,  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf.  Before  I  sink  I  will  at  least  have  a 
swim  for  it,  though  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  W6is  the  Hellespont  instecMl, 
or  that  I  could  cross  this  as  easily  as  I  did  ye  other,” 

October,  1812.  “  And  now  this  must  end.  If  she  persists  I  will  leave 

the  country.  I  shall  enter  into  no  explanations,  write  no  epistles,  soften* 
ing  or  reverse,  nor  will  I  meet  her,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  certainly 
never  but  in  society.  ...  In  short,  I  am  not  her  lover,  and  would  rather 
not  be  her  friend,  though  I  never  can  nor  will  be  her  enemy.” 

April,  1813.  “  I  give  up  pictures,  letters,  etc.,  to  her  tender  mercies  ; 

let  that  satisfy  her.  The  detestation,  the  utter  abhorrence  I  feel  at  part 
of  her  conduct  I  will  neither  shock  you  with,  nor  trust  myself  to  express. 
That  feeling  has  become  a  part  of  my  nature ;  it  has  poisoned  my  future 
existence.  I  know  not  whom  I  may  love,  but  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life 
I  shall  hate  that  woman.  ...  To  her  I  do  not  express  this,  because  I 
have  no  desire  to  make  her  vmcomfortable ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  my 
mind  towards  her,  for  reasons  I  shall  not  recur  to,  and  beg  to  be  spared 
from  meeting  her  until  we  may  be  chained  together  in  Dante’s  Inferno.” 
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June,  1814.  “  I  would  sooner,  much  sooner,  be  with  the  dead  in 

purgatory  than  with  her,  Caroline  (I  put  the  name  at  length  as  I  am  not 
jesting),  upon  earth.  She  may  himt  me  down — it  is  the  power  of  any 
mad  or  bad  woman  to  do  so  by  any  man — but  anare  me  she  shall  not* 
torment  me  she  may  ;  how  am  I  to  bar  myself  from  her  ?  I  am  already 
almost  a  prisoner ;  she  has  no  shame,  no  feeling,  no  one  estimable  or 
redeemable  quality.  ...  If  there  is  one  human  being  whom  I  do  utterly 


deteat  and  abhor  it  is  she. 


Such  was  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  harvest  of  passion.  Ladv 
Caroline  Lamb  had  been  succeeded  in  the  affections  of  BjTon  by 
Lady  Oxford  during  the  autumn  of  1812,  when  Hobhouse  was 
informed  : — 


“  You  will  infer  that  the  connection  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  ia 
completely  broken  off — it  is.  I  have  formed  another  which,  whatever 
its  advantages  or  disadvantages,  is  at  least  less  troublesome  and  more  to 
my  taste.  ...  I  leave  you  to  your  brilliant  conjectures  and  usual  laugh 
at  my  igaremenn." 

The  poet  paid  long  visits  to  Eywood,  Lord  Oxford’s  estate. 
The  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  very  unsuspicious  or  com¬ 
plaisant  person.  His  family  name  was  Harley,  and  Lady  Oxford’s 
children  were  wittily  known  as  “  The  Harleian  Miscellany.” 
Byron  was  very  fond  of  one  of  the  daughters,  Lady  Charlotte 
Harley,  whom,  he  said,  he  “should  love  for  ever  if  she  could 
always  be  only  eleven  years  old ,  and  whom  I  shall  probably  marry 
when  she  is  old  enough  and  bad  enough  to  be  made  into  a  modern 
wife.”  She  was  the  “  lanthe  ’’  of  CJiilde  Harold. 

A  footnote  should  have  been  included  in  these  volumes  of 
letters  stating  that  Lady  Oxford  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev. 
James  Scott,  vicar  of  Itchen,  Hampshire,  and  that  she  married 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1794.  Her  portrait  by  Hoppner  is  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Probably  Lady  Oxford  set  out  to  entrap 
Byu'on.  Her  methods  are  described  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  the 
occasion  being  a  party  at  Kensington  Palace  in  1810  : — 


Lord  Q - r  was  forcibly  seized  upon  by  Lady  Oxford.  Altogether, 


Lady  Oxford’s  power  over  Byron  w'as  of  short  duration — about 
six  months.  He  relates  the  end  in  May,  1813  : — 


100 

iDt< 


in  my  quality  of  looker-on,  I  could  not  but  think  that  lady  was  no  honour 
to  society ;  and  it  was  only  surprising  to  remark  in  her  instance,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  many  others,  how  well  impudence  succeeds,  even  with  the 
mild  and  the  noble,  who  are  often  subdued  by  its  arrogant  assumption  of 

command.  ...  If  ever  Lord  G - r  was  in  such  ignoble  thrall  it  could  not 

hold  him  long.  He  was  too  high,  too  noble,  too  much  above  the  coarseness 
of  manner  and  mind  of  that  lady,  to  become  for  any  length  of  time 
ensnared.” 


“  Lady  Oxford  arrives  in  town  to-morrow,  which  I  regret — when 
people  have  once  fairly  parted.  How  do  T  abhor  these  partings  !  I 
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in  know  them  to  be  of  no  use,  and  yet  as  painful  at  the  time  as  the  first  plunge 
>ot  into  purgatory.” 

J!  And  in  June  : 

iy  "Lady  Oxford  sailed  yesterday,  and  now,  my  dear  Lady  Melbourne, 
or  ^thout  pretending  to  affect  or  effect,  will  you  not  mention  her  name  to  me 

*y  for  the  remainder  of  my  weeks  in  England  ?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  feel 

more  Caroliniah  about  her  than  I  expected.” 

y  Before  dealing  with  Byron’s  paramount  attachment,  mention 
y  must  be  made  of  the  full  reports  he  sent  to  Lady  Melbourne 

®  of  his  attempted  seduction  of  Lady  Frances  Webster,  a  daughter 

of  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris  (Viscount  Valentia).  She  was  only 
a  twenty  years  old,  and  married  to  a  very  jealous  husband.  Byron 

r  visited  them  at  Aston  Hall,  Rotherham,  and  later  the  party 

>  returned  with  him  to  Newstead  Abbey.  The  impressions  of  this 

'  time  are  obviously  presented  in  the  Thirteenth  Canto  of  Don  Jiian, 

which  contains  the  description  of  Newstead  and  the  arrival  of 
a  house-party  there.  Lady  Frances  Webster  would  seem  to  be 

*‘  The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 

The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met 
Although  she  was  not  evil,  nor  meant  ill ; 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction’s  desperation.  .  .  .” 

Byron  did  not  succeed,  though  Lady  Frances  was  much  in 
love  with  him.  There  were  embraces  and  exchanges  of  notes 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  jealous  husband.  Byron  related  to 
Lady  Melbourne  : — 

“  The  most  amusing  part  was  the  interchange  of  notes,  for  we  sat  up 
all  night  scribbling  to  each  other,  and  came  down  like  ghosts  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  never  forget  the  quiet  manner  in  which  she  would  psiss 
her  epistles  in  a  music-book,  or  any  book,  looking  in  Webster’s  face  with 
great  tranquillity  the  whole  time,  and  taking  mine  in  the  same  way. 
One  she  offered  me  as  I  was  leading  her  to  dinner  at  Newstead,  all  the 
servants  before,  and  Webster  and  sister  close  behind.  To  take  it  was 
impossible,  and  how  she  was  to  retain  it,  without  pockets,  was  equally 
perplexing.” 

But  when  the  supreme  crisis  came.  Lady  Frances  was  saved 
by  her  gentleness  and  by  the  fact  that  Byron’s  better  angel  was 
for  once  in  the  ascendant.  He  thus  describes  the  scene  in  his 
amazing  confessions  to  Lady  Melbourne  : — 

“You  were  right.  I  have  been  a  little  too  sanguine  as  to  the  con- 
elution — but  hear.  One  day,  left  entirely  to  ourselves,  was  nearly  fatal — 
another  such  victory,  and  with  Pyrrhus,  we  were  lost — it  came  to  this. 
‘  I  am  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I  own  it.  I  give  myself  up  to  you.  I  am 
not  cold — whatever  I  seem  to  others  ;  but  I  know  that  I  cannot  bear  the 
re8ection  hereafter.  Do  not  imagine  that  these  are  mere  words.  I  tell 
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you  the  truth — now  act  as  you  will.’  Was  I  wrong  T  I  spared  her 
There  was  a  something  so  very  peculiar  in  her  manner — a  kind  of  laiy 
decision — no  scene — not  even  a  struggle  ;  but  still  I  know  not  what,  that 
convinced  me  that  she  was  serious.  It  weis  not  the  mere  ‘  No,’  which  one 
has  heard  forty  times  before,  and  always  with  the  same  accent ;  but  the 
tone,  and  the  aspect — yet  I  sacrificed  much — the  hour  two  in  the  morning... 
away — the  Devil  whispering  that  it  waw  mere  verbiage,  etc.  And  yet  I 
know  not  whether  I  can  regret  it — she  seems  so  very  thankful  for  my 
forbearance — a  proof,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  playing  merely  the  usual 
decorous  reluctance,  which  is  sometimes  so  tiresome  on  these  occasiona." 


Byron  could  never  be  held  for  long  by  any  one  woman,  and  he 
was  now  fully  involved  in  the  most  debatable  and  peculiar  of  his 
love  affairs,  that  with  his  half-sister,  Augusta  Leigh.  This  un¬ 
pleasant  matter  was  lately  brought  into  prominence  again  by 
a  new  edition  last  year  of  Astarte,  wherein  it  is  directly  stated 
that  Mrs.  Leigh’s  child  by  Byron,  named  Elizabeth  Medora 
Leigh,  was  bom  on  April  15th,  1814,  and  that  confirmation 
would  be  found  in  'Byron’s  letters  (then  unpublished,  of  course) 
to  Lady  Melbourne.  That  statement  proves  to  be  correct.  In 
the  present  volumes  there  is  a  letter  dated  April  25th,  1814— ten 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  child — with  this  undeniable  allusion 
to  the  event : — 


“  Oh  !  but  it  is  ‘  worth  while,’  I  can’t  tell  you  why,  and  it  is  not  an 
*  Ape,’  and  if  it  is,  that  must  be  my  fault ;  however,  I  will  positively  reform. 
You  must,  however,  allow  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  I  can  ever  be  half 
so  well  liked  elsewhere,  and  1  have  been  all  my  life  trying  to  make  someone 
love  me,  and  never  got  the  sort  that  I  preferred  before.  But  positively 
she  and  I  will  grow  good  and  all  that,  and  so  we  are  now  and  shall  be  these 
three  weeks  and  more  too.” 


Mr.  Murray  has  not  provided  a  footnote  suggesting  any  other 
interpretation  of  this  “Ape”  passage,  though  presumably  he 
believes — or  tries  to  believe — in  Byron’s  innocence  in  the  matter 
of  this  particular  accusation,  for  in  his  Preface  he  quotes  from 
Hobhouse’s  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life  the  phrase  that  “  Byron 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  enormity.”  But  the  context  shows 
that  Hobhouse  was  speaking  of  offences  committed  after  Byron’s 
marriage,  and  most  students  of  the  affair  believe  that  Byron's 
guilty  relations  with  his  half-sister  were  not  continued  after  his 
marriage,  or  at  any  rate  only  for  a  short  time.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  other  incriminatory  passages  relating  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  and  himself  in  Byron’s  letters  to  Lady  Melbourne  : — 


“You  are  quite  mistaken,  however,  as  to  tier,  and  it  must  be  from  some 
misrepresentation  of  mine,  that  you  throw  the  blame  so  completely  on 
the  side  lecust  deserving,  and  least  able  to  bear  it.  I  dare  say  I  made  the 
best  of  my  own  story,  as  one  always  does  from  nat\iral  selfishness  without 
intendkng  it,  but  it  was  not  her  fault,  but  my  ovm  folly  (give  it  what  name 
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juy  fuit  it  better)  and  her  weeikness,  for  the  intentions  of  both  were  very 
different,  and  for  some  time  adhered  to,  and  when  not,  it  was  entirely  my 
short,  I  know  no  name  for  my  conduct.  Pray  do  not  speak  so 
jj^y  of  her  to  me — the  cause  of  all. 

“Really  and  truly — as  I  hope  mercy  and  happiness  for  her — by  that 
(;od  who  made  me  for  my  own  misery,  and  not  much  for  the  good  of 
others,  she  was  not  to  blame,  one  thousandth  part  in  comparison.  She 
not  aware  of  her  own  peril  till  it  was  too  late,  and  I  can  only  accoimt 
for  her  subsequent  ‘  abandon  ’  by  an  observation  which  I  think  is  not 
unjust,  that  women  are  much  more  attached  than  men  if  they  are  treated 
with  anything  like  fairness  or  tenderness. 

“  It  is  true  she  married  a  fool,  but  she  would  have  him  ;  they  agreed, 
ind  agree  very  well,  and  I  never  heard  a  complaint,  but  many  vindications, 
of  him.  As  for  me,  brought  up  as  I  was,  and  sent  into  the  world  6ts  I  was, 
both  physically  and  morally,  nothing  better  could  be  expected,  and  it  is 
odd  that  I  always  had  a  foreboding,  and  I  remember  when  a  child  reading 
the  Roman  history  about  a  marriage  I  will  tell  you  of  when  we  meet, 
ma  mere  why  I  should  not  marry  X. 

“  All  that  you  say  is  exceeding  true  ;  but  who  ever  said,  or  supposed, 
that  you  were  not  shocked,  and  all  that  ?  You  have  done  everything  in 
your  power  ;  and  more  than  any  other  person  breathing  would  have  done 
for  me,  to  make  me  act  rationally  ;  but  there  is  an  old  saying  (excuse  the 
Latin,  which  I  won’t  quote,  but  translate),  ‘  Whom  the  Gods  wish  to  destroy 
they  first  madden.’  ...  I  will  not  persuade  her  into  any  fugitive  piece  of 
abeurdity,  but  more  I  cannot  promise.” 

It  is  evident  that  Lady  Melbourne  had  remonstrated  with 
Byron,  and  hegged  him  to  pause  in  this  wild  adventure.  Yet 
the  psychology  of  their  friendship  remains  a  truly  amazing  prob¬ 
lem,  for  at  the  very  time  she  was  receiving  Byron’s  intimate 
confidences  about  his  incestuous  intrigue,  Lady  Melbourne  was 
doing  her  best  to  get  him  to  marry  her  niece,  Annabella  Mil- 
banke.  He  accepted  her  recommendation,  and  conducted  his 
proposal  through  the  confidential  aunt.  Miss  Milbanke  refused 
him  in  October,  1812,  and  he  met  his  rejection  philosophically  ; — 

“  She  is  perfectly  right  in  every  point  of  view.  ...  I  should  have 
preferred  a  woman  of  birth  and  talents  ;  but  such  a  womcm  was  not  at  all 
to  blame  for  not  preferring  me ;  my  Iteart  never  had  eun  opportunity  of 
being  much  interested  in  the  business,  further  than  that  I  should  have 
very  much  liked  to  be  your  relation." 

However,  a  correspondence  with  Miss  Milbanke  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1814  (soon  after  the  birth  of  Medora  Leigh), 
which  gradually  developed  on  Byron’s  side  into  an  epistolary 
courtship.  Finally,  he  proposed  again,  by  letter,  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  September.  In  announcing  the  news  to  Lady 
Melbourne  he  said  :  — 

“  May  I  hope  for  your  consent,  too  7  Without  it  I  should  be  unhappy, 
even  were  it  not  for  many  reasons  important  in  other  points  of  view.  .  .  . 
In  course  I  mean  to  reform  most  thoroughly,  and  become  ‘  a  good  man  emd 
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true,’  in  all  the  various  senses  of  these  respective  and  respectable  appelit. 
tions.  Seriously,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  your  niece  happy.  .  .  j 
will  settle  on  her  all  I  can  .  .  .  and  my  property,  such  as  it  is,  shall  go  as 
far  as  it  may  for  her.  I  would  do  almost  anything  rather  than  lose  her 
now.  .  .  . 

“  As  to  Annabella,  you  cannot  think  higher  of  her  than  I  do.  I  never 
doubted  anything  but  that  she  would  have  me.  After  all,  it  is  a  match  of 
your  making,  and  better  had  it  been  had  your  proposal  been  accepted  at 
the  time.  I  am  quite  horrified  in  casting  up  my  moral  accounts  of  the 
two  intervening  years,  all  which  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
heartache  into  the  bargain,  had  she — but  I  can’t  blame  her.  ...  My 
pride  (which  my  schoolmaster  said  was  my  ruling  passion)  has  in  all  events 
been  spared.  She  is  the  only  woman  to  whom  I  ever  proposed  in  that 
way,  and  it  is  something  to  have  got  into  the  affirmative  at  last. 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  it  were  best  over  ;  but  I  have  several 
previous  arrangements  that  must  take  place  before  I  can  even  go  down 
there.  I  shall  make  no  limitation  about  settlements,  as  far  as  my  property 
will  go,  nor  did  I  pay  my  addresses  to  her  with  the  notion  of  her  being  a 
very  considerable  parti." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Byron  was  very  generous  in  the  matter 
of  settlements,  but  the  rather  tardy  suitor  did  not  arrive  at 
Seaham  until  November  : — 

“  Annabella’s  meeting  and  mine  made  a  kind  of  scene  ;  though  there 
was  no  acting,  nor  even  speaking,  but  the  pantomime  was  very  expressive. 
She  seems  to  have  more  feeling  than  we  imagined  ;  but  is  the  most  silent 
woman  I  ever  encountered  ;  which  perplexes  me  extremely.  I  like  them 
to  talk,  because  then  they  think  less.  Much  cogitation  will  not  be  in  my 
favour.  .  .  .  However,  the  die  is  cast ;  neither  party  can  recede ;  the 
lawyers  are  here— mine  and  all — and,  I  presume,  the  parchments  once 
scribbled,  I  shall  become  Lord  Annabella.  I  can’t  yet  tell  whether  we 
are  to  be  happy  or  not.  I  have  every  disposition  to  do  her  all  possible 
justice,  but  1  fear  she  won’t  govern  me  ;  and  if  she  don’t  it  will  not  do  at 
all.” 

A  week  after  there  was  indication  of  some  of  the  troubles  which 
were  destined,  in  part,  to  wreck  the  man-iage  later  on  :  — 

“  Her  disposition  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  imaginings.  She  is  over¬ 
run  with  fine  feelings,  scruples  about  herself  and  her  disposition  (I  suppose, 
in  fact,  she  means  mine),  and  to  crown  all,  is  taken  ill  once  every  three 
days  with  I  know  not  what.  ...  A  few  days  ago  she  made  one  scene,  not 
altogether  out  of  Caroline’s  style.  ...  I  can  only  interpret  these  things 
one  way,  and  merely  wait  to  be  certain,  to  make  my  obeisance  and  ‘  exit 
singly.’  I  hear  of  nothing  but  ’  feeling  ’  from  morning  till  night.  .  .  . 
I  don’t  think  her  temper  bad  at  any  time,  but  very  self  tormenting  and 
anxious,  and  romantic.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  this  will 
end,  any  more  than  two  years  ago  ;  if  there  is  a  break,  it  shall  be  her  doing, 
not  mine.” 

Miss  Milbanke  did  not  cause  a  “break”;  and  preparations 
for  the  wedding  were  hurried  on.  Byron  returned  to  London 
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(ora  few  weeks.  He  spent  Christmas  of  1814  with  Mrs.  Leigh 
gt  Newmarket  (hardly  a  good  omen  for  the  coming  marriage), 
on  liis  way  back  to  Seaham,  where  he  was  married  to  Annabella 
Milbanke  on  January  2nd,  1815.  Hobhoiise,  who  was  present, 
noted  :  “  'Byron  was  calm,  and  as  usual.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  buried 
a  friend.”  The  next  day  Byron  wTote  to  Lady  Melbourne  : — 

“  We  were  married  yesterday  at  ten  upon  ye  clock,  so  there’s  an  end 
of  that  matter,  and  the  beginning  of  many  others.  Bell  has  gone  through 
all  the  ceremonies  with  great  fortitude,  and  I  am  much  as  usual,  and 
your  dutiful  nephew.  .  .  .  You  would  think  we  had  been  married  the.se 
fifty  years.  Bell  is  fast  asleep  on  a  corner  of  the  sopha,  and  I  am  keeping 
myself  awake  with  this  epistle.” 

Miss  Milbanke’s  attributes  as  a  wife  can  be  traced  in  Don 
Juan 

“  There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer’s  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 

Who  seem’d  the  cream  of  equanimity. 

Till  skimm’d — ^and  then  there  was  some  milk  and  water. 

With  a  slight  shade  of  blue,  too,  it  might  be. 

Beneath  the  surface  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 

J.,ove’s  riotous,  but  marriage  should  hav^e  quiet. 

And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet.” 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Lady  Byron’s  daughter,  Ada 
Augusta,  was  born  in  December,  1815,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  was  in¬ 
vited  to  come  on  a  visit  to  13,  Piccadilly  Terrace  during  the 
confinement.  In  January  the  world  of  London  was  startled  by 
Lady  Byron’s  sudden  departure  with  her  child  for  her  father’s 
house,  while  Mrs.  Leigh  remained  with  Byron  for  two  months. 
Lady  Byron  never  returned ,  and  henceforth  her  husband  regarded 
her  with  hatred,  and  spoke  of  ‘‘  that  devil  ”  in  terms  of  the  most 
violent  obloquy.  The  causes  of  the  separation  have  ever  since 
remained  a  subject  of  controversy.  One  result  was  the  abrupt 
cessation  of  Byron’s  correspondence  with  Lady  ^lelbourne. 
Whether  he  was  indignant  with  her  for  having  persuaded  him 
into  a  disastrous  marriage,  or  whether  she  felt  remorse  for  having 
brought  it  about,  the  fact  remains  that,  apparently,  no  letters 
between  Lady  Melbourne  and  Byron  exist  after  the  date  of 
February,  1816. 

Byron  went  abroad  in  April,  and  the  remainder  of  the  letters 
in  this  collection,  addressed  chiefly  to  Hobhouse  and  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  deal  with  his  life  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  and  Greece 
—the  last  phase.  Those  from  Venice  are  of  particular  value. 
He  relates,  of  course,  his  new  amatory  adventures  with  Marianna 
Segati  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli  and  others,  for  the  "  hesoin 
d' aimer  ”  was  rarely  in  abeyance.  The  letters  from  the  Shelleys 
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are  also  of  great  interest,  and  some  of  them  deal  with  Elije 
Foggi’s  allegations  about  Shelley  and  Clare  Clairmont.  All 
through  Byron’s  letters  his  characteristic,  terse  style  remains  as 
delightful  as  ever.  Here  is  a  pleasant  little  bit  of  self, 
appreciation  : — 

“  Ab  to  Don  Juan,  confess,  confess  you  dog,  and  be  candid,  that  its 
the  sublime  of  ihaJt  there  sort  of  writing.  I  have  written  about  a  hundred 
stanzas  of  a  Third  Canto,  but  it  is  damned  modest ;  the  outcry  heg 
frightened  me.  I  had  such  projects  for  the  Don,  but  the  benefit  of  my 
experiences  must  now  be  lost  to  despairing  posterity.  After  all,  what  stuff 
this  outcry  is.  Lalla  Rookh  and  Little  are  more  dangerous  than  any 
burlesque  poem  can  be.  Moore  has  been  here  ;  we  got  tipsy  together,  and 
were  very  amicable.  He  is  gone  on  to  Rome.  I  put  my  life  (in  MS.)  into 
his  hands  {not  for  publication).  You,  or  anybody  else,  may  see  it  at  his 
return.  It  only  comes  up  to  1816.” 

Byron  died  in  1824 ;  his  autobiography  w’as  unfortunately 
destroyed,  and  a  really  complete  and  satisfactory  biography  of 
the  poet  has  yet  to  be  written.  When  that  desirable  consumma¬ 
tion  is  practicable,  these  additional  letters  will  form  an  important 
contribution  to  a  right  appreciation  of  Byron’s  wayward  but 
supremely  interesting  personality. 


S.  M.  Ellis. 
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The  ailments  of  China,  like  her  character,  are  unchangeable. 
The  Washington  Conference  set  itself  the  task  of  curing  them, 
and  the  list  of  things  attempted  and  done  shows  with  what  energy 
it  attacked  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  what  great  measure 
of  success  attended  its  endeavours  :  the  Open  Door,  and  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  affirmed  generally,  and  specifically  by  the  return 
I  of  Port  Arthur  and  Wei  Hai  Wei ;  the  angry  dispute  with  Japan 
over  Shantung  amicably  adjusted ;  the  Chinese  Customs  tariff  to 
be  revised  by  an  international  commission ;  the  administration  of 
the  Post  Office  to  be  left  to  the  Chinese  and  the  foreign  post  offices 
closed;  Consular  jurisdiction  to  be  overhauled.  These  are  some 
of  the  benefits  which  China  has  reaped — in  three  months !  Years 
of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  methods  had  left  matters  as  they  were, 
and  would  have  continued  to  do  so.  The  world,  after  its  manner, 
has  jumped  to  a  hasty  conclusion  :  ‘  ‘  China  has  received  her 
Magna  Carta,  surely  she  will  be  satisfied  at  last  ”  ;  and  the  Powers 
have  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  for  have  they 
not  laid  the  foundations  for  what  they  profess  to  have  so  much 
at  heart,  a  “  strong  and  united  China  ”?  Will  China  be  con¬ 
tent?  Will  she  now  be  strong?  Will  the  internal  disputes  which 
prevent  her  becoming  united  be  healed?  I  wonder  greatly. 
What  the  Conference  has  accomplished  is,  however,  only  the 
essential  preliminary  to  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  of  the  questions  which  loomed  largely  in  the  public 
eye,  the  open  sores  of  her  wounded  dignity.  The  roots  of  her 
ailments  lie  deeper. 

In  1913  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  very  close  touch  with 
Yuan  Shi  K’ai,  and  I  know  what  his  hopes  were  in  regard 
to  some  important  matters  which  were  then  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  China’s  great  need  is  sound  advice.  She  supplies 
herself  with  foreign  advisers,  but  deliberately,  often  through  fear 
of  imaginary  consequences,  ignores  them.  Yet  if  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  the  spirit  had  moved  some  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body  to  make  a  bold  departure  from  tradition  and 
give  the  President  much-needed  guidance,  it  would  have  been 
welcomed;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Yuan  Shi  K’ai  would 
still  be  sitting  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  strong  man  in  the 
right  place.  He  failed  and  fell  because  he  acted  unchecked 
according  to  his  own  lights.  There  were  two,  which  were  per¬ 
petually  leading  him  along  different  paths  :  the  one  towards 
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becoming  a  constitutional  President,  which  was  his  strong  desire- 
the  other  towards  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition,  the 
mainspring  of  his  strenuous  life.  Lacking  some  authoritative 
counsellor  to  guide  him  to  the  strait  gate  and  narrow  way,  the 
light  of  ambition  outshone  the  dull  flame  of  constitutionalism,  and 
this  proved  his  undoing.  But,  of  course,  what  he  so  greatly 
needed  was  a  diplomatic  impossibility ;  for  if  the  Minister  of 
say,  Ecuador  had  taken  upon  himself  to  advise  the  President,  the 
Ministers  of  Bolivia  and  Costa  Eica  would  have  been  up  in  arms- 
and  even  if  these  three  were  agreed,  the  Minister  of  Patagonia 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  difficulties  which  Lord 
Cromer  experienced  in  Egypt  in  his  struggles  with  Inter¬ 
nationalism  are  well  known.  But  desperate  ills  need  desperate 
remedies;  and,  though  it  may  appear, to  be  a  fantastic  counsel  of 
perfection,  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  w'ay  through  the  present 
chaos  lies  in  this  direction. 

I  will  now  deal  concisely  with  three  of  the  troublesome  ques¬ 
tions  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  China. 


the 


Finance. 


The  only  financial  ix)licy  for  the  relief  of  China’s 
necessities  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Powers  has 
been  capable  of  devising  is  loans  by  the  Consortium  on  the 
security  of  revenue.  The  Customs  revenue  has  for  long  been 
under  strict  watch  and  ward ;  later  a  very  capable  Indian  adviser 
was  lent  to  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Salt  Tax ;  but  the  professed  object  w^as  to  increase  China’s  power 
of  repayment.  A  bolder  policy  was,  and  is,  essential. 

The  Boxer  Indemnity  is  a  deadweight  on  Chinese  finance. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Monarchy  there  were  great  hopes 
that  it  would  be  remitted.  It  was  a  penalty  imposed  by  the 
Powers  for  an  international  crime  to  which  the  Empress 
Dowager  had  been  a  consenting  party.  Our  democratic  monarch¬ 
ists  profess  such  great  joy  when  an  unw^orthy  ruler  is  got  out  of 
the  W'ay  and  a  Eepublic  takes  his  place  that  one  would  have 
thought  the  moment  opportune  for  an  act  of  generosity  to  the 
people  of  China,  who  were  innocent  of  the  great  offence.  But 
the  Treasuries  of  Europe  are  not  philanthropic  institutions,  and 
they  w’ere  obdurate.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  they  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States 
Yuan  Shai  K’ai’s  position  would  have  been  consolidated,  for  it 
would  have  enabled  him  to  do  the  one  thing  he  could  not  do, 
put  the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a  stable  footing.  Since 
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the  Peace  the  case  is  a  hundredfold  stronger ;  for  China’s  labour 
battalions  filled  a  great  gap  in  the  needs  of  the  Allies,  and  some 
substantial  recognition  of  her  assistance  is  due.  The  postpone¬ 
ment  of  payment  of  the  instalments  for  five  years  did  no  more 
than  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  and  have  not 
diminished  the  weight  of  the  burden.^  The  Allies  have  it  to  their 
credit,  hc’vever,  that  they  cancelled  all  indemnities  due  by  a 
signatory  Power  to  the  enemy.  But  China  refused  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles ;  and  it  has  been  left  to  Germany  and 
Austria  in  their  new  treaties  to  remit  the  obligation.  By  so 
much  the  pressure  has  been  relieved ;  but  the  heavy  balances 
remain,  and  will  not  disappear  for  another  twenty  years.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  make  the  remission  an  effective  step  in  the  financial 
regeneration  of  the  country  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  signal 
service  rendered,  if  only  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Government 
was  otherwise  stable.  Yet  the  argument  immediately  becomes 
circular,  for  the  remission  itself  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  would  make  for  stability. 


Exterritoriality , 

The  abolition  of  consular  jurisdiction — to  which  the  meaning¬ 
less  word  “extra-territoriality”  is  still  persistently  applied — has 
long  been  the  dream  of  Young  China.  It  is  not  an  unworthy 
dream;  but  the  conditions  for  its  realisation  are  inexorable.  The 
resolution  of  the  Conference  does  but  repeat  the  formula  of  the 
Mackay  Treaty  of  1902,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan  :  — 

“  China  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  reform  her  judicial  system 
and  bring  it  into  accord  with  that  of  Western  nations.  Great  Britain 
agrees  to  give  every  assistance  to  such  reforms,  and  she  will  be  prepared 
to  relinquish  her  exterritorial  rights  when  she  is  satisfied  that  the  state 
of  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for  their  administration  and  other 
considerations  warrant  her  in  so  doing.” 

A  further  step  has,  however,  been  taken  :  a  Committee  of 
Jurists  is  to  inquire  on  the  spot  how  far  the  essential  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  So  the  hopes  of  Young  China  are  raised 
anew.  But  a  few  words  of  explanatory  warning  are  necessary. 
China,  to  many  |ieople,  is  merely  a  geographical  expression,  and 


(1)  It  is  said  that  tho  Treasuries  are,  or  were,  even  pressing  for  payment 
of  interest  for  these  five  years  I 
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they  talk  largely  of  the  justice  of  the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  o 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consuls  without  knowing  exactly  what  c 
they  mean.  To  the  professorial  mind  the  existence  of  the  Con.  t 
sular  Courts  is  an  invasion  of  sovereignty,  and  therefore  unjustifi.  c 
able ;  the  treaty  provisions  on  which  it  rests  must  be  abrogated  I 
and  what  has  been  done  in  Japan  must  also  be  done  in  China.  i 
But  the  consequences  of  acquiescing  in  the  demand  are  very  I 
imperfectly  appreciated.  They  can  be  summarised  in  a  singb  i 

.sentence — the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  betw^een  members  o{  i 

the  mercantile  community  of,  say,  Shanghai,  would  be  left  to 
Chinese  Courts  administering  Chinese  law. 

The  questions  for  the  Committee  will  therefore  be  :  Are  the 
codes  on  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent  satisfactory?  Are 
the  judges  competent?  Presumably  the  last  condition  of  the 
Mackay  formula,  “  other  considerations,”  has  been  treated  ae 
fulfilled.  Seeing  that  Dr.  Wellington  Koo  has  presided  with 
marked  ability  over  an  important  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  personal  question  would  seem  now  to  be  super- 
fluous.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  training  college  for  judges  were 
created,  such  as  exists  in  some  foreign  countries,  a  certain  number 
of  men  qualified  to  fill  judicial  posts  would  be  forthcoming. 
But  even  assuming  this,  there  is  still  the  question  whether  the 
supply  would  meet  the  demand.  The  internal  trade  of  China 
carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  is  enormous ;  the  legal  problems 
which  that  trade  engenders  are  often  very  complex,  and  there 
are  some  fifty  Treaty  Ports.  The  condition  therefore  requires  for 
its  fulfilment  not  only  a  very  high  standard  of  qualification,  but 
a  large  number  of  persons  qualified.  Germany  and  Austria  have 
agreed  to  abandon  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Consuls.  Will  the 
Committee  recommend  the  other  nations  to  take  the  risk  and 
follow  their  example? 

I  purposely  do  not  attempt  to  prejudge  the  decision,  but  pro¬ 
pose  to  dwell  on  another  aspect  of  the  exterritorial  questiwi 
which  does  admit  of  an  immediate  and  practical  settlement. 
The  existing  system  which  regulates  foreign  residence  in  China 
is  full  of  anomalies.  The  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were 
intended  primarily  to  settle  the  important  questions  of  residence 
and  trading.  They  were  drawn  by  practical  men  at  a  time  when 
the  relations  between  ”  Celestial  ”  and  “  Barbarian  ”  were  the 
reverse  of  friendly.  Disputes  arising  out  of  the  trading,  and 
offences  out  of  the  residence,  were  really  minor  questions  of 
detail,  and  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  the  broadest  manner,  by 
laying  down  a  few  general  principles — that  “all  questions  in 
regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  person,  arising  between 
British  subjects  ”  in  China  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  British  authorities ;  that  Chinese  and  British  guilty  of 
crimes  against  one  another  should  be  arrested  and  punished  by 
jjjelr  own  authorities  and  according  to  their  own  law ;  and  that 
complaints  by  British  against  Chinese,  or  by  Chinese  against 
British,  should  be  laid  before  the  Consul,  who  would  do  his 
utmost  to  arrange  them  amicably,  failing  which  the  assistance  of 
the  Chinese  authorities  w’ould  be  requested  ‘  ‘  so  that  they  might 
together  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide  it  equit- 
ably.”‘ 

On  these  very  simple  principles,  aided  by  the  comprehensive 
formula  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act — that  the  King’s  juris¬ 
diction  in  foreign  countries  rests  on  “  usage,  sufferance,  or  other 
lawful  means,”  as  well  as  treaty — a  very  efficient  judicial  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  erected  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  justice  for  British  subjects  in  almost  as  complete  a  form  as 
in  England.  So  far  as  British  and  Chinese  disputes  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  Mixed  Court  works  satisfactorily.  But  there  is  a 
manifest  hiatus  :  disputes  between  British  and  foreign  merchants 
could  not  be  settled  otherwise  than  by  consent.  If  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Consuls  is  continued,  some  simple  arrangement  should 
be  come  to  between  the  foreign  nations,  China  being  an 
acquiescing  party. 

But  the  complaint  of  the  moderate  Chinese  is  directed  not  so 
much  to  the  existence  of  the  Consular  Courts  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  commonly  put  on  the  privilege  involved  in  exterritoriality — 
that  it  completely  withdraws  the  foreigner  from  Chinese  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  the  all-important  subject  of  taxation.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  treaties  which  warrants  this  contention ;  it  has  simply 
come  into  being  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign  community,  and  is 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  life  in  the  Far  East. 
This  was  illustrated  in  connection  with  a  proposal  I  had  made  to 
introduce  a  stamp  tax  applicable  to  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike. 
It  would  have  produced  an  abundant  revenue.  The  President 
liked  the  scheme,  and  many  of  the  details  were  drafted ;  but  the 
foreigner  proved  the  stumbling-block,  curiously  enough  in  the 
abstract  rather  than  in  the  concrete.  One  heard  protests  here 
and  there,  especially  from  the  ”  Old  China  Hand,”  who  appreci¬ 
ated  his  life-long  immunity  from  paying  tribute  to  Caesar.  But 
the  more  enlightened  residents,  including  many  bank  managers, 
realised  the  justice  of  the  proposal  and  saw  no  reason  why,  for 
example,  their  cheques  should  not  bear  an  embossed  stamp,  or 
receipts  an  adhesive  one.  Matters  had  indeed  gone  so  far  that 

(1)  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  similar  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
other  Treaty  Powers ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  position  of  British 
mbjects  is  alone  considered. 
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a  considerable  loan  could  have  been  obtained  on  the  security 
of  the  revenue  from  the  tax ;  but  timid  counsels  prevailed.  The 
most  unlikely  objections  were  foreseen ;  the  correct  procedure 
for  putting  the  proposal  before  the  foreign  Ministers  could  not 
be  determined  ;  and  the  project  was  abandoned.*  That  impossible 
word  in  season  to  which  I  have  alluded  could  not  be  spoken,  and 
so  the  stream  of  revenue  was  dammed  at  its  source.  Yet  the 
case  is  of  extreme  simplicity.  Foreigners  in  all  countries  are 
subject  to  the  stamp  laws ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  Chinese  treaties 
to  exempt  them.  A  little  bonne  volonte  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to  suggest  to  China  that  she  has  the  right  to 
levy  the  tax ;  it  would  be  the  striking  of  the  rock  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  an  empty  treasury  from  which  a  plentiful  stream  would 
gush  forth  into  its  coffers. 

I  must  refer  briefly  to  one  other  point,  the  rendition  of  Chinese 
criminals  wdio  take  refuge  in  the  foreign  “settlements,”  where 
the  administration  of  the  police  is  in  the  hands  of  the  country  to 
which  the  grant  has  been  made.  In  process  of  time  these  settle¬ 
ments  have  practically  become  miniature  foreign  countries,  and 
the  question  has  been  gravely  discussed  whether  the  principles 
of  extradition  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  these  fugitive  criminals. 
Seeing  that,  if  the  contention  were  sound,  political  offenders  would 
claim  what  is  called  the  “  right  of  asylum,”  it  is  easy  to  realise 
that  in  times  when  rebellion  is  afoot  the  settlements  might 
become  havens  of  refuge,  easy  of  access  for  the  fugitive,  excellent 
bases  for  propaganda  against  the  Government.  As  rebellion  in 
some  form  or  other,  great  or  small,  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
China,  this  is  an  obvious  source  of  trouble  which  ought  to  be 
removed.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Committee’s  inquiry  so  as  to  include  the  whole  subject  of  exterri¬ 
toriality  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  the  abandonment  of  consular 
jurisdiction  would  carry  with  it  the  removal  of  all  the  anomaliei 
which  result  from  residence  in  China  under  the  treaties. 


The  Provinces. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  late  that  there  is  not  one  Government 
in  China,  but  six.  Peking  certainly  has  little  control  over  the 
Provinces;  but  the  statement  is  exaggerated.  The  “North" 
and  the  “  South”  have  now  come  to  be  recognised  as  parties 


(1)  There  is  a  Stamp  Tax  in  force  in  China,  but  I  think  I  nm  riglit  in  .sajing 
that  the  proposal  to  develop  it  and  extend  it  to  foreigners  has  not  been  revived. 
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to  a  continual  strife  ;  Canton  is  always  in  a  state  of  smouldering 
rebellion,  and  has  occasionally  presumed  to  declare  itself  the 
capital  of  a  Southern  Republic,  finding  its  justification  in  the 
egregious  doctrine  of  “  self-determination.”  Many  provincial 
governors,  too,  have  for  long  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  insubor¬ 
dination,  which  takes  the  special  and  very  practical  form  of 
refusing  to  remit  the  taxes  to  Peking ;  hence  the  idea  that  the 
Tutuhs  have  set  themselves  up  as  independent  Governments, 
almost  warranted  by  the  appearance  of  a  military  party  which 
takes  control  whenever  and  of  whatever  it  sees  fit. 

In  spite  of  the  impotence  to  which  long-continued  disorder  has 
reduced  the  Peking  Government,  the  question  of  the  Provinces 
must  be  considered  apart  from  the  chaotic  present ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  considered  plan  for  their  administration  has 
as  yet  been  attempted :  orders  are  issued  and  they  are 
^ply  disobeyed.  But  the  future  peace  of  China  depends 
on  the  adoption  of  some  rational  scheme  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ment;  and  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  West,  abandon¬ 
ing  its  conventional  restrictions,  could  give  helpful  advice  to  this 
sorely  tried  country,  this  is  one.  Young  China  is  clever.  Its 
representatives  know  a  great  many  facts,  can  draw  sane  con¬ 
clusions;  but  their  mental  equipment  lacks  the  great  essential, 
experience.  They  are  familiar  with  the  results  which  the  science 
of  government  in  the  West  has  achieved,  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
springs  and  causes  of  them,  and  they  are  apt  to  interpret  them 
by  the  light  of  their  own  ideas.  Yuan  Shi  K’ai  commissioned  me 
to  draft  a  Constitution,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  discuss 
it  with  me.  The  members  were  intelligent  young  men ;  all  of 
■  them  had  some  knowledge,  and  many  had  ideas,  but  they  pre¬ 
ferred  their  own  to  the  historical  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
essential  things.  I  would  not  willingly  drag  my  readers  into  a 
dull  disquisition  on  constitutional  law,  but  the  problem  is  both 
I  interesting  and  important,  and  I  venture  to  give  my  solution  of 
!  it  in  brief  outline.  The  question  is  whether  any  of  the  known 
I  systems  of  local  government  can  stand  the  test  of  being  applied 
loan  enormous  Empire;  for  the  problem  contains  these  two  new 
i  factors,  the  vast  extent  of  the  Provinces,  and  their  distance  from 
!  Peking.  A  Government  without  facilities  for  rapid  transmission 
of  orders  and  documents  to  the  local  authorities  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  the  Provinces  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  integral  parts  of  the  old  Chinese  Empire.  Autonomy 
for  any  of  its  component  parts  must  therefore  be  dismissed,  for 
it  would  mean  breaking  up  the  nation  into  a  series  of  States ;  and 
then,  if,  having  made  them  free,  it  were  possible  to  limit  that 
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freedom,  binding  them  together  again  in  order  to  re-create  the 
nation. 

It  also  follows  that  the  American  Constitution  cannot  serve  aa 
a  model,  for  there  the  Central  Government  was  created  and 
endowed  with  powers  granted  by  the  constituent  sovereign  States 
which  the  Provinces  are  not.  The  French  system  is  too  central¬ 
ised,  and  its  details  are  too  meticulous,  to  bear  extension  to  so 
vast  an  area.  Some  form  of  what  we  know  as  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  must  therefore  be  devised  which  is  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  Provinces.  These  conditions  obviously  require  that 
the  delegated  powers  should  be  as  large  as  possible  subject  to  the 
retention  of  control  in  the  Central  Government;  and  here, 
although  the  Provinces  are  not  colonies,  the  British  system  of 
Colonial  government  will  probably  furnish  some  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  guiding  principles. 

The  establishment  of  Provincial  Governments  being  essential, 
the  formula  used  in  the  case  of  our  Colonial  Governments  seems 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the  powers  with  which  they 
should  be  endowed — that  each  of  them  should  have,  subject  only 
to  the  right  of  veto  by  the  Central  Government,  legislative  power 
in  relation  to  all  things  pertaining  to  the  ‘  ‘  peace,  order  and  good 
government  ”  of  the  Province.  And,  following  out  the  same  line 
of  thought,  the  subjects  reserved  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
Peking  should  be  : — 

(i)  matters  wdiich  affect  the  safety  of  the  State  as  a  whole ; 
e.g.,  the  army  and  navy,  and  other  armed  forces  of  the 
Bepubhc ; 

(ii)  matters  which  affect  the  revenue:  e.g.,  the  national 
taxation,  such  as  the  land  and  stamp  taxes,  and  the  customs; 

(iii)  matters  which  are  from  their  nature  general  and  not 
local :  e.g.,  the  railways  and  canals; 

(iv)  matters  which  from  their  nature  must  be  dealt  with 
uniformly  throughout  the  State  :  e.g.,  the  newspaper  and  copy¬ 
right  laws ; 

to  which  must  be  added  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
law. 

Two  further  principles  are  of  the  essence  of  this  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration  :  First,  a  delegated  power  is  not  an  abandoned  power. 
Therefore  the  Peking  Parliament  must  retain,  as  the  Imperial 
Parliament  retains  in  our  Empire,  the  right  of  legislation  in  all 
matters  for  the  whole  country.  Secondly,  a  delegated  power  is 
not  an  uncontrolled  power,  and  the  right  of  veto  must  be  retained. 
The  smooth  working  of  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Dominions,  would  depend  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  is  exercised.  The  key  to  the  system  is  the 
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j^ognition  of  the  fact  that  ‘  ‘  control  ’  ’  does  not  mean  ‘  ‘  inter- 
feience”;  and  this  admitted,  there  should  be  created  in  course 
of  time  not  merely  a  strong  Central  Government,  but,  which  is 
jlmost  as  important,  strong  provincial  administrations. 

There  remain  the  local  Executives  by  which  the  provincial 
jdmmistrations  are  to  be  carried  on.  Their  allegiance  to  the 
Central  Government  must  be  assured,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
best  men  on  the  spot  must  be  secured  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  local  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  so  that  the  endless 
delays  caused  by  perpetual  reference  to  Peking  may  be  avoided. 

In  regard  to  provincial  officials  there  are  two  dangers.  The 
local  man,  unless  his  allegiance  to  Peking  is  assured,  is  apt,  as 
the  attitude  of  the  Tutuhs  shows,  to  develop  peculiar  views  as 
to  his  own  dignity  and  powers,  tending  to  insubordination.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Provinces  are  so 
strongly  developed  that  the  “gentleman  from  Peking  ”  is  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  with  much  favour,  and  will  meet  with 
obstruction  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  plan  which  I 
proposed  was  that  the  Provincial  Executives  should  be  formed  by 
;  creating  in  each  Province  Branch  Departments  under  the  control 
'  of  Deputy  Ministers — the  local  men — who  would  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  Ministers  and  be  responsible  to  them.  I  cannot 
i  here  elaborate  the  innumerable  details  involved  in  the  scheme ; 

the  main  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  there  must  be  no  inde- 
I  pendent  authority  in  any  form  in  the  Provinces,  but  that  every 
i  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must,  by  his  relations 
:  with  his  immediate  superior — and  every  body  exercising  power  in 
any  form  must,  either  directly  or  through  its  chief — be  in  touch 
5  with  and  under  the  control  of  some  branch  of  the  Central  Govern- 
;  ment,  and  so  in  touch  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  Chief 
I  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  better  conclude  this  very  incomplete 
I  suney  of  a  very  important  subject  than  by  re-writing  what  I 
wrote  in  Peking  nine  years  ago,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  neces- 
^  sity  for  building  up  strong  provincial  administrations  as  well  as 
for  maintaining  a  strong  Central  Government.  “  The  lowest 
s  argument  in  favour  of  devolution  is  that  neither  Parliament  nor 
j  the  Ministers  have  time  to  think  of  the  details  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  twenty-two  Provinces,  much  less  to  devote  sufficient  care  to 
I  decide  them  properly.  But  local  self-government  at  its  best  admits 
I  the  right  of  the  local  people  to  look  after  their  own  affairs.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  glorification  of  the  Man  on  the  Spot,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  practical  good  sense,  and  the  utilisation  of  his  local 
knowledge  for  the  general  good.  It  is  the  sum  of  well-ordered 
Provinces  that  makes  the  perfect  State.  So  you  must  get  the 
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best  iiossible  out  of  our  friend.  To  do  this  you  must  keep  him  in 
a  good  temper  by  fostering  the  provincial  spirit,  attaching  to  it 
all  the  dignity  it  deserves.  This  above  all  :  don’t  interfere  over, 
much.  Let  him  think  that  you  believe  that  he  knows  his 
business  and  rely  on  him  to  do  it ;  and  he  in  his  turn  will  come 
to  believe  that  you  know  yours,  and  thus  a  mutual  confidence  and 
reliance  will  spring  up  to  the  infinite  promotion  of  the  common 
good.  The  Men  of  Hupeh  should  be  as  proud  as  the  Men  of 
Devon ;  and  the  Kwangtung  Men  swagger  like  true  Yorkshire- 
men ;  but  they  must  be  as  Chinese  as  those  are  English.  It  h 
the  mass  of  county  pride,  the  aggregate  of  legitimate  local 
swagger,  which  has  made  every  nation  that  is  w'orth  its  salt 
hold  its  own  in  the  world.” 

So,  by  the  kindly  help  of  the  Powers,  might  it  be  with  China. 


F.  T.  PiGGOTT 
(”  Iluafemj  Lao  Jen"). 


UN  TEMPS  VIENDRA. 


Un  temps  viendraou  nous  serons  tout  blancs, 

Courbes  en  deux  sur  nos  batons, 

Oil  nous  viendrons  nous  asseoir  sur  ce  banc 
Four  voir  mourir  le  jour  au  seuil  de  la  maison. 

Nous  trainerons  le  pas,  nous  branlerons  la  tete ; 

Le  passo  tout  a  coup  devant  nous  revivra 
Comme  une  belle  flamme,  le  soir  d’un  jour  de  fete, 

Qui  danse  sur  la  colline  en  agitant  les  bras. 

Nous  songerons  a  maintenant,  aux  enfants  dans  leur  lit, 
Aux  parfums  du  jardin,  aux  pensees  sous  la  pluie, 

Aux  jeunes  liirondelles  pepiant  dans  leur  nid, 

A  la  cculeur  mourante  des  pavots  dans  la  nuit. 

Nous  songerons  a  maintenant,  aux  petites  miseres, 

Aux  grandes  joies  aussi,  aux  notes  a  payer, 

Et  au  fil  que  Ton  tire  et  tire  h,  le  briser 

Pour  nouer  les  deux  bouts  d’un  budget  trop  precaire.  ' 

Nous  songerons  a  maintenant,  aux  petites  angoisses, 

A  la  folle  passion  de  nos  jeunes  annees, 

Aux  futiles  soucis,  aux  nuages  qui  passent 
Et  a  la  noble  ardeur  de  nos  vies  enlacees. 

Tu  chercheras  ma  main,  je  trouverai  tes  doigts, 

Et  dans  nos  yeux  eteints  la  flamme  se  rallumera 
Comme  en  un  feu  qui  couve,  sous  la  poussiere  grise, 

S’avive  une  braise  au  souffle  de  la  brise. 

Tes  rides  me  diront  combien  nous  nous  aimames, 

Ta  voix  grave  dira  :  “  Comment  vas-tu,  mon  vieuxV  ” 

Et,  comme  aujourd’hui,  je  sentirai  mon  ame 
Palpiter  sous  la  tienne  comme  sous  la  main  de  Dieu. 

Emile  Cammaerts. 
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First  glimpse  of  herself  Ceylon  may  show  you  in  moic  vvavt  'i 
than  one,  it  is  a  matter  for  your  skipper  to  deterinine,  and  bt  t* 
assured  that  jaunty,  matter-of-fact  little  man  with  the  clear  ev« 
and  the  air  of  quiet  assurance  will  neither  hold  her  in  nor  go  n 
all  out  just  to  please  the  likes  of  you,  who  may  have  heard  that 
to  miss  a  vision  of  the  Peak  emergent  in  mid-tirmament  from  a 
nest  of  flulfy  clouds  is  to  forego  for  ever  your  chance  of  a  proper 
introduction.  Similarly,  you  may,  or  you  may  not,  have  sensed  It 
for  forty-eight  hours  back  vagrant  and  recurring  wafts  of  a  faint  " 
and  indeterminate  perfume,  warm  aromatic  breath  of  sleeping  b 
Lanka,  zephyr-borne  exhalations  of  a  red  and  tropic  earth  pro-  p 
lific  of  organic  life  teyond  all  exaggeration,  carried  to  you  on  h 
steamy  airs  that  have  licked  up  in  their  passage  a  thousand 
flavourings  of  cinnamon  and  frangipanni,  of  vanilla,  coconut,  and 
musk,  I  doubt  not  nard  and  cassia,  and  all  the  spices  snufv  li 
herbalists  at  Kew  and  Regent’s  Park  will  find  long  names  for,  if  U 
you  ask  them.  |o 

More  likely  than  not,  for  the  little  man  loves  to  think  of  lu<  i 
ship  as  being  rid  of  you  and  your  kind  at  the  fag-end  of  the  day,  i  f 
letting  himself  and  his  officers  from  the  morning  watch  onward'  I  o 
call  their  souls  their  own  during  the  dispatch  of  that  multifariou'  i 
business  of  which  a  ship  in  port  becomes  the  centre,  you  will  " 
pick  up  as  first  visible  evidence  of  landfall  a  flicker  in  the  evenii  .  p 
sky  that  grows  to  a  beam  of  light  drawn  regularly  athwart  the  t 
heavens,  fainter  and  smaller  lights  will  ride  up  out  of  the  murk.  I A 
the  engines  will  slow  to  a  crawl,  a  fussy  pilot’s  launch  chug  x 
up  to  the  gangway.  Proceeds  a  clamour  of  bells  in  the  ship's  a 
interior,  a  bawding  of  megaphones  from  the  bridge,  and  you  have  th 
slid  past  ghostly  breakwaters  and  ride  almost  motionless  upon  an  ill 
inky  plain  spangled  everywhere  about  with  lights,  yellow,  white, 
red  and  green,  some  near,  some  far,  while  there  comes  to  you  i* 
over  the  inky  flood  the  rattle  of  chains,  the  whirring  of  donke; 
engines,  the  ululating  chant  of  harbour  coolies  from  the  ligghtr  jp 
clustered  round  a  vague  hulk  like  crocodiles  about  a  dead  bull  it 
•  which  simile  may  occur  to  you  later,  but  not  then).  You  are  sa 
at  your  moorings  in  Colombo  harbour,  and  the  mate,  whom  you  ^ 
are  probably  hindering  in  his  work,  will  feel  he  ought  to  tell  >0 
you  that  it  is  as  big  as  Hyde  Park,  and,  as  shipping  figures  g:  ; 
the  seventh  largest  in  the  world.  i'' 

It  will  not  be  land  that  your  feet  first  tread  upon,  but  tl.  ih 
noi.some,  slimy  timbers  of  the  jetty,  a  mean  erection  wdiich  would  jo 
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;bauie  even  the  seventy-seventh  of  all  ^Kn'ts.  You  will  blink  at 
the  dazzle  of  more  and  stronger  lights,  argue  with,  if  you  are 
loolish,  and  conciliate,  if  you  are  well  advised,  such  suave  and 
uniformed  minions  of  His  Majesty’s  Customs  as  wall  dart  upon 
vou.  Unless  you  are  entirely  friendless,  some  cheery  wight  will 
thereafter  propel  you  by  the  elbow  up  an  inclined  plane  that  lands 
fuu  upon  a  paved  causeway  where  divers  thoroughfares  seem  to 
meet,  that  might  be  anywhere  in  South  London,  say  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  Ahead  of  you  trams  go  clanging  up  a  w  ide  street 
of  towering  buildings,  obviously  shops  and  offices,  there  is  a  flare 
and  glitter  of  lights  above  the  side-walks  and  a  haloed  vista  of 
lofty  electric  arcs  along  its  centre.  Half-right  looms  a  thousand- 
windowed  caravanserai  that  might  be  the  Metropole  at  Brighton, 
hut  which  is  actually  the  Grand  Oriental  Hotel.  Impelled  by  the 
pressure  on  your  elbow,  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  this  is  the 
bearing  you  will  follow. 

Up  the  steps  you  go,  through  palm-ringed  courts  and  colonnades, 
to  sink  in  a  moment  or  so  into  a  low  ann-chair  w  hose  cunning 
lines  Tottenham  Court  Boad  knows  not  yet  the  art  of.  Y’ou 
are  in  a  lofty,  galleried  1x11111-00011;,  as  it  might  be  the  lounge 
of  the  very  biggest  and  best  of  European  hostelries.  They  call 
It  the  Grand  Oriental  Hotel.  Grand?  Possibly.  So  is  the 
Kegent  Palace.  Oriental?  Well,  not  to  my  mind,  save  for  the 
open  verandah  on  one  side  through  which  the  sea-breeze,  when 
there  is  any,  reaches  and  rustles  the  palm-fronds  over  your  head 
without  the  impediment  of  swing  doors  or  glazed  windows,  and 
(|)0ssibly  the  ticketed  and  numbered  “boys,”  whose  bare  but 
far  from  comely  feet  pad  hither  and  thither  over  the  polished 
floor,  not  over  lightly,  as  in  the  floating,  airy  fashion  of  Oriental 
i menials  of  the  Russian  ballet,  many  of  them  rather  having  the 
abominable  trick  of  walking  on  their  heels.  Even  when  they 
lurked  slackly  in  corners,  these  smirking  and  rather  limp  Sin¬ 
halese  retainers,  masking  their  native  boredom  behind  the  in- 
jscnitable  smite  of  the  well-fed  tom-cat,  failed  on  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  make  me  feel  at  all  Oriental.  T  watched  their  fathers 
•and  uncles,  sporting  the  same  womanish  “  buns”  and  Mephisto¬ 
phelean  combs  of  tortoiseshell,  comporting  themselves  in  exactly 
ilhesame  way  at  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  about  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  alcoves  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  his  tea^-shop. 

;  Not  easily  shall  I  forget  how  moved  I  was  when  a  travelled 
fdder,  to  whom  I  looked  up  in  my  youth,  said  to  me  once  : 

1  \Vhen  you  get  to  Algiers  the  East  gets  up  and  hits  you  a  smack 
jin  the  face.”  Whether  that  is  the  truth  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
having  never  seen  Algiers  save  as  a  shimmer  of  white  miles  away 
nn  the  .starboard  quarter,  but  I  do  know  the  East  does  nothing 
!  n  n  2 
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SO  vigorous  at  Colouibo.  Certainly  she  will  disclose  herself  t« 
you  in  due  course,  but  languorously,  indolently,  and  in  her  own 
time,  in  a  fashion  befitting  the  climate  and  latitude.  Do  not 
therefore,  let  your  natural  disappointment  irk  you,  but  grapple 
with  baggage  problems  like  a  man,  and  if  you  decide  to  spend 
the  hours  until  the  morrow  on  Grand  Oriental  lines  you  might 
do  much  worse  than  eat  your  dinner  here ,  and  not  too  late  ride 
upwards  in  the  lift  as  high  as  may  be,  and  so  to  bed. 

If  your  room  has  a  seaward  outlook  you  wdll  not  need  the 
mosquito  curtains,  to  abstain  from  which  permanently  here  and 
now  seek  to  train  yourself  (you  might  as  well  learn  to  sleep  inside 
a  meat  safe).  Smoke  a  last  pipe  or  cigarette  upon  the  roof-garden, 
lean  over  the  balustrade  and  see  what  you  can  see— you  will 
find  it  worth  it. 

From  far,  very  far  below  you,  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
whereon  the  old  Dutch  fortifications  have  given  place  to  a  huddle 
of  Government  storehouses  and  offices,  the  angularity  of  their 
roofs  broken  here  and  there  by  bosky  masses  of  the  Spathodea, 
w'hose  flamboyant  scarlet  blossoms  will  in  their  season  glorify 
nearly  every  Colombo  street,  come  the  creak  and  rumble  of  the 
bullock  carts,  and  strange  explosive  cries  of  carters  busy  about 
their  never-ending  task  of  fetching  and  carrying.  For  the  port 
never  goes  to  sleep.  From  the  harbour’s  edge  run  uj)  row  upon 
row  of  warehouses,  stores,  and  granaries  for  the  rice  which  the 
island  has  long  ceased  to  produce  in  sufficiency  for  its  own  needs. 
Further  away  to  the  north  the  harsh,  serrated  outlines  of  all 
these  monster  sheds  are  merged  into  vague  hills  and  hummocks 
of  coal — thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  it.  Seaward  you 
may  trace  the  long  arms  of  the  breakwaters,  their  line  broken 
here  and  there  by  some  gaunt  derrick  or  snug,  squat  blockhouse 
wdierein  pilots  snatch  sleep  between  watches,  and  above  which 
rise  little  rigged  flagstaff s,  lights  winking  at  their  trucks.  Within 
the  embrace  of  those  arms  the  ships  of  the  world  ride  safely  at 
anchor,  while  on  three  sides  of  them  an  angry  monsoon  sea  flings 
itself  ceaselessly  against  those  seeming  slender  bulwarks,  towering 
white  horses  rear  and  subside  in  a  ghostly,  never-ending  caval¬ 
cade.  Proud  and  secure  ride  the  ships,  their  myriad  lanterns  a 
spangled  pattern  against  the  moonshot  background  of  the  flood 
You  are  probably  glad  you  climbed  up  so  high  to  see  them,  though 
by  night  you  can  any  time  observe  as  much,  or  more,  as  you  glide 
outward-bound  on  the  tide  of  Mersey  or  London  river. 

But  there  remains  the  landward  scene.  Southward,  the  tall 
new  skyscrapers  of  the  Fort  fall  aw^ay  somewhere  by  the  light¬ 
house  with  its  flashing,  whirling  beam,  to  give  place  to  ugly 
Cubist  lumps  of  building  whose  only  individual  feature  is  an 
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jrched  and  colonnaded  verandah  on  every  story.  They  bear  the 
l^-mark  of  utilitarian  Government  architecture,  and  you  will 
gg  rightly  that  they  are  barracks,  pubhc  offices,  and  the  like. 
Comes  a  long  open  stretch  of  grass-land  bordering  the  sea-road, 
rising  gently  landwards  to  a  crest  of  low  bushes  and  thence  again 
falling  to  the  Beira  Lake  ;  while  squarely  athwart  the  sward  at  its 
further  end  is  set  the  symmetrical  fabric,  rather  like  a  German 
toy  brick  manufacturer’s  idea  of  what  Buckingham  Palace  ought 
to  look  like,  of  the  Galle  Face  Hotel.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  jolly  good  hotel  too,  and  quite  the  last  word  in  such  things  east 
of  Suez.  Its  many-windowed  fa9ade  will  be  bright  with  lights 
till  midnight,  and  all  Colombo  is  probably  dancing  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  Beyond,  the  southern  coast  sweeps  in  a  seven-mile  arc 
to  the  further  landmark  of  Mount  Lavinia,  where  another  but  less 
luxurious  hostelry  stands  upon  the  little  monticule  which  gives  it 
its  name.  That  long  curved  inky  smudge  is  one  rustling  wave 
of  coconut  palms,  side  by  side  with  it  a  ribbon  of  yellow  sand  and 
its  twin  of  frothing  surf,  the  latter  repeated  some  forty  yards  out 
where  the  slow  rollers  curl  and  break  above  a  reef  of  coi'al. 
Beyond,  dotted  miles  out  upon  the  fishing  grounds,  twinkle  the 
tiny  lights  of  the  catamarans. 

Eastward,  industrial  Colombo  fades  away  into  the  blackness  of 
the  older  towm.  The  little  hill  you  see  is  Hulftsdorp,  hive  of 
lawyers  and  shrine  of  justice  since  the  Hollander’s  day.  Larger 
buildings  whose  vague  outlines  loom  up  here  and  there  are 
schools,  colleges  and  convents,  for  here  Rome  sends  many  of  her 
sons  and  daughters  to  labour  in  the  scholastic  and  missionary 
field  among  the  permanent  population.  Foremost  among  all  the 
Western  Churches  has  she  assiduously  shepherded  her  flocks  for 
three  hundred  years  and  more,  and  that  single  liquid  note  that 
floats  up  to  you  out  of  the  velvety  depths  is  from  a  convent  bell . 
Northward,  your  eye  dwells  upon  a  criss-cross  of  mean  thorough¬ 
fares,  shops  and  hovels  open  to  the  crowded,  bustling  street,  their 
counters  piled  with  who  knows  what  strange  and  unsavoury  mer¬ 
chandise,  illumined  by  crude  little  lamps  wherein  strands  of  coir 
spit  and  splutter  in  malodorous  coconut  oil.  Temples,  squat, 
ugly,  and  overladen  with  gross  and  garish  ornament  in  stucco, 
are  here  too,  and  other  larger  shops,  general  stores  run  by  the 
immigrant  Moorman  or  Hindu,  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  a  multiplicity  of  household  goods,  Manchester  textiles,  and 
patent  medicines.  Even  from  this  distance  the  impression  you 
get  is  one  of  crowd,  heat  and  chatter,  of  smells  that  are  not  all 
?picy  and  garlic. 

Something  of  the  East  here  for  you  to  go  on  with.  That  clamor¬ 
ous,  odorous  quarter  is  the  Pettah,  or  native  bazaar.  Explore  it. 
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certainly,  but  to-morrow  morning  or  ijome  other  night.  Hemein 
her,  though,  that  there  is  more  squalor  than  romance  about  the 
night  life  of  Colombo  as  observed  from  ground  level.  No  place  *  ® 
for  you,  this,  to  snatch  a  leaf  out  of  the  good  Haroun  al  Raschid’< 
book.  Take  rather  your  last  look  at  the  spangled  wonder  of  tbe 
scene  and  turn  in,  while  the  noise  of  waters  routing  and  plashinu 
among  the  broken  rocks  of  Galle  Buck  lulls  you  to  sleep,  and  the 
last  lingering  .sound  in  your  ears  is  the  sweet  and  far-away  note 
of  a  single  bell.  flii 

1  have  heard  superior  persons  of  the  type  that  travels  on  tourist 
tickets  which  allow  them  to  drop  off  one  steamer  and  catch  the 
next  in  a  fortnight  describe  Colombo  as  an  altogether  hideous 
locality,  a  blot  and  excrescence  on  an  otherwise  lovely  page  ol 
Nature.  Shallow  enough  criticism  to  one  who  has  lived  there. 
for  though  business  quarter  and  suburbs  alike  have  altered  almost  ^ 
out  of  recognition  even  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  town  iseyeu 
now  beautiful  if  you  know  when  and  how  to  look  at  it,  and  must 
always  have  been  so.  Many  of  the  modern  buildings  are  uglr 
enough,  and  others  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  all  the  sL 
scrapers  of  the  Fort  are  lacking  in  distinction,  and  the  too  early 
death  of  the  architect  who  created  the  elegant  and  balanced  line? 
of  Prince’s  Building  and  other  business  structures  in  the  towu 
leaves  its  civic  amenities  so  much  the  poorer.  The  city  fathers 
are  probably  not  aware  of  this,  more’s  the  pity,  for  in  ix)int  of 
fact  the  virtue  of  civic  pride  is  with  your  true  Colombo  citizec 
almost  a  minus  quantity.  With  jealous  selfishness  he  wall  take 
delight  in  the  meticulous  ordering  of  club  grounds,  whose  lawii> 
must  always  be  like  billiard  tables,  the  crotons  and  poinsettias 
clipped  to  a  smug  nicety,  beds  and  borders  as  trim  and  as  prim 
as  an  army  of  garden  coolies  can  maintain  them,  the  white  pillars 
and  shining  parquet  floors  of  the  cool  luxurious  pavilions  always 
unspotted  and  immaculate.  But  where  public  works,  town- 
planning,  and  so  forth  are  in  question  aesthetic  considerations  go 
to  the  wall.  Once  indeed  the  city  fathers  went  to  the  length  of 
hearing  w^hat  a  famous  town-planning  expert  had  to  say  about 
the  possibilities  of  improvement,  put  him  through  a  long  cross- 
examination,  paid  his  fee,  bade  him  farewell,  and  promptly  forgot 
all  about  him  and  his  recommendations.  I  daresay  not  all  of 
these  were  practical,  but  one  pictures  those  who  examined  him 
forming  an  opinion  very  much  on  the  lines  of  Kitchener’s  alleged 
estimate  of  another  famous  general — “  a  blushing  artist.” 

Yet  the  town  contrives  to  achieve  beauty  in  its  own  way  in 
spite  of  everything.  Ijast  evening  yon  looked  dowm  from  the 
Grand  Oriental  Hotel  roof-garden,  and  saw  it  glamorous  and 
mysterious  under  the  velvet  mantle  of  the  night.  This  momM 
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^  to  It  that  you  are  out  and  about  soon  after  sun-up.  Take  a 
ijii  (you  can  get  one  here)  or  a  rickshaw  to  the  Galle  Face  Hotel . 
,  splash  and  scramble  in  the  swimming  bath,  and  ride  back  at 
vour  leisure,  hours  before  the  procession  of  tussore-clad  “  office 
fallahs”  whirling  cityw^ards  in  their  expensive  cars  poisons  the 
jjoming  air  with  dust  and  petrol,  and  observe  the  place  in  its 
southward  aspect,  a  mile-long  line  of  sand  and  breakers  on  your 
left  with,  in  the  far  distance ,  the  surf  battling  with  the  rocks  and 
flinging  great  tufts  of  spume  far  over  the  breakwater,  on  either 
side  of  you  the  pleasant  greensward  rolling  down  beyond  the 
brushwood-screened  batteries  to  the  lake,  with  hanging  trees  at 
its  edge  and  a  fringe  of  plumed  coconut  upon  its  farther  shore, 
and  before  you  Colombo,  with  its  domed  tow’ers,  the  piled  cubes 
of  its  skyscrapers  and  its  lighthouse  soaring  up  from  the  welter  of 
less  pretentious  bricks  and  mortar,  the  white  arcaded  oblongs  of 
the  military  hospital,  the  gunners’  mess,  and  a  score  of  official 
buildings  of  older  and  simpler  fashion,  most  of  them  embowered 
in  verdure  shot  with  the  scarlet  flame  of  the  ubiquitous  flam¬ 
boyant.  There  should  be  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  and  the  cool 
freshness  of  early  morning  in  the  tropics  should  still  be  in  your 
nostrils.  Not  yet  has  the  sun  baked  the  air  which  city-dwellers 
breathe  till  ohjects  present  themselves  as  through  the  stark  clarity 
of  a  vacuum ,  till  the  sky  burns  a  hard  and  pitiless  blue  and  to 
look  across  the  street  without  sun-glasses  makes  you  blink  and 
screw  up  your  eyes.  Even  wffiile  you  ride,  the  softness  and  charm 
will  fade  from  the  picture.  If  essential  shopping  demands  your 
attention  before  breakfast  and  you  have  to  get  out  and  walk  no 
more  than  fifty  yards,  choose  the  shady  side. 

More  than  possibly,  the  urge  for  spending  money  which  usually 
descends  upon  the  shore-going  passenger  after  a  longish  spell  of 
sea  travel  will  grip  you  some  time  in  the  forenoon.  You  can 
do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  place  with  advantage.  Incidentally, 
you  can  also  be  rooked,  bamboozled,  swindled,  and  generally 
cheated  and  robbed,  to  return  w’ith  empty  pockets  and  an  armful 
ofnibbish,  product  of  cheap  labour  in  Brummagem  or  Yokohama 
factory.  Have  you  a  friend  who  knows  the  town  and  can  help 
you  in  these  matters  so  much  the  better  for  you ;  otherwise  try 
to  look  as  unlike  a  passenger  as  possible,  send  to  the  right-about 
all  such  touts,  harpies  and  miscreants  as  pounce  upon  you  in  the 
I  street,  avoid  what  are  with  one  or  twm  exceptions  the  cheap  and 
I  shoddy  emporiums  of  the  Victoria  Arcade,  and  keeping  your  wits 
about  you  enter  unconcernedly  the  quieter  establishments,  of 
"hich  you  have  your  choice  of  some  half-a-dozen,  kept  by  suave, 
?old€n-skinned  Indians  speaking  perfect  English,  with  sonorous 
Scindian  names  above  their  shop-fronts — Lalchand,  Detaram. 
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Chandiram.  There  are  real  treasures,  too,  in  Topunsing  Motoo. 
mull’s  big  shop,  once  you  have  persuaded  the  man  who  serves 
you  that  the  cheap  Oriental  fakes  in  the  window,  the  slipshod 
lacquer  and  Benares  brass  and  the  grosser  enormities  of  over- 
carved  screens  and  tables  of  sandalwood  leave  you  cold,  and  that 
above  all  things  you  do  not  w'ant  an  ebony  elephant,  when  he  will 
lift  down  and  unroll  for  your  delight  great  bales  of  the  richest 
crepe  silks  from  China  and  Japan,  gorgeous,  heavy,  everlasting 
stuff,  little  of  which  finds  its  way  in  bulk  to  the  European  market- 
rare  old  Indian  embroideries  gleaming  with  the  lovely  red  dyes  of 
the  South,  from  mulberry  and  rose  to  intensest  scarlet  and 
orange,  dhotis  and  saris  these  which  he  will  show  you  how  to 
drape  in  the  authentic  fashion  an  you  ask  him ;  silk  embroideries 
of  China,  jewelled  and  minute  as  if  the  craftsman  had  plied  his 
needle  under  a  magnifying  glass ;  bedspreads  and  hangings  of 
Merv  and  Samarcand,  boldly  arabesqued  in  camels’  wool.  Or  at 
a  word  he  will  dive  with  you  across  the  street  to  some  godown  in 
a  byway  wherein  underlings  will  spread  before  you  Persian  and 
Turkestan  prayer  rugs  and  carpets  by  the  score.  He  knows  the 
worth  of  these  things,  and  will  part  with  his  treasures,  not  for  a 
song,  but  for  a  fair  price  something  below  that  you  will  have  to 
give  in  London. 

But  all  this,  after  all,  is  alien  stuff,  imported  merely  to  sell  to 
people  like  yourself,  who  on  their  travels  find  it  pleasant  to 
indulge  a  taste  for  such  things.  Nothing  you  have  seen  but  you 
could  find  if  you  looked  for  it  in  the  right  shop  at  any  port  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  from  Beira  to  Hong  Kong.  Is  there  anything 
whatsoever  here,  you  ask,  truly  and  essentially  of  Ceylon?  The 
answer  is  “  Yes,”  but  precious  little,  and  that  mostly  of  the  more 
trumpery  order  of  ”  curios,”  always  excepting  jewels,  and  they 
are  worth  a  chapter  to  themselves.  But  you  can  buy  quaint  and 
not  unattractive  grass  mats  and  baskets  from  Galle,  and  notably 
Kalutara  hats  woven  also  of  grass,  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and 
sizes  and  of  colourings  w^hich  in  these  days  are  not  lacking  in 
artistic  merit,  the  trade  being  a  resuscitated  and  now  thriving 
village  industry  which  receives  every  encouragement  from 
Government  and  private  patronage.  And  you  can  get  lovely 
things,  from  a  complete  dressing-table  outfit  downwards,  in  native 
tortoiseshell ,  though  it  is  well  to  interview  your  workman  and  to 
see  that  he  executes  his  task  exactly  to  your  order,  his  own  taste 
probably  running  to  ungainly  riveted  shields  and  whatnots  in 
gold  and  silver  foil,  reminiscent  of  the  pencil-boxes  and  blotters 
of  the  suburban  stationer.  You  must  know',  too,  that  the  shell 
industry  is  suspect  on  humanitarian  grounds,  of  which  more 
anon.  For  the  rest,  modern  Sinhalese  metal  work  of  any 
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description  is  beyond  hope  of  redemption,  despite  a  State-aided 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Kandy,  though  far  away  up  north  in 
the  Tamil  Colony  of  Jaffna  a  handful  of  artificers  produce  their 
microscopic  output  of  golden  filigree  jewellery,  which  revival  of 
an  ancient  craft  certain  public-spirited  people  are  doing  their  best 
to  encourage.  But  the  creative  gift  seems  in  all  these  islanders 
less  than  rudimentary,  and  their  best  achievements  merely  the 
slavish  copies  of  copies,  ad  infinitum.  Some  of  the  real  old 
Kandyan  brass  is  “  jolly,”  and  that  is  about  all  one  can  say  for 
it,  while  the  market  is  full  of  the  most  transparent  fakes.  You 
will  do  better,  if  such  things  take  your  fancy,  delving  for  souvenirs 
of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  epochs  in  the  way  of  pottery  and 
minor  bric-4-brac.  Here  and  there  you  can  pick  up,  notably 
from  the  old  Sinhalese  dealer  Perera,  whose  dark  and  tiny  den 
you  will  find  in  the  hinder  recesses  of  the  first  building  facing 
vou  on  the  left  as  you  step  up  from  the  jetty,  a  lovely  old  piece 
of  Dutch  or  Oriental  china,  and  there  is  quite  a  cult  locally  for 
the  collection  of  old  Dutch  snuff-boxes  of  brass.  There  is  authen¬ 
tic  Dutch  furniture  to  be  had,  too,  old  as  our  own  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton,  made  on  the  spot  of  various  beautiful  island  woods, 
ebony,  satinwood,  calamander,  and  the  rest,  but  much  admired 
pieces  I  have  frequently  considered  lumpish  and  ungainly. 
Usually,  too,  they  are  all  annour-plated  and  bedizened  with 
shields,  buttons  and  kickshaws  of  brass,  added  by  successive 
owners  in  token  presumably  of  their  virtuosity.  A  huge  trade  is 
done  in  "stumer”  chests  and  coffers,  fashion  having  followed 
the  vogue  set  by  various  good  women  with  more  money  than 
taste.  A  really  genuine  antique  chest  is  a  rarity  of  rarities  in  a 
private  bungalow,  yet  you  will  see  any  day  in  the  Colpetty  Road 
bullock-carts  loaded  up  with  the  imitation  article,  the  raw  and 
new-sawn  surfaces  of  its  under-parts  belying  the  spurious  appeal 
of  brass-studded  panels.  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  Galle 
lace,  a  real  Ceylon  product  whose  essential  merit  is  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  Orient.  It  is  obtainable  in  a  multiplicity  of 
forms  and  designs,  many  of  the  latter  both  ingenious  and  charm¬ 
ing,  compares  favourably  with  our  own  pillow  lace  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  will  stand  no  end  of  wear  and  washing.  Nor  will 
the  proverbial  "  last  price  ”  of  the  ivory-toothed  Sinhalese 
damsel  who  sells  it  to  you  prove  at  all  exorbitant. 

Emphatically  you  should  spend  a  few  days  in  this  place.  Make 
use  of  letters  introducing  you  to  our  celebrities  if  you  have  them  ; 
otherwise  you  will  miss  opportunities  of  observing  the  social  life 
of  the  town,  at  least  on  the  European  side,  for  here  we  are  very 
prim  and  proper,  and  you  will  never  contrive  to  scrape  acquain¬ 
tance  with  us  lacking  formal  introductions,  even  if  you  can 
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afford  to  take  the  most  expensive  suite  at  the  Galle  Face  Hotel 
for  six  weeks.  This  may  or  may  not  matter,  it  depends  upon 
your  tastes  and  temperament.  If  you  are  one  of  those  cynical 
and  unconventional  people  with  a  tincture  of  the  “  blushing 
artist  ’  ’  in  you,  we  are  still  prepared  to  show  you  hospitality  of  a 
rather  formal  sort  if  you  come  armed  with  the  right  credentials, 
and  should  you  find  us  now  and  then  unconsciously  amusing- 
well,  you  have  been  something  of  a  passing  diversion  yourself, 
and  if  ever  you  come  and  really  live  here,  mark  you,  we  will  soon 
put  you  in  your  place  and  keep  you  there. 

Here  you  will  find  the  prosperous,  established  peo[»le  living  a 
curiously  stilted,  gawky  and  artificial  life,  many  hours  of  every 
day  of  it  flittered  away  in  half-a-score  of  clubs  where  there  is 
little  true  camaraderie,  nothing  of  the  easy  give-and-take,  the 
genuine  sociability  and  open-hearted  friendliness  that  you  some¬ 
how  look  for  in  a  British  colony.  Coming,  perhaps,  ctd  South 
.\frica  or  Australia,  you  will  be  puzzled,  a  little  piqued,  to  find 
your  welcome  either  frigid  or  gushing,  it  depends  upon  your 
letters  of  credit,  but  almost  everywhere  lacking  in  the  spon¬ 
taneity,  the  transparently  sincere  desire  to  be  of  use  to  you 
because  you  are  a  stranger,  that  elsewhere  you  have  found  so 
altogether  charming. 

But  yoii  have  no  business  to  grumble.  Old  friends  who  have 
foregathered  in  the  place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  have 
growm  rich  as  partners  in  the  same  firm,  smoked  and  tippled 
together  in  the  same  clubs,  watched  in  each  other  with  a  detached 
interest  that  slow  metamorphosis  which  in  the  course  of  long 
years  transforms  a  slim,  clear-eyed,  athletic  boy  into  a  gross, 
irascible ,  ludicrous  old  hunks  of  a  money-grubber,  are  not  really 
friends,  nor  are  their  wives  and  daughters.  Each  would  be 
inexpressibly  shocked  were  the  other  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  his 
bungalow  by  walking  in  unasked  after  dinner,  always  a  solemn 
and  pompous  function  for  which  each,  as  his  turn  comes  round, 
w'ill  receive  a  formal  invitation  once  or  perhaps  twice  in  a  twelve- 
month.  All  calls  are  ceremonial,  and  to  be  performed  as  such 
within  a  rigid  time-table  of  hours.  Cliques  flourish.  Scandal 
abounds.  Golly,  what  a  place !  and  thank  Heaven  for  the  few 
exceptions  which  if  you  are  lucky  you  will  encounter  to  prove 
the  foregoing  rules.  They  exist,  but  how  pitifully  thin  their 
ranks  as  seen  against  the  big  battalions  of  the  moneyed  Philistine ! 
I  defy  a  w’orld-famous  artist  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  pictu^e^; 
in  Colombo,  a  great  musician  to  give  a  recital  of  classical  master¬ 
pieces,  a  great  writer  to  lecture  upon  the  art  and  practice  of 
literature,  and  in  so  doing  attract  the  attendance  of  more  than 
a  handful  or  so  of  Europeans,  unless  he  has  previously  enlisted 
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the  svmpathy  and  support  of  Mrs.  Midas  Goldbags  and  her 
fellow-dowagers,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  Public  Hall  tickets 
will  go  off  like  wdldfire. 

Whv  is  it?  you  may  ask.  Heaven  knows,  but  one  feels  some¬ 
how,  particularly  if  you  investigate  old  chronicles  and  impressions 
of  the  place,  that  things  were  not  always  so.  It  is  depressing 
to  think  that  where  social  and  intellectual  amenities  are  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  metropolis  of  our  premier  Crown  Colony  should  have 
retrogressed  rather  than  advanced,  but  there  it  is,  read  the  riddle 
how  you  like.  Is  it  because  the  god  of  the  place  is  money,  that 
the  mercantile  boom  of  the  last  generation  has  swamped  the  town 
with  get-rich-quick  Wallingfords?  Barren  of  any  intellectual 
life  or  collective  desire  for  it,  deaf  and  blind  to  the  appeal  of 
things  of  the  mind,  Colombo  certainly  is  and  threatens  to  remain. 

If  circumstances  decree  that  you  should  live  here  for  more  than, 
say,  a  year,  increasingly  will  your  environment  cramp,  harass 
and  disturb  you  the  longer  you  stay  in  it,  unless  of  course  after 
reasoning  the  thing  out  for  yourself  you  decide  that  Fate  which 
put  you  here  means  you  to  become  like  everybody  else,  in  which 
case  you  sink  your  individuality,  stifle  your  idiosyncrasies  and 
fads,  and  float  with  the  tide.  But  if  you  think  the  material 
gains  justify  no  such  poltroonery,  keep  a  watch  on  yourself  lest 
you  grow  too  hopelessly  jaundiced  and  embittered  for  ultimate 
recovery.  When  the  faces  of  all  your  male  acquaintance  who 
go  down  to  the  Fort  in  cars  appear  to  you  in  the  likeness  of 
brutes— horses,  dogs  and  pigs — when  the  visages  of  their  wives 
are  seen  dehumanised  as  those  of  lizards,  hens  and  weasels,  and 
in  the  quick,  business-like  fingers  that  gather  up  the  tricks  you 
lose  at  ante-prandial  bridge  in  the  club  card-room  you  discern  but 
the  deft  and  busy  claws  of  the  mongoose  and  the  marmozet,  then 
is  the  time  to  pack  your  trunks  and  wire  to  your  chief  that  you 
are  coming  home  on  urgent  medical  leave.  If  he  refuses  it  you 
must  resign  out  of  hand,  remembering  that  once  a  certified 
lunatic  you  will  never  get  away,  master  mariners  being  refused 
leave  to  carry  such  out  of  the  island. 

I  will  spare  you  the  tag  from  Bishop  Heber  (to  which  hereto¬ 
fore  no  writer  on  Ceylon  has  felt  himself  strong-minded  enough 
to  give  the  go-by)  while  still  finding  it  quite  altogether  impossible 
to  reconcile  so  much  that  is  petty,  stupid  and  snobbish  in  the 
human  atmosphere  of  the  place  with  the  haunting  loveliness  of 
the  stage  upon  w’hich  so  many  of  these  sordid  little  tragedies  and 
comedies  are  played  out.  At  home  we  pity  our  .suburbans,  find¬ 
ing  excuses  for  their  cramped  and  narrow  outlook  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  influences  of  mean  streets  and  drab  architecture.  Yet 
here  stupidity  and  uncharitableness  flourish  in  a  township  that 
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is  more  truly  a  garden  city  than  any  other  1  have  met  with  in  ' 
my  travels. 

You  will  discover  that  nine-tenths  of  English  society  has  its 
abode  in  or  adjoining  the  lovely  suburb  of  Cinnamon  Gardens. 
The  name  itself  is  fragrant,  exquisite,  as  are  those  of  many  of 
its  thoroughfares — Flower  Koad,  Green  Path,  and  the  rest,  no 
misnomers  these  either  to  recall  the  grim  irony  that  labels  a 
London  slum  Paradise  Court,  but  vistas  of  fairyland  one  and  all, 
winding  ways  whose  hue  of  warm  and  glowing  red  one  can 
relish  without  bothering  to  remember  anything  about  climatic 
erosion  or  disintegrated  laterite,  and  over  which,  in  more  cases 
than  not,  a  thousjind  graceful  exotics  link  and  lace  their  fronds 
and  leafage  in  a  complete  and  j^erfect  arch.  Or  perhaps  where 
the  roads  are  wider  mammoth  bungalows  will  rise  from  acres  of 
superb  lawn,  dotted  and  ringed  with  beds  of  vivid  flowers  and 
colonnaded  with  palms,  straight  arecas  like  graceful  Venetian 
masts,  the  ubiquitous  coconut,  never  quite  erect  but  ever  with 
a  slight  and  languid  droop  this  way  or  that,  the  shaggy  kitul  or 
toddy  palm,  the  bushy  talipot,  and  the  obese  cabbage  palm, 
which  always  looks  as  if  its  bark  w'ere  too  tight  for  it.  Often, 
where  cross-roads  meet,  the  astounding  banyan  rears  its  maze 
of  flying  buttresses  and  air-borne  filaments,  its  spreading  coronal 
hooding  a  strange  congeries  of  trunks,  branches,  twigs  and 
tendrils,  a  giant  cluster,  as  it  were,  of  vegetable  stalagmites  and 
stalactites,  fibres  dangling  from  its  canopy  that  are  destined, 
once  they  strike  the  ground,  to  take  root  again  and  bulk  ulti¬ 
mately  into  mas.<^ive  limbs. 

Here  plants  of  every  tropic  and  sub-tropic  clime  that  at  home 
your  horticultural  enthusiast  nurses  and  forces  into  sickly  and 
uncertain  life  under  glass  are  seen  in  their  true  apotheosis. 
With  barbaric  fecundity.  Nature  magnifies  the  puny  curiosity  of 
flower-pot  and  bell-glass  to  a  lusty,  slashing  growth  w^hose  propor¬ 
tions  seem  too  Gargantuan  to  be  true.  Feeling  like  Gulliver 
in  a  field  of  Brobdingnagian  corn,  you  may  walk  between  lilies 
twice  the  height  of  a  man.  There  are  flowers,  flowers  every¬ 
where,  red  flow-ers  especially,  which  carry  on  the  note  of  the 
glowing  earth,  of  many  an  old  warm-wmshed  wall  and  building. 
High  overhead  the  cinder-glow'  of  massed  Spathodea  mimics  the 
dying  glory  of  such  a  sunset  as  you  may  see  wax  and  fade  any 
night  over  the  sea  from  Galle  Face,  while  nearer  to  earth  the 
myriad  and  hotter  stars  of  hibiscus  burn  in  every  garden  hedge. 
The  greens  in  their  complementary  masses  are  lush,  restful  and 
delicious.  Sprouting  in  great  clumps  are  the  succulent  firm 
leaves  of  cannas  and  other  liliaceous  plants,  seemingly  cninchable 
as  fresh  lettuce.  Huge  drooping  plumes  of  plantain,  papaws  like 
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overgrown  castor-oil  plants,  the  more  silvery  fronds  of  the 
Haveners’  palm,  with  above  all  the  rustier  nodding  crowns  of 
coconuts  like  up-ended  feather  mops  of  giant  stature,  make  a 
tropic  back-cloth  across  which  a  thousand  lesser  growths  weave 
their  intricate  pattern.  The  burnished  jak,  dark,  glossy  and 
majestic,  seems  an  interloper  from  the  sombre  primeval  glooms 
in  all  this  jostle  of  more  ephemeral  greenery.  And  through  all 
these  leafy  choirs  striped  squirrels  skip  and  birds  flit  and  chatter, 
notably  the  blue-jewelled  kingfisher  and  the  harlequin  Ceylon 
robin  in  his  black  and  white.  Some  of  them  even  sing,  a  mere 
barer  so  of  rich  liquid  utterance,  strange  and  attractive,  but  with 
all  the  width  of  the  world  between  it  and  the  carol  of  your 
English  blackbird. 

Ashley  Gibson. 
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HOUSE  OF  SHELTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Thirty-six  years  ago  the  readers  ot  The  Fortnightli 
Review  did  something  unique  in  the  history  of  that  periodical.  In 
response  to  a  letter  signed  by  us,  they  were  good  enough  to  found 
a  “  House  of  Shelter”  in  East  London,  where  one  or  two  nights’ 
lodging  could  be  provided  for  those  just  on  the  verge  of  slipping  over 
the  borderland  into  the  casual  ward  class,  and  attempts  could  be 
made  by  voluntary  helpers  to  rehabilitate  them  in  the  social  scale. 
Our  practice  has  been  to  write  whenever  possible  to  references  given 
by  our  guests  and  help  them  to  follow  up  any  clue  we  could  get 
leading  to  chances  of  re-employment  at  an  old  job  or  employment 
at  a  new  one.  Working  in  concert  with  a  neighbouring  casual  ward 
we  pass  on  to  it  after  brief  acquaintance  those  from  our  point  of 
view  uphelpable,  and,  in  turn,  receive  from  that  institution  winnow- 
ings  of  more  hopeful  grain.  We  provide  our  guests  with  the  barest 
necessaries  of  life,  and  see  that  they  are  out  at  6  a.m.  to  seek  for 
work.  Those  who  are  allowed  to  continue  their  stay  beyond  the  first 
night  or  two  must  give  an  account  of  their  day’s  doings  and  prospects 
every  evening.  A  continual  succession  of  voluntary  helpers  has  been 
the  essential  factor  in  any  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.  Letters  from  all  over  the  world  received  from  time 
to  time  bear  witness  to  the  use  we  have  been  to  many  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Shelter  since  we 
indited  our  letter  to  the  Editor  in  February,  1885.  The  total  number 
of  p>oor  people  (chiefly  men)  which  the  Shelter  has  dealt  with  is 
23,117.  We  cannot  pretend  to  know  for  certain  how  large  a  percent¬ 
age  of  those  have  permanently  ”  made  good,”  but  it  must  be  rcmem- 
bere<l  that  there  are  many  perfectly  hard-working  and  honest  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Docks  who  are  dependent  upon  casual 
labour  for  a  living,  and  a  few  nights’  lodging  in  decent  though  rough 
surroundings  helps  to  preserve  that  self-respect  which  is  lost,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  in  the  casual  ward  or  workhouse,  from  the  vicious  circle 
of  whoso  routine  there  seems  to  bo  no  easy  exit.  Inmates  of  the 
House  of  Shelter  sleep  on  a  strictly  sanitary  shiney  leather  mattress 
stuffed  with  coconut  fibre,  which  is  washed  with  disinfectant  daily, 
and  this  is  laid  on  bare  boards,  the  pillow  being  formed  of  w’hat  in 
the  daytime  looks  like  a  useless  flap  to  a  wooden  bench  which  is 
laid  on  its  side  for  its  nightly  purpose.  This  mechanism  needs  to 
be  seen  to  be  rightly  understoo<l.  An  untanned  leather  coverlet 
forms  the  bed-spread,  and  the  sleeping  room  is  well  warmed  by  a 
tortoise  stove.  Though  the  incidence  of  poverty  has  varied  from 
time  to  time,  we  find  that  there  is  still  a  large  class,  only  too  large, 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  destitution,  to  the  members  of  which  a 
timely  hand  held  out  is  not  in  vain.  Even  in  these  days  of  doles  a 
great  many  worthy  encAigh  people  seem  to  be  ineligible,  crowds  of 
ex-Service  men  among  their  number.  Some  few  years  ago,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Yorke  and 
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of  Mrs.  Belleville,  we  were  enabled  to  acquire  our  premises  in  Bag- 
jjjy  Street,  Burdett  Road,  E.,  and  now'  our  standing  expenses, 
including  the  caretaker  (an  old  soldier)  and  his  wife,  do  not  exceed 
£310  per  annum.  The  old  list  of  annual  subscribers  has  w’orn  very 
thin  idter  so  many  years,  and  we  hope  that  the  present  generation 
of  Fortnightly  Review  readers  will  step  into  the  breach.  We  and 
the  second  generation  who  are  now  active  in  the  matter  hope  to 
fontinue  to  carry  on  this  unobtrusive  little  charity  as  long  as  a  class 
exists  for  whom  its  particular  ministrations  cater. 

Charles  C.  Bethune. 

Harold  Boulton. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  D.  Harold  Boulton,  House  of 
Shelter,  3,  Baggally  Street,  Burdett  Road,  London,  E. 


*Tlie  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the.  cost  of  postage. 
It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 


